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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The early issues of Social Science Abstracts are inevitably experimental. 
Though a considerable period of preliminary planning preceded the appearance of 
the first number, arrangements for obtaining abstracts of materials published in 
several countries are still not fully completed. Gaps, therefore, appear in these 
early issues, such as the absence of abstracts of materials and research reports 
published in certain countries. These gaps will be filled as soon as arrangements 
are completed and abstracts are received. 

Social Science Abstracts is intended to be a world wide service. Several 
research institutes in Europe have agreed to cooperate by supplying abstracts of 
materials in journals not readily accessible in America. Much time.is required for 
completing these arrangements and for receiving abstracts from points as far 
distant from our New York offices as Copenhagen, Rome, Moscow, Shanghai, 
Tokyo, and Buenos Aires. Once the work is fully organized the interval between 
the date of original publication and the date of the appearance of the abstracts 
will be reduced and prompt service can be assured. 

In the early issues the allocation of space has been influenced by delays in 
obtaining abstracts. As materials are received from less accessible sources, be- 
ginning with July, 1928, they will be published. Preference will be given to 
abstracts in the order of the date of publication of the original articles. When 
the flow of material becomes more regular, abstracts will be published in order 
of receipt. 

Abstracts are non-critical summaries. When critical remarks appear, the ab- 
stractor has merely reproduced the author’s views in brief form. 

An authors’ index is published with each issue. A cumulative authors’ index, 
together with an elaborate alphabetic subject index, will be printed as a separate 
issue at the end of each year. 

The editors welcome constructive criticism for the improvement of this service. 

Additional information about Social Science Abstracts will be found in the 
introductory pages of Volume I, Numbers 1 and 2. 
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DIVISION I. METHODOLOGICAL MATERIALS 
MISCELLANEOUS METHODS 


MISCELLANEOUS METHODS IN 
_ POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(See also Entries 5504, 5507) 


6782. BRADWAY, JOHN S. The beginning of 
the legal clinic of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Southern California Law Rev. 2(3) Feb. 1929: 
252—276.—-A legal clinic is designed to give the law 
student practical experience in handling cases under 
supervision and to give the people of the community 
legal aid service, when they cannot afford to pay an 
attorney in the usual way. It is a connecting link be- 
tween the law school and the legal aid society, the bar 
and the public at large. For the benefit of the law stu- 
dent, it is piece of machinery in the field of legal educa- 
tion. For the benefit of the public, it provides legal aid 
service and so is also a piece of legal aid machinery en- 
gaged in assisting the poor man. Legal clinics are not 


novelties. They exist in various forms at the law schools 
of Harvard, Yale, Northwestern, Minnesota, and Cin- 
cinnati Universities. As soon as it became known that 
there was such an organization as this clinic at the 
University of Southern California, members of the 
bar, social agencies, some of the courts, the District 
Attorney’s Office, the probation departments, several 
state departments, and others sent in work to be han- 
dled, or expressed a desire to have students assigned 
to aid them in some particular case. As cases came in, 
the class room work was reduced to one morning a week 
when the students reported to the class what they were 
doing in the particular cases. Patience, courtesy to 
clients, promptness in adjusting the cases, thoroughness 
in ascertaining the facts, are some of the lessons taught. 
Members of the bar expressed their satisfaction. Social 
agencies made extensive use of the machinery. Plans 
are under way to make it a permanent feature of the 
law school curriculum.— Reuel L. Olson. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS IN ECONOMICS 
(See also Entries 6411, 6787, 7536, 7539) 


6783. UNSIGNED. Per le statistiche laniere. 


STATISTICAL 


COLLECTION OF DATA 
(See also Entries 6392, 7426) 


6784. UNSIGNED. Methods of compiling housing 
statistics. League of Nations Studies & Reports. Series 
N (13) 1928: pp. 119.—This report by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office grew out of a request by the Inter- 
national Union of Municipalities that the Labor Office 
collaborate with it in the preparation of a report on 
the standardization of municipal housing statistics. 
The report is devoted to a consideration of statistics 
compiled on a national basis as well as to municipal 
statistics. Though the internal arrangements of dwell- 
ings in different parts of the world vary considerably, 
it is still deemed possible to eliminate some of the exist- 
ing divergencies in definition of terms and methods of 
compilation, and further to set up ‘‘uniform standards 
to which the various national services could adapt their 
statistics without sacrificing the value of these in 
answering local needs and circumstances.’’ The tech- 
nical problems in housing statistics are approached 
from the standpoint of their use as a basis for the for- 
mation and execution of housing policies. The leading 
units employed in housing statistics—the dwelling, the 
building with dwelling, the registered property (com- 
prising buildings with dwellings), the room, the house- 
hold, the person—are defined. Suggestions are made as 
to the scope, methods of collection, compilation, and 


[Wool statistics.] Boll. della ‘‘Laniera.’’ 1928: 550.— 
A description of the measures taken by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce for a rational interna- 
tional organization of wool statistics.—Gior. deglt Econ. 


TECHNIQUES 


classification of statistics of dwellings, buildings with 
dwellings, housing conditions, rents, the housing market, 
and fluctuations in the housing supply.—A. F. Burns. 


CORRELATION 
(See also Entry 7263) 


6785. EZEKIEL, MORDECAI and INGRAHAM, 
MARK H. The application of the theory of error to 
multiple and curvilinear correlations (with dicussion). 
Proc. Amer. Stat. Assn. 24(165 A-Suppl.) Mar. 1929: 
99-107.— Coefficients of multiple correlation, when de- 
rived for m variables from a sample of n observations, 


should be corrected by the formula Rk? =1—(1—R?) 
/(1—m/n). Experiments with samples drawn from a 
known universe illustrate the tendency of the observed 
correlation to be too highif this correction is not made. 
Regression coefficients, even when based on samples 
of 50 to 100 cases, may vary widely from sample to 
sample. The reliability of partial regressions differs 
between different variables in the same multiple correla- 
tion. In studies of milk production, regression coefh- 
cients were 25 times their standard errors for some 
variables, and only 13% times for others. The usual 
error formula applies only to universes satisfying the 
assumptions of simple sampling. For economic series 
which do not meet these assumptions, it may be assumed 
that the computed errors indicate the probable maxi- 


ae 


6786-6791 


mum reliability of the results, even if not the minimum 
unreliability. _Ingraham’s discussion agrees with the 
correction to R, but questions the importance of indi- 
vidual regression coefficients and the emphasis on their 
reliability. He agrees with the practical application 
of computed errors as indicating maximum reliability 
of time series, but suggests the possibility of some situa- 
tions where the results would be more accurate than 
thus indicated.— Mordecai Ezekiel. ; 
6786. HARRIS, J. ARTHUR. An _ alternative 
method of determining correlation coefficients from 
correlation surfaces. Amer. Naturalist. 63 (685) Mar. 
—Apr. 1929: 181-185.—The formula for the correlation 
coefficient involved in the standard deviation of the 
differences of the two variables affords a simplified 
method of computing coefficients directly from the 
correlation surfaces. This method was presented by 
the author in Biometrika 7, 214-218. A further sim- 
plification is possible when the frequency distributions 
of the differences between the two variables is not re- 
quired. Among the advantages of this new method 
is that it facilitates the computation of the correla- 
tion coefficient between either variable and the sum or 
difference of the two variables.—E. E. Lewis. 


TIME SERIES ANALYSIS 
(See also Entries 7426, 7478) 


6787. MUDGETT, BRUCE D. and WOLFE, F. E. 
The application of the theory of sampling to successive 
observations not independent of each other. Proc. 
Amer. Stat. Assn. 24(165 A-Suppl.) Mar. 1929: 108— 
117. (with discussion)—Time series do not meet the 
conditions assumed by sampling formulae: complex 
causes working independently of one another, with the 
complex remaining constant throughout the situation 
being sampled. To apply sampling theory it is neces- 
sary to measure and correct for the influences of dynam- 
ic changes in a moving equilibrium. The constants 
are not stable in the sense implied by the theory of 
probability, which theory enters only as an aid in 
testing the adequacy of hypotheses used. Residuals 
from a particular trend line or other explanation may 
be tested for randomness in a stable universe. The 
series must be decomposed into various elements which 
can be allocated as the effects of specific and important 
causal forces, and others which will be classified as 
random elements in a stable universe. Indiscriminate 
corrections must be superseded by a more careful and 
far-reading search for functional relationships. An 
analysis based upon a limited body of data cannot yield 
lasting generalizations without the application of 
sampling formulas. The discussion (by Wolfe) brings 
out that statistical methods as tools in aid of economic 
forecasting are more effectual, and beget increased 
confidence in their practical results, if their theoretical 
limitations are fully appreciated at the outset. But 
it 1s questionable whether after isolating trends and 
seasonals, the residuals usually represent truly random 
measures, in the mathematical sense. We should not 
hesitate to discard the fourfold analysis of time series 
in favor of a comprehensive and detailed recognition 
of basic controlling forces and to regard passage of 
time as one independent residual factor separately 
conditioning economic changes.— Mordecai Ezekiel. 


FORECASTING TECHNIQUE 
(See also Entries 6428, 6482, 6518, 7810) 


_ 6788. ESPINOSA, AGOSTINO DEGLI. Le pre- 
visioni economiche basate sul movimento stagionale 
ed evolutivo. [Economic forecasting based upon sea- 
sonal movement.] Indici del Movimento Econ. Italiano. 
3(3) Sep. 1928: 3-9.—This method of forecasting fu- 
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ture economic developments is based on the assump- 
tion that the percentage variations of the intensity of 
a phenomenon from one month to the following, of 
a given year, are equal to the average of the percentage 
variations which were observed during the same months, 
for a number of years previous to the one under con- 
sideration. The chief objection to this method is that 
it takes into account only seasonal variations and sec- 
ular trend, overlooking entirely the influence of occa- 
sional and extraordinary variations. This method, 
therefore, can be applied only to those phenomena on 
which the seasonal variation and secular trend have 
a decisive influence, such as: number of travelers, 
consumption of electric energy, consumption of gas, 
number of bankruptcies, consumption of tobacco 
(quantity), etc. While it offers very limited possibilities 
for practical purposes, it is very interesting from a 
scientific point of view, inasmuch as it affords a means 
for studying the influence of cyclical movements on 
the various phenomena.—Ottavio Delle- Donne. 

6789. POWELL, O. S. Forecasting farm tractor 
sales in North Dakota. Proc. Amer. Stat. Assn. 24 
(165 A-Suppl.) Mar. 1929: 234-240.—Tractor sales 
show a spring and fall peak. Forecasting the spring 
sales in the winter would aid in arranging the production 
schedule. The wheat crop of the year before, and finan- 
cial condition of farmers, as indicated by ratio of de- 
posits to loans of country banks in the sales territory, 
provide forecasting factors. The tractor sales, in dollars, 
were adjusted by dividing by an index of financial 
condition. Estimated deviations of adjusted sales from 
trend, computed by multiplying the trend values by 
an index of wheat crop, in per cent of average, agreed 
fairly well with the actual deviations. Final sales 
forecasts, from trend times financial index times wheat 
crop index, agree with actual sales to within $16,000, 
except in 1926, when the company was unable to supply 
all orders For that year, the forecast was $42,000 
above sales. The years 1923 to 1928 (6 observations) 
were included, with a range in sales from under $100,000 
to over $300,000. The forecast for the spring of 1929 
indicates a material increase in sales over 1928.— 
Mordecai Ezekiel. 

6790. RUSSELL, S. W. Forecasting hog produc- 
tion and marketing. Proc. Amer. Stat. Assn. 24 (165 
A-Suppl.) Mar. 1929: 225-233.—Hog marketings are 
best estimated first for the year as a whole, then the 
distribution within the year forecasted separately. The 
four-year hog cycle, two years up and two years down; 
the corn-hog ratio, forecasting changes in marketings 
by about two years; the federal ‘‘intentions to breed’’ 
report and pig surveys; all provide a basis for fore- 
casting marketings. For the past five years the errorsin 
actual forecasts average about 5 per cent. The distri- 
bution of marketings as between winter (October to 
April) compared to the following summer (May to 
September) can be forecasted from the corn-hog ratio 
in the preceding July to September, and the corn supply 
of the previous fall (crop plus carryover) with an error 
of less than 2 per cent. The indications for October, 
1928 through September, 1929 are for 5% decrease in 
slaughter, with 8% less hogs during the winter period, 
and about the same as a year earlier during the summer. 
—Mordecai Ezekiel. 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(See also Entries 7242, 7534) 


6791. BACHI, RICCARDO. Media aritmetica e 
media geometrica nel calcolo dei numerici indici dei 
prezzi all’ingrosso. [Arithmetic and geometric mean in 
the calculation of indexes of wholesale prices.] Gior. 
degli Heon. 43(8) Aug. 1928: 714-715.—Reply to an 
article of the same title published by G. Tagliacarne 
in the Giornale degli Economist, 1928, 467. The superi- 
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ority of the geometric mean is maintained and the 
i of the shifting base defended.—Gior. degli 
con. 


ACTUARIAL MATHEMATICS 


6792. BONFERRONI, C. E. 
Karup. [The theorem of Karup.] Gior. Matematica 
Finan. 10(4-5) Aug.—Oct. 1928: 201-209.—An ex- 
ample of application of Karup’s theorem for calculating 
the effects of a group of causes (variables). The validity 


Sul teorema di 
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6792-6798 


of the theoremis demonstrated also for discontinuous 
causes.— Augusto Pint. 


6793. LENZI, E. Sul calcolo delle rendite vitalizie 
per gruppi numerosi e di un metodo proposto dal Sig. 
Quiquet. [The calculation of life annuities and the 
method proposed by Quiquet.] Gior. Matematica Finan. 
10(4-5) Aug. Oct. 1928: 229-240.—This method for 
the calculation of life annuities was described by 
Quiquet at the eighth international congress of actuaries 
held in London in June 1927. The author of the article 
makes somesuggestionsforsimplification.— Augusto Pint. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


6794. BAKHRUSHIN, S. BAXPYIIMH, C. 3anaun 
ucTopuyeckKoro usyueHua Kpaad. [The problems of the 
historical study of a region.] Hpaepemenue. 5 (3) 1928: 
129-140.—The study of the native history with the 
aid of written materials and monuments is one of the 
problems connected with regional study. Regional 
study, as a science, differs from history in its point of 
departure which is the geographical study of the place. 
Besides its importance in science it has also a practical 
value in the questions of colonization. Its first task is 
the study of the history of the population, its social 
structure and its ways of colonising as well as the de- 
velopment of trade. The second is that of gathering 
information on the former ways of life and the study 
and safe-keeping of the monuments and materials. 
In closing the author suggests methods for the successful 
organization of such historical studies.—G. Vasilevich. 

6795. BEZBAKH, S. BES3BAX, C. HayunHo- 
uccueqOBaTenbCKaA paooTa, ee yueT u CorsacoBaHue B 
mpefemax PCOCP. [Concordance in the studies of 
scientific investigations and expeditions in RSFSR.] 
HKpaepegenue. 2(5) 1928: 73-92.— This article rep- 
resents a summary of: (1) the report of the Central 
Bureau of Regional Study on the subject of the studies 
of scientific expeditions and their concordance with 
regional study organisations. These studies had been 
carried on for the two years preceding; (2) the resolu- 
tion of the 3rd Conference of regional study; (3) the 
resolution of the Conference delegates meeting with 
the Bureau, concerning the studies of working power 
for the State plan of RSFSR; (4) the decree of the 
Council of the popular Commissaries; (5) the organiza- 
tion of regional study work as it was planned in 1928.— 
G. Vasilevich. 

6796. BOL’SHAKOYV, A. BOJIBIIAHKOB, A. Kpae- 
BefeHue u wKoua. [Regional study in schools.] 
Kpaepenenue. 5 (5) 1928: 279-287.—Schools make 
use of regional study (“regionology’’) in two ways: 
(1) regional science is studied at schools, (2) it has be- 
come a pedagogical method. In the first case, circles 
are founded in which work is in full contact with the 
life of the region. They develop the scholars and make 
them capable of taking part in the common work. In 
the second case schools have turned to regional study, 
as a means to assist them in developing the activity of 
the scholars and because the school program and the 
region study organizations represent the same views of 
the social structure of he culture and household in 
USSR. The complex system may exist only if assisted 
by regional study. When the program of the complex 
is worked out, not only the study of the region should 
be included in it, but public works too. The complex 
should consist of two disciplines: that of aquiring knowl- 
edge and that of social work.—G. Vasilevich. 


6797. KOZ’MIN, N. HOSBMUH,H. Xosaierso 
vu HapomHocts. [Economics and nationality.] Cudupcnas 
‘Kupaa Crapuna. 7 1928: 1-22——The aim of this 
article is to show the theoretical and practical im- 
portance of ethnographic studies, not only from the 
point of view of common dynamics, but from that of 
economic dynamics too. The article contains six chap- 
ters. Economics and trade depend on the nature and 
the former customs of every tribe. These determine the 
ways of life as well as the physical organization of 
people. The economic and ethnic instinct and special 
terminology likewise depend on these. Among the new 
types of men there are always less mobile collectives 
on which the economic and geographic influences of 
many a generation may be seen. The problem of an 
anthropologist as well as of an ethnologist is to study 
not only the ethnological collection of types, but also 
the principal types which may be likened to layers 
cutting through massives. The study of ethnic types 
from the point of view of their historical evolution makes 
it possible to state the ways of their development. 
Only the Yaphetidological school in Philology attempts 
to find a contact between the development of language 
and the division by ranks and studies the evolution of 
language from the point of view of social and economic 
processes. Economic management, social organisation, 
language and the anthropological type of a given place 
depend on two conditions: that of reciprocal influences 
and that of isolation from any permanent influence of 
culture. Every tribe or ethnic group represents an 
association, all members of which are accustomed to 
each other, make use of same technical words and ex- 
pressions and have the same customs. They represent 
a collective working unit in the economic work of a 
country.—G. Vasilevich. 


6798. ZELENIN, D. 38EJIEHWH, JI. Iepcener- 
TUBHEI Wah padoT 10 usy4eHu10 reHeTHEM Ky JIbTy ph. 
[The planning of genetic studies of culture.] Hpaese- 
menue. 5 (5) 1928: 257-266.—Ethnographical investi- 
gations in the Genetic Culture Section, if carried 
on in contact with the collection of materials in re- 
gions, will greatly enlarge the work of regional study. 
The Genetic Culture Section should be interested in 
the most remote areas of culture. The principal prob- 
blems of the ethnographical analysis should be: (1) 
to state the culture regions, (2) to state the culture 
centres, (3) to show the factors on which the develop- 
ment of culture depends, (4) to study the origin of 
the elements of culture that arise by means of con- 
vergence, or diffusion. It is most important to note 
everything concerning the material and social cultures 
and the folklore, especially the first, as it will greatly 
assist in studying archaeological data and because its 
elements are more definite. As an example the author 
discusses the elements of primitive technics and sug- 
gests his plan for these studies.—G. Vaszlevich. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN 
HISTORY 
(See also Entries 7033, 7064) 


6799. ANDRIEU, MICHEL. La liturgie et les 
travaux d’histoire locale. [Liturgy and local historical 
studies.] Rev. d’ Hist. de l’Eglise de France. 14(64) 
Jul.Sep. 1928: 289-303.—An account is given of the 
tools at the disposal of an historian who desires to run 
down a local saint but is unacquainted with liturgical 
literature, which must constitute the chief source. 
Directions are also given to enable the local historian, 
who is not a liturgical specialist, to edit acceptably or 
preferably to describe a liturgical MS.—Roland H. 
Bainton. 

6800. BHATTASALI, N. K. Old coins and how 
they help history. Modern Rev. 45(1) Jan. 1929: 38— 
44.—This is a popular summary of several of the 
author’s more technical papers which are quoted with- 
out references. After the usual summary of the bearing 
of numismatics on history, he gives a short notice of 
the Ghugrahati plates of the Gupta period, and a re- 
assessment of the chronology of the period 799-821 
A.H. (1396-1418 a.p.), establishing the date of the 
mysterious reign of Raja Ganesh on either side of 818 
A.H.—F. W. Buckler. 

6801. LAURAND, L. Notes pour faciliter l’en- 
seignement des institutions romaines. [Suggestions 
for the teaching of Roman institutions.] Musée Belge 
33 (1-6) Jan._Jun. 1929: 5-16.—Laurand has already 
published ‘‘Notes pour faciliter l’enseignement des 
institutions grecques’” (Musée Belge, 32 1928: 193- 
201). In the present article, he expresses the opinion 
that the student of Latin should be thoroughly grounded 
in the essential characteristics of Roman institutional 
life. This can be facilitated by having at hand a syllabus 
or outline bibliography of accessible materials. Laurand 
offers suggestions for a brief, useful bibliography of this 
sort. He lists such topics as sources (literary texts, and 
monuments), dress, the Roman house, the villa, the 
Roman day, plays, games, sports of the amphitheater, 
the circus, marriage, slavery, money and banking, in- 
dustry, agriculture, aqueducts, architecture, sculp- 
ture, the basilicas, the army, navy, religion, the senate, 
elections; and cites sources of information. In this con- 
nection, he adds to his Manuel des études grecques et 

‘latines (fascicles I-VII. Paris, 1913-19; 2nd ed. Paris, 
1921).—Robert Francis Seybolt. 

6802. METCALF, MAYNARD M. The research 
attitude of mind. Univ. of Buffalo Studies. 7(2) Sep. 
1928: 23-30.—E. Cole. 

6803. RICHARDSON, ERNEST CUSHING. 
Church historical research and library cooperation. 
Papers Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. 2nd Ser.: 8 1928: 
171-176.—E. Cole. 

6804. SPINKA, MATTHEW. The present status 
of Slavic studies in church history. Papers Amer. Soc. 
of Church Hist. 2nd Ser.: 8 1928: 213-236.—The 
Slavic Orthodox and non-Orthodox churches—a third 
constituent part of the Christian Church—offer an 
important and almost untouched field for research; 
but the inadequacy of material demands our looking 
to the Slavicists, for only men conversant with the en- 
tire field of literature can be entrusted with the task. 
General textbooks and lectures should incorporate 
material which will give students an intelligent com- 
peehansion of the historic claims of these churches.— 

. Cole. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN 
ECONOMICS 


(See also Entries 6817, 7254, 7347, 7458, 7494, 
7511) 


6805. AMOROSO, L. Sulla creazione di una 
Facolta attuariale in Italia. [The creation of an Italian 
School of Actuaries.] Gior. di Matematica Finanziaria. 
10(94-5) Aug.—Oct. 1928: 157-163.— After having 
pointed out the importance of the science of insurance 
the author proposes the creation of a special school for 
the training of actuaries. The teaching should cover 
the following fields: algebra and analytical geometry, 
differential and integral calculus, theory of variations, 
calculus of probabilities, statistics, statistical mathe- 
matics, demography, credit and speculation, insurance 
mathematics, pension funds and _ social -insurance, 
monetary theory, and mathematical economics.— 
Augusto Pint. 

6806. INSOLERA F. Sulla disciplina scientifica e 
professionale dell’attuario. [The scientific and pro- 
fessional training of the actuary.] Gior. Matematica 
Finan. 10(4-5) Aug.—Oct. 1928: 164-171.— Augusto 
Pint. 

6807. RILEY, E. B. Teaching pupils to study eco- 
nomics. Hist. Outlook. 20(3) Mar. 1929: 120—-123.— 
R. M. Woodbury. 

6808. SMITH, JAMES G. and HINRICHS, A. 
F. Economic statistics. Proc. Amer. Stat. Assn. 24 
(165 A-Suppl.) Mar. 1929: 138-143——This paper 
presents a plan for an elementary course in statistics 
which covers the material through linear correlation. 
The course in statistics should serve to induce the 
student (1) to see the relation between the course in 
economic statistics and the rest of his work in the de- 
partment of economics; (2) to learn how to observe 
facts with discrimination; (3) to learn how to analyze 
facts logically and systematically; (4) to learn how to 
make generalizations from facts that have been ana- 
lyzed; and (5) to learn how to set up proper limitations 
to all generalizations made. Hinrichs’ discussion 
emphasizes the importance of laboratory work and the 
desirability of making the laboratory work supplement 
the class work. The philosophy of quantity research 
and critical understanding of statistical results is best 
obtained initially from seeing what others have done 
than from the over-simplified problem of the laboratory. 
—J.G. Smith. 

6809. TAEUSCH, FREDERICK. Business and 
education. School & Soc. 29(754) Jun. 8, 1929: 723— 
729.—R. M. Woodbury. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(See also Entry 6782) 


6810. FOOTE, J. WESLEY. Training citizens in 
public schools. Proc. Assn. of Hist. Teachers of the 
Middle States & Maryland. 26 1928: 15-18.—A high 
school program for ‘citizenship’. training should in- 
clude the study of problems of community life and the 
agencies interested in their solution, some form of 
student self-government to give students opportunity 
to practice politics and government under supervision, 
and the absorption of the ideal of citizenship from the 
“‘tone’’ of the school. The principal and teachers must 
have a philosophy.—E. Cole. 

6811. HAYES, CARLTON J. H. Two varieties of 
nationalism: ‘‘original” and ‘‘derived.” Proc. of the 
Assn. of Hist. Teachers of the. Middle States & Mary- 
land. 26 1928: 70-83.—“Original”’ nationalism, 
arising with the systematic integration of states 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, and belonging to the 
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first generation of ‘‘nationalists’’, may be characterized 
as cultural and liberal, effecting national freedom and 
unity for the sake of humanity. Although ‘derived’ 
nationalism has grown imperceptibly out of the 
“original”, it emphasizes national rights and national 
tradition, and has produced a feeling of exclusiveness 
or superiority, jingoism with its mixture of boasting 
and fear, intolerance at home, imperialism abroad, 
gullibility and docility about the “‘reds” and “‘radicals’’, 
and religious emotionalism and fanaticism as the basis 
of patriotism. The “derived” nationalism is especially 
serious in the United States since America has had to 
manufacture a nationality from nationalism; European 
countries have definite nationalities to create national- 
ism. Teachers must make their patriotism reasonable 
and enlightened—of the type of the ‘‘original”’ nation- 
alism.—E. Cole. 

6812. KIMMEL, W. G. Problems in the teaching 
of community civics. Proc. Assn. of Hist. Teachers of 
the Middle States & Maryland. 26 1928: 2-14.—A\I- 
though it is impossible to solve the problems in com- 
munity civics with respect to objectives, organization 
of the course, the program of activities, and the allot- 
ment of time until investigations are made and results 
in particular instances are obtained, certain trends 
and aims may be noted. Experiences gained through 
observation, reading, and the use of laboratory equip- 
ment should fit the student for actual participation in 
civic affairs. Trends point toward courses based on the 
ethical and psychological conceptions of citizenship, 
toward training pupils to find, collate, and organize 
facts, drawing ideas from activities, and toward in- 
formality in procedure. A year course in the ninth 
grade is suggested.— E. Cole. ' 

6813. MOREHOUSE, FRANCES. The patriotic 
thesis. Proc. Assn. of Hist Teachers of the Middle 
States & Maryland. 26 1928: 31-46.—Patriotism, in- 
terpreted as that love of country which unites with 
pride, and which recognizes that no country and no 
race may with honor and impunity usurp the supreme 
place of humanity itself in human consideration, still 
stands as the truest guide in public education. American- 
ism, or American self-realization, depends upon the 
furthering of certain accepted principles: social welfare 
rather than individual satisfaction in the community; 
individual initiative and responsibility in the economic 
field, although this has been modified by manipulation 
of powerful interests; social and political democracy, 
—equality of opportunity for culture; justification and 
practice of whatever change is warranted by social 
need. ‘‘Change is wisely conditioned, possible but not 
precipitate, only under an educated citizenry.’’— 

. Cole. 

6814. OLIPHANT, HERMAN. The future of legal 
education. Amer. Law School Rev. 6(7) Dec. 1928: 
329-336.—The problems respecting law school entrance 
requirements and the method of teaching have received 
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attention. The application of intelligence and culture- 
content tests has been attempted and the case method 
has been rather generally adopted. The most important 
changes in subject matter needed are those designed 
to bring to the study of legal problems a sound under- 
standing of the actual structure and functioning of 
modes domestic, industrial, and political life.—E£Z. 
ole. 

6815. UNSIGNED. Law school leads in getting 
facts. Jour. Amer. Judic. Soc. 12(5) Feb. 1929: 150- 
151.—“Impressed with the need for precise informa- 
tion concerning litigation, as a means for testing both 
rules of substantive and procedural law, Yale Law 
School was committed to a five year programme of 
study and work in the field of civil litigation.’? The 
work of digging out facts from the court records began 
with the Records of the Common Pleas and Superior 
Courts of Connecticut. The committee hopes to study 
the records in New York and Massachusetts later.— 
Agnes Thornton. 


6816. WOOFTER, T. J., Jr. Race in politics: An 
opportunity for original research. Soc. Forces. 7 (8) 
Mar. 1929: 435-438.—The political aspect of race 
problems offers rich material for the research worker. 
The thinking of both white people and Negroes has 
been greatly colored by political controversies. The 
four phases which need studying are: (1) the historical 
treatment of the reconstruction period and the dis- 
franchisement movement; (2) the present political 
status of the Negro both in the North and in the South; 
(3) the problems of the Negro office-holder: (4) the 
effects of the political situation on the thinking of the 
white South—T. J. Woofter, Jr. 


6817. ZIMMERN, ALFRED. L’enseignement 
universitaire. [University teaching.] Hsprit Internat. 
3(10) Apr. 1929: 244-253—The great difficulty in 
the teaching of peace lies not in the problem of text 
books or of the methods to be followed but rather in 
the fact that the universities are too wedded to old 
habits of thought to admit the idea of an international 
life. If, however, the educators do not tackle the prob- 
lem the public life of the world will be endangered 
and private interests in the form of vast economic or- 
ganizations will reign uncontrolled. The best method 
to follow is that which treats the League of Nations 
and all international organizations as natural and in- 
evitable. Geography and economics, which reveal the 
present interdependence of the world, are more cal- 
culated than history to accomplish this end. The sur- 
vival of civilization depends on the development of 
international political interdependence, which in turn 
depends on public opinion, and public opinion is the 
product of education. The future alone will show 
whether systems of education can be transformed in 
such a way as to make it possible for civilization to 
survive.—Lllen Deborah Ellis. 
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THEORETICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
METHODS IN HISTORY 
(See also Entry 6944) 


6818. JORDAN, W. G. Early historical writing. 
Canadian Jour. Religious Thought. 5 (4) Jul-Aug. 
1928: 270-278.— Walther I. Brandt. 

6819. KERNER, ROBERT J. Tolstoy’s philosophy 
of history. Univ. of California Chronicle. 31(1) Jan. 
1929: 43-45.—Tolstoi’s philosophy of history is a 
valuable background for the interpretation of his novels, 
but does not contribute to the solution of the historian’s 
methodological problems. It sees the historical move- 


ment as without aim or direction, fortuitously and 
completely determined by geographical, ethnographic, 
and economic conditions, and by “the sum of human 
wills.”’ In this absolute determinism, the old and new 
forms of history are ruled out, because both imply some 
individual initiative and freedom. Finding complete 
freedom impossible, Tolstoi swings to absolute deter- 
minism, passing by the middle ground of freedom rela- 
tive to given forces, wherein the problems of the his- 
torian lie. His philosophy of history is of greatest value 
in the solution of problems of literary criticism. It 
forms the background without which many of his 
characters and much of his purpose in writing cannot 
be explained.—Gladys Dahlgren. 


i 
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6820. MEEUS, ADRIEN de. Comment j’écris 
Phistoire. [How I write history.) Flambeau. 12 (1) 
Jan. 1, 1929: 83-92.—Cut to the quick by the criticisms 
of his L’ Histoire de Belgique, de Meeus defends him- 
self by exposing his purpose and his method. He aims 
at a rational explanation of facts, a generalization and 
a synthesis in his history. Believing that learning can 
be advanced by new hypotheses, by new orientation, 
and by new ideas as well as by the discovery of new 
documents, he disregards documentation. He writes 
to stimulate an interest in more detailed works. His 
point of view is broad and his method is one of ‘“‘con- 
tinuous explanation’”’ and living synthesis. As he plans 
to give a vivid and intelligible summary of the history 
of an entire people, he feels obliged to view the facts 
from a single angle. He breaks with the traditional 
treatment of the history of Belgium as a continual re- 
volt against oppression by the government. He points 
out that one forgets that the Spanish dug the first 

. Belgian canals, that the Austrian ministers built the 
first system of roads, that Napoleon started Belgium’s 
grand industry, and that William I developed it tre- 
mendously in the 19th century. He tries to avoid being 
motivated by a hatred of princes and he points out that 
“the people” as well as princes make mistakes. Emo- 
tionally, he seeks to acquire an equilibrium which will 
avoid the substitution of a new prejudice for an old 
one. The true originality of such a method, he says, 
lies in the fact that it represents an exposition of events 
in which artistic, social, religious and economic considera- 
tions are regarded as negligible and history is viewed 
only as a series of practical problems. For him history 
is not merely erudition and criticism of texts. It is 
reflection and thought. It is both a science and a 
philosophy.— Hugo C. M. Wendel. 

6821. MIRON. Per una coscienza storica del 
Fascismo. [The need for an historic sense of Fascism.| 
Educazgione Fascista. 6(12) Dec. 1928: 717-727.— 
Croce’s History of Italy from 1870 to 1915 is a veiled 
attack on Fascism, too partisan to be scientific. Fas- 
cist writers generally are lacking in historical sense, 
and justify Fascism as ‘‘anti-history’ by praising 
futurism, estheticism, and irrationalism — qualities 
which would really make all historical or even 
political discussion impossible. Their criticisms of 
Croce unconsciously involve all modern historical 
tendencies and weaken the Fascist side. He should be 
condemned not for his “‘actualism”’ (whatever is, is right) 
but for his bad application of it in praise of Giolittian 
empiric liberalism, trying in vain to fit all the facts 
into his Procrustean apology. It is necessary to ex- 
plain that Fascism is the inevitable outcome of the 
last 50 years, and not a sudden birth of reality out of 
a stagnant non-being, which offers the best proof to 
its opponents of its being a mere parenthesis. Croce 
sees in liberalism the significance of Italian history; 
all the rest is ephemeral and disturbing; Crispi and the 
Socialists—vain swings of the pendulum. Croce hopes 
for the fall of Fascism to prove his thesis. The Fascists 
have accepted his epithet and are proud of being ‘‘anti- 
historical”, no matter into what contradictions this 
may lead them. They sneer at liberty, democracy, 
internationalism, history, and at the same time deny 
that Fascism is tyrannical, reactionary, isolated, 
anti-traditional. Reality brings a little order into their 
ideas, but the intelligentsia of the party must intervene 
to stress the historical basis of Fascism. The present 
must be shown to be the logical development of the 
past, in which it lives on, as liberalism, socialism, and 
democracy, purified, live on in Fascism.— Henry Furst. 

6822. MUELLER-CLAUDIUS, MICHAEL. Ras- 
sentheorie und Geschichtsdeutung. [Theory of race 
and the interpretation of history.] Der Morgen. 4(6) 
Feb. 1929: 542-555.—The writing of history at its 
best is the understanding of a people or mankind as a 
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spiritual, living whole. The racial interpretation of 
history apparently satisfies this need in that it gives a 
unified and all-embracing background for appreciating 
every facet of historical expression in the life of a group. 
The concept of race as the key to the interpretation 
of history has become popular because it rests, in the 
minds of many, on purely scientific grounds although 
they do not realize that anthropology is no longer 
scientific when it begins to interpret history. History 
written from the point of view of race is a 
caricature, and is insufficient to explain adequately 
historical life. This essay of the author is intended as 
an introduction to a series by others that will attempt 
to show, on strictly historical and scientific grounds, that 
the life of a people in the fullest sense is possible only 
through the surmounting of racial factors. The series 
will be written by Hermann Funke.—Jacob Rader 
Marcus. i . 

6823. PATRI, AIME. Science et philosophie de 
Vhistoire dans leurs perspectives révolutionnaires. 
[The science and philosophy of history in their revolu- 
tionary perspectives.| Lutte de Classes. Oct. 1928: 
190-197.—A knowledge of the science and philosophy 
of history is indispensable to revolutionaries. They 
must rely on solid arguments, not on sentimental 
appeals which create revolts but not revolutions They 
must be able to foresee events which will be inaus- 
picious to their struggle. Such knowledge of history 
will show them that it is a scientific fact that socialism 
will eventually triumph over capitalism, but that it 
is only a religious dogma to claim that this triumph 
will take place in Russia.— Helen M. Cory. 


6824. SALIS, JEAN R. de. Sismondi et son temps. 
[Sismondi and his time.] Bibliotheque universelle et 
Revue de Geneve. Jan. 1929: 75-86.—Sismondi (1773- 
1842) forms a transition from the 18th century school, 
whose principles he adopted without being influenced 
by its jesting carelessness, and the 19th century 
school, whose science he possessed without all of its 
freedom of spirit. His writings grew out of his exper- 
iences. They caused his fame to spread to France, 
England, Italy, Germany and Austria. In his History 
of the Italian Republics in the Middle Ages, he attempted 
to write a vast synthesis of the history of Italy from 
the fall of the western Empire to the end of the 18th 
century . He actually wrote a history of the free com- 
munes which is at once liberal and romantic. Published 
in Switzerland, his History soon became popular in 
Germany where the cult of Italy and an interest in the 
Middle Ages prevailed among savants and literati, 
but from the point of view of the champions of regional 
liberty. It was because of their sympathy with the 
Swiss peasants of the 13th century, the Dutch of the 
16th century, and the Protestant princes of the 17th 
century, all of whom fought against the Empire, that 
they were interested in Sismondi’s account of the strug- 
gle between the Lombard League and Frederick Bar- 
barossa. Sismondi loved the Middle Ages because of 
his interest in antiquity and for its examples of heroism 
and civic spirit. For him the Renaissance was above all 
a political movement. Jacob Burckhardt, an Italianized 
Swiss like himself, abandoned this idea and caused his 
work to fall into oblivion. The French Revolution 
found Sismondi in Lyons. He fled to Geneva and later 
to Tuscany, where he interested himself in agriculture 
and commerce. His acquaintance with Madame de 
Stael brought him under the influence of the German 
Romanticists and caused him to take a trip to Vienna. 
He wrote a memoir on Austrian paper money and how 
to suppress it. In Paris in 1815, he favored Napoleon 
rather than the Bourbons and the Charter of 1814. His 
salon was sought by Philhellenes, nationalist Italians, 
and other liberals. His History of the French received 
recognition and approval by the Academy in 1845. In 
his New Principles of Political Economy he opposed 
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free competition, the inhumanity of the machine, and 
industry and agriculture on a large scale, and insisted 
that economics should busy itself with the happiness 
of man. He is regarded as the founder of what the 
French call l’ économie social and the Germans Sozial- 
politik. He is considered one of the principal sources of 
modern socialism. As a transition from the 18th to the 
19th century, he represents the spirit of his time from 
Jean Jacques Rousseau to Karl Marx.— Hugo C. M. 
Wendel. 

6825. VAUTHIER, ETIENNE. Une nouvelle 
philosophie de Vhistoire: la pensée de Nicolas Ber- 
diaev. [A new philosophy of history: The ideas of 
Nicolas Berdiaev.] Flambeau. 10(7) Jul. 1, 1928: 
256-271.—The Slavophile writers form a link between 
the Orient and the Occident. The Aryans of India, 
steeped in mysticism, lacked the concept of historical 
development. The Greeks, with their conception of the 
perfect, harmonious state, could not conceive of his- 
torical evolution. The Hebrews, under the influence of 
Messianism, directed their attention toward the future. 
As a fusion of Hellenism and Hebraism, Christianity 
became the first great movement to establish the princi- 
ple of spiritual freedom and to stress the development 
of the individual. In the Middle Ages this individual 
reached his highest expression in the knight and the 
monk, who stored up great treasures of the soul but 
lost contact with liberty. Under the process of decentra- 
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lization in the Renaissance, the creative powers of 
humanity left to themselves, turned from the super- 
mundane to the mundane. Inner concentration gave 
way to externalization. The transition period (16- 
18th centuries) found man freeing himself from his 
egocentric conception of himself without becoming 
mechanocentric. The 19th century ushered in the 
greatest revolution in regard to man’s destiny. The 
machine definitely stepped in between man and nature. 
Nietzsche and Marx gave expression to the new concep- 
tion of man. The former sought salvation in the super- 
man, the latter submerged the individual in the group. 
Berdiaev calls the new epoch the New Middle Ages, 
and postulates a Christianity which stands for a spirit- 
ual freedom not definable in the philosophical termin- 
ology of the 13th century. It is his task to restore to 
the spirit its creative power by delving into the phi- 
losophy of history, by dealing metaphysically with 
historical facts, and by using the new comprehension 
of the past to throw light upon the course of the future. 
He hopes for a new spiritual revolution which will con- 
sist in a deepening sense of life and mechanism. He 
believes in the Occident, and thinks that the stoutest 
weapons of the Orient have been already broken by the 
West. In this respect Berdiaev’s position is more 
solid than Kayserling’s, whose metaphysical com- 
plexities are not supported by an historical sense as 
keen as that of his rival— Hugo C. M. Wendel. 
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6826. BERG, L. S. BEPI, JI.C. HKparnii ouepx 
ucropuu pycckokw reorpadusecKkoh HaykKu _(BIIOT 
mo 1923 roma). [A short outline of the history of 
Russian geographical science (up to 1923).] Way. Anaze- 
mun Hayx CCCP, [1929: pp. 152.]-—The object of 
this publication is to present a short outline of the his- 
tory of geographic science in USSR. The author de- 
fines geography as a chorological science (Xdépos), 
engaged not in the nature and form of the things or 
phenomena which are the objects of its study, but ex- 
clusively in their distribution in space and their mutual 
connection. In accordance with the definition of the 


word “landscape” established by the Russian scientist 
V. Dokuchaef, the author further defines geography, as 
a science about landscapes, natural or cultural. 
natural landscape is a region extending over a com- 
paratively large area of the earth within which the char- 
acter of the relief, climate, plantations and soil have been 
harmoniously united. A cultural landscape is one in 
whose creation man plays a very important part. 
The author enumerates the institutions which are en- 
gaged in geographic investigations and geographic 
scientific editions, describes the state of Russian cartog- 
raphy, and gives an outline of the study of land and 
water. The article closes with a discussion of historical 
geography which is the study of the landscapes of past 
history, natural and cultural—M. Azadovsky. 
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(See also Entry 5810) 


6827. BAILEY, E. H. S. Food products originating 
in Latin American countries and their importance in 
the world market. Jour. of Geog. 28(5) May 1929: 
207—211.—Food products, which have originated in the 
Latin American countries, include the potato, cassava, 
sweet potato, avocado, maguey, white sapote, the 
chayote, the Brazilian cherimoya and several less 
known fruits, Brazil nuts, the vanilla, the tonka bean, 
and the stimulants cacao, mate and guarana. Food 
products, which have become very important since 
their introduction from other regions, include the 
banana and coffee. This impressive list of foods in 
Latin America includes tubers, fruits, beverages, and 
flavors. There are still immense possibilities in develop- 
ing markets for fruits, oil-bearing and edible nuts, and 
vegetables about which the world at large knows noth- 
ing.—M. EF. Branom. 

6828. LEITER, HERMANN. Zur Geographie des 
Papiers in der Weltwirtschaft. [The geography of 


paper in international economy.] Muittezl. der Geog. 
epee ke in Wien. 72(1-2) 1929: 109-117.—E#. T. 

att. 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
(See also Entries 5715, 6651, 6845) 

6829. LANGHANS-RATZEBURG, MANFRED. 
Die strittigen Gebiete der Erde seit 1900. [The 
disputed areas of the earth since 1900.] Petermanns 


Mitteil. 75(1-2) 1929: 10-15; (8-4) 1929: 77-82; 
(5-6) 1929: 136-140.—Land ownership has been a 
subject of international dispute throughout the 
world’s history. Two bordering nations may claim an 
area lying between them, or several nations may be 
in dispute over the ownership of some other land. 
Such “disputed territories” are usually in actual pos- 
session of one nation while the other nation, or nations, 
refuse to recognize the right of possession and re- 
peatedly voices disapproval of such a condition. The 
first part of the article analyzes the causes responsible 
for territorial disputes and then proceeds to outline 
what has been done and what might be done to brin 
about the solution of the problem. Five principa 


causes are suggested: (a) Location. Disputed areas 

usually lie between the two disputing nations; (b) 

Ethnographic reasons; (c) Economic reasons; (d) 

Historical: Population pressure, particularly stressed, 

(e) Failure accurately to delineate boundary lines in a 

settlement. The author suggests the methods of ap- 

proach which should be made in the investigation of 

disputed territories and indicates his belief that there 

is an excellent field for the political geographer in this 

work. Cooperation between international lawyers 

and political geographers is necessary for best results. 

The second part of the article lists the areas at present 

in dispute and those in which disputes have been 

settled since 1900. Ten areas in Asia are listed as being 

at present in dispute, ranging from near Syria to Iraq, 

Tibet, and to Wrangel Island in the Arctic Ocean. Special 

recognition is accorded the dispute between Russia and 

the United States regarding Wrangel and Herald Is- 

lands. The author enumerates seventeen important 

areal disputes which have been settled in Asia since 

1900. Fourteen boundary disputes are listed as still 

pending in the western hemisphere but only one of them 

(Isla de la Pasi6n) is within North America proper, 

all the others being in the Caribbean lands and South 

America. Small maps are furnished which show the dis- 

puted zones involved between (a) Haiti and the Do- 

minican Republic, (b) Peru and Ecuador, (c) Bolivia 

and Paraguay, with Argentina’s minor claim also 

depicted, and (d) Argentina and Uruguay at the mouth 

of Plate River. In closing, the author discusses all im- 

portant disputed areas, sixteen in number, for which 
settlements have been made since 1900. Of these six 
were in North America, the others in South America 
or in the Caribbean lands. In each case the controversy 
is stated, the method of settlement explained, and the 
final award concisely outlined. (The general procedure ’ 
followed throughout is to give the definite location for 
each area, the contesting nations, a brief statement of 
the historical background, and a list of references 
whereby the details may be obtained. The entire 
series provides an explanatory catalogue of the areas 
of the earth wherein there are conflicting claims of 
sovereignty pending and also of the areas for which 
settlements have been agreed upon since 1900. Fifteen 
maps.)— Nels A. Bengtson. 
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REGIONAL STUDIES 


POLAR REGIONS 


ARCTIC 


6830. SOPER, J. DEWEY. A faunal investigation 
of southern Baffin Island. Canada. Dept. of Mines. 
Nat. Mus. of Canada. Bull. #53, Biological Series, #15 
1928: pp. 1-143.—Contains the narrative of the ex- 
pedition and description of the fauna of southern Baffin 
Island as observed by the author on an expedi- 
tion for the National Museum of Canada in 1924-26. 
Headquarters were established at Pangnirtung Fiord 
in Cumberland Sound and exploration and mapping 
were carried out in Cumberland Sound, on Nettilling 
Lake and thence to Foxe Basin and on the Amadjuak 
River south through Amadjuak Lake. Topographical 
descriptions are included in the narrative.—M. Warthin. 

6831. WILKINS, SIR HUBERT. Observations 
of ice conditions made on an airplane flight from Point 
Barrow, Alaska to Spitzbergen, April 15th-16th 1928: 
Petermanns Mitteil. Ergdnzungsheft. (201) 1929: 22- 
23.—Summarizing ice conditions with reference to 
future flights, the author states that along the Alaskan 
coast frozen lagoons present smooth landing surfaces, 
but that an open lead is usually to be found in the 
vicinity of Point Barrow. Over the sea conditions were 
irregular but occasional landing fields were observed. 
At places, the ice seemed sufficiently stable to allow of a 
permanent station, but housings should be as portable 
as possible. He concludes that with preliminary ground 
preparation airships can be used in this area at all 
seasons and, at certain times, without such preparation. 
March, April and May are best for exploration.— 
M. Warthin. 


ANTARCTIC 


6832. AAGAARD, BJARNE. Antarctic whaling 
and exploration. Scottish Geog. Mag. 45(1) Jan. 1929: 
23-24.—Hoping to discover new fishing grounds for 
his flourishing Antarctic whaling industry, Consul 
Lars Christensen of Norway, in 1927, dispatched the 
“Odd I’ from South Georgia to Peter I Island. Although 
sighted only twice since its discovery by von Bellings- 
hausen in 1821, this island was so well charted that 
there was no difficulty in locating it. Nine-tenths 
of the island, 8 miles long and 5 miles broad, was 
covered with snow andice. The cliffs, though corroded, 
rose steeply from the water and a landing was imprac- 
ticable. The island was circumnavigated, and photo- 
graphed, seven soundings were taken, and numerous 
natural features were named. Commercially, the trip 
was unsuccessful, no whales seeming to be present in 
the adjacent waters —M. Warthin. 

6833. BROWN, R. N. RUDMOSE. Recent Ant- 
arctic discoveries. Scottish Geog. Mag. 45(2): Mar. 
15, 1929: 100-103.—M. Warthin. 

6834. ISACHSEN, GUNNAR. Modern Norwe- 
gian whaling in the Antarctic. Geog. Rev. 19(3) Jul. 
1929: 387-403.—As whaling grounds along the coasts 
of Spitzbergen, Greenland and Baffin Island became 
depleted the industry was prolonged by pelagic whaling 
‘and the invention of the grenade harpoon and the air 
pump, but by 1914 whaling had practically ceased in 
the Northern Hemisphere. In the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, whales had been reported by James Clark Ross 
and in 1892 the Norwegian whaler “Jason” visited the 
east side of Graham Land. H. J. Bull in the “‘Ant- 
arctic’ penetrated Ross Sea in 1894-95 and observed 
great numbers of blue whales. Norwegian Antarctic 
whaling commenced with the successful visit of the 
floating factory ‘Admiralen’” to the vicinity of the 
Falkland Islands. ..Whaling in the Antarctic is now 


carried on from Patagonia and the islands on the 
west side of Graham Land eastward to the longitude 
of Cape Town and also in the vicinity of Ross Sea. 
The British Government controls the industry in the 
Falkland Island Dependencies by issuing licenses. 
A modern Norwegian whaling expedition—highly 
organized and costly—usually consists of a number of 
whale catchers attached to a factory ship which is 
equipped with a slip by which the whale may be hauled 
within the vessel. Some companies have shore stations 
where guano is made and repairs may be effected. 
In 1928-29 the Norwegian Antarctic whaling fleet 
consisted of 24 floating factories, 85 whale catchers, and 
three land stations. The production for the same period 
was 1,600,000 barrels of oil which exceeded by 200,000 
barrels the world production of the previous year. 
Many pioneer voyages have been made by whalers in 
Antarctic waters, Larson in the ‘“Jason’’ attained the 
highest latitude along eastern Graham Land until the 
Wilkins’ flight of 1928. Bull, in the ‘‘Antarctic,”’ 
penetrated the ice pack and made the first landing in 
South Victoria Land. The1929 expedition of the “Odd I.”’ 
obtained new information on Peter I Island and that 
of the “Norwegia”’ resulted in the acquisition of 
Bouvet Island by Norway. Scientific study of the 
industry has also been carried on—the ‘‘Discovery”’ 
expeditions being particularly noteworthy.—WM. 
Warthin. 

6835. MILL, HUGH ROBERT. The significance 
of Sir Hubert Wilkins’ Antarctic flights. Geog. Rev. 
19 (8) Jul. 1929: 377-386.—In the century of discovery 
before the flights of Sir Hubert Wilkins the eastern 
side of Graham Land had been traced only as far south 
as latitude 68°S. and no one had ever visited the 
interior. Wilkins’ flights have done more to suggest 
possible solutions and to point the way to future 
investigations than any other two days work since 
exploration began. Uncertainty remains as to whether 
the ice-filled channels observed are sea channels or 
flat-bottomed valleys. Some pecularities of ice con- 
ditions in Weddell Sea might be explained if on ex- 
ceptional occasions Stefansson Strait were open. 
Geographical nomenclature in the Antarctic is a delicate 
problem.—M. Warthin. 

6836. REGELSPERGER, GUSTAVE. Une ile 
norvégienne dans la zone antarctique: l’ile Bouvet. 
L’Océanie Frangaise. 24(105) Nov.—Dec. 1928: 143- 
145.—M. Warthin. 

6837. UNSIGNED. Bouvet Island. Geographical 
Jour. 72(6) Dec. 1928: 537-546.—On December 1, 
1927 Bouvet Island was annexed to Norway by an 
exploring party in the “Norwegia.’”’ Great Britain 
announced a previous claim. In 1739 Bouvet had 
sighted land in this vicinity as did other later explorers. 
In 1825 Capt. Norris discovered Liverpool and Thomp- 
son islands in the same locality. He landed upon Liver- 
pool Island. The claim of Great Britain was based 
upon Captain Norris’s discovery. The exact location 
and number of islands in the vicinity was uncertain 
until 1898 when the ‘Valdivia’ Expedition after a 
thorough search failed to find any islands in previously 
reported localities but sighted land at latitude 54° 
26’S. and longitude 8° 24’E. which was named Bouvet 
Island after the first discoverer of land in the neighbor- 
hood. It had been supposed that the Bouvet Island 
of the “Valdivia” Expedition was either the Liverpool 
or Thompson Island of Capt. Norris. The Norwegian 
claim questioned this. Careful investigation seems 
to conclude that there seems to be no reasonable 
grounds for doubting the identity of Liverpool and 
Bouvet Islands. The existence of Thompson Island 
in the neighborhood still seems possible—M. Warthin. 
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6838. UNSIGNED. Antarctic flights of 1928-29. 
Geog. Rev. 19(2) Apr. 1929: 307-310.—On December 
20, 1928, Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins flew south from 
Deception Island over Graham Land which he found 
to consist of two major islands separated by broad 
ice-filled channels. His discovery would seem to nega- 
tive the theory that Andean folding extends across 
Antarctica. From his base on the Bay of Whales, on 
January 28, 1929, Commander Byrd flew beyond Scott 
Nunataks and discovered the Rockefeller Range 
where fourteen peaks up to 2000 feet in elevation were 
distinguished. A later flight disclosed mountains east 
of the Rockefeller Range which were apparently with- 
out the Ross Sea Dependency and, therefore, were 
claimed for the United States and named Marie Byrd 
Land. (maps).—M. Warthin. 

6839. WILKINS, SIR HUBERT. The Wilkins- 
Hearst Antarctic expedition. Geog. Rev. 19(3) Jul. 
1929: 353-376.—Sir Hubert Wilkins with a party of 
four and two planes arrived at Deception Island, on 
the whaler ‘‘Hektoria’? on November 6, 1928. An 
unusual season had reduced the ice in the land-encircled 
harbor and it was found impossible to rise from it 
with: skiis. Meanwhile, the snow had melted on the 
land where it became necessary to clear away mounds 
of lava in order to construct a poor runway. On 
December 20, 1928 under favorable weather conditions, 
the author with Hielson as pilot flew south over Graham 
Land. The flight which extended to latitude 71° 20’S. 
and longitude 64° 15’W. proved that Graham Land was 
not part of the continental mass, two segments being 


distinguished before what appeared to be the Antarctic - 


continent was reached. A second flight was made 250 
miles over Graham Land and confirmed the observa- 
tions of the first flight. [This article is illustrated by 
photographs taken on the flight together with a key 
showing the location and view of each. A map of 
Graham Land region incorporating the discoveries of 
Sir Hubert Wilkins is inserted. Proposed names for 
the numerous natural features described are listed in 
an appendix.|—-M. Warthin. 

6840. WORDIE, J. M. Sir Hubert Wilkins’ dis- 
coveries in Graham Land. Geog. Jour. 78(3) Mar. 
1929: 254-257.—M. Warthin. 
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6841. CUISINIER, LOUIS. Régions calcaire de 
VIndochine. [Limestone regions of Indochina.] Ann. 
de Géog. 38 (213) May 1929: 266-273.—From Szechwan 
through Tonkin, we find many recurrent zones of 
limestone. Their altitude diminishes southeastward 
from over 2000 m. at Yunnanfu to 1000 m. in the range 
Lue Anh Chau in central Tonkin, until in Dongtrieu 
and the Bay of Along, the peaks appear above alluvium 
or seawater which drowns the range. The limestone 
massif east of the Mekong river, and near Lat. 17° 
18°N. and Long. 105°E. forms a plateau extending 80 
km. NW-SE and about 50 km. wide. It consists of 
Permo-Carboniferous limestone, resting upon a com- 
plex floor of sandstones, schists and granite. Its 
ragged walls rise 600-700 m. from the floor, surrounded 
by buttes and mesas that testify to a formerly greater 
extent. Its surface displays an extreme type of karst- 
topography—jagged peaks connected by arétes and 
severed by gulf-lke hollows, where the valleys have 
been deepened by solution. Most of the drainage passes 
through caverns: 
is very difficult; and the revion’s new capital, Thakhet 
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on the Mekong river, was selected because of its position 


at the terminus of a route through the limestone pla- 
teau.—Frederick. K. Morris. 


India 
(See also Entries 6268, 6423) 


6842. CORBETT, SIR GEOFFREY. The found- 
ing of the Himalayan Club. Himalayan Jour. Records 
of the Himalayan Club. 1(1) Apr. 1929: 1-3.—On 
February 17, 1928, the ‘‘Himalayan Club” was for- 
mally inaugurated at Delhi primarily “‘to encourage 
and assist Himalayan travel and exploration, and to 
extend knowledge of the Himalaya and adjoining 
mountain ranges through science, art, literature and 
sport.” An attempt to include as founder members 
everyone who has ‘‘done things’ in the Himalya has 
resulted in an enrollment of 127 such members. ‘The 
Mountain Club of India’”’ formed almost contemporane- 
ously with the “Himalayan Club” has been amal- 
gamated with the latter—HE. T. Platt. 

6843. CORBET, SIR GEOFFREY. Himalayan 
expeditions. Himalayan Jour. 1(1) Apr. 1929: 87-99. 
—Recent Himalayan expeditions include the following: 
(1) An ornithological expedition to Kashmir organized 
by Rear Admiral Hubert Lynes and carried on by Mr. 
B. B. Osmaston and Mr. Hugh Whistler to study the 
distribution and habits of the Kashmir birds was in 
the field during the summer of 1928. (2) The Club 
Alpino Italiano and the Royal Italian Geographical 
Society are sponsoring an expedition under the leader- 
ship of H. R. H. the Duke of Spoleto which will at- 
tempt in the summer of 1929 to cross the Muztag- 
Karakoram watershed hoping to reach the Shaksgam 
valley, surveying the last remaining gap with its 
tributary glaciers. The Duke of Spoleto in 1928 or- 
ganized a preliminary expedition to Baltistan. It is 
believed that Dr. Balestreri, one of the members of 
this expedition, was the first to climb the rocky peak 
Cheri Chor (17,800—-18,000 ft.?) In 1927 Dr. Emil 
Trinkler organized an expedition to investigate the 
geography and geology of the western Kwen-lun and 
western Takla-Makan and returned to Leh on the 
17th August, 1928 having studied particularly the 
glaciation of the region. (4) Starting in January, 
1926 Dr. Filchner entered Chinese Turkestan at Kuldja 
crossed to Turfan and Hami, went across the Gobi 
desert to Anshi, thence to Kum bum near Kokonur 
where he spent the winter 1926-27. Leaving there in 
May 1927 he travelled west and southwest following 
more or less the routes of Prjevalski and Welby finally 
reaching Leh in the middle of February 1928. (5) 
Captain McCallum travelled 15,200 miles by auto from 
Peking [Peiping] to London through southern China and 
northern Indo-China, Tonking, Annam and Cambodia, 
Siam, Calcutta, Kashmir, along the North-West 
Frontier, through south eastern Persia, ‘Iraq, Syria 
and Anatolia to Europe.—#. T. Platt. 


Northern Asia 
(See also Entry 6910) 


6844. ORLOVA, E. OPJIOBA, E. Xosaiiersenuerit’ 
6nrT WaMyToB Kamuarxu. [Economic life of the Lamuts 
of Kamchatka.] CesepHaa Asua. 5-6 (23-24) 1928: 
84-99.—This article is a discussion of central Kam- 
chatka based on the materials of the 1926-27 census 
of the Far East. Reindeer breeding is the chief occupa- 
tion there. The material culture, holidays, games, fairy- 
tales—everything—is connected with the reindeers. 
Children of 9-12 herd reindeer. _ Besides reindeer, the 
Lamut have horses and dogs. Horses are used in 


~ hunting. Dogs are used-for travelling: as well as for - 
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hunting. The food of dogs consists of fish (19.8 per- 
cent) and meat. The Lamut cure hides for the market, 
make their own clothing and various articles of bone, 
wood and iron. (Several tables of reindeer breeding 
and other occupations are included in this article.)\— 


G. Vasilevich. 
EUROPE 


France 


6845. REY, M. La limite géographique de 
Vhabitat perché dans les Alpes frangaises. [The geo- 
graphic limits of the perched village in the French 
Alps.] Rev. de Géog. 17(1) 1929: 5-39.—The limit of 
perched villages in the French Alps is shown on a map 
to be south of a line running from Valence in a south- 
easterly direction. It is not true as is generally supposed 
that villages were placed on high hills entirely for 
defence against the Saracen, although such defense 
may have been a factor. This custom is traditional 
from Roman times, if not from the Neolithic. The 
feudal practice of fortifying a hill top was a strong 
factor in preserving this tradition. It is curious to note 
that always perched villages are in the region of the 
herding of small beasts, sheep, and goats. Never is it 
associated with cattle herding. The geographic factor 
is that most perched villages are in fertile valleys which 
are open to attack. The impoverished and isolated 
village seldom is perched. The causes then are political, 
economic, or both. [There is a bibliography given.]— 
Roderick Peattie. 

6846. PLANDE, R. L’utilisation industrielle de la 
vallée d’Aspe (2 figures). [Industrial utilization of 
the Valley of Aspe.] Rev. de Géog. Alpine. 17(1) 1929: 
41-54.— Until recently the Valley of Aspe was a 
peaceful backward community in the French Pyrenees. 
With the inauguration of a trans-Pyrenean railway in 
July, 1928, all was changed. Now five hydroelectric 
plants are installed, another is under construction and 
two more are planned. The five plants are owned by a 
corporation which sells power to the Midi Railway. 
In places the railway is laid over a four per cent grade 
which is too steep for economical use of steam. In 
all there are now forty-five miles of canalsin the valley and 
its tributary, developing 100,000 hp. At places the stream 
bed is dry, so complete is the use of the water. Ad- 
jacent valleys are undergoing similar developments. 
The rustic life of these valleys is fast becoming a thing 
of the past. [A bibliography is given.]— Roderick Peattie. 

6847. JOXE, R., and CASEVITZ, J. Nantes, 
la ville et V’industrie. [Nantes, the city and its in- 
dustries.] Ann. de Géog. 38(213) May 1929: 230- 
245.—Nantes is nodally situated where the valleys 
of the Sévre Nantaise, the Loire, and the Erdre join, 
and the junction of the two latter rivers was the scene 
of a market before Rome conquered Gaul. The Romans 
further developed the city, but it was nearly ruined by 
later invasions. During the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries there were many ups and downs. Its growth 
was aided by trade with the colonies, but commerce 
suffered at times because of jealousies of the merchants, 
loss of colonies, and sugar beet competition with 
important sugar cane products. As the Loire became 
choked with sand the people of Nantes saw the begin- 
ning of a new rival city—Saint-Nazaire. At the begin- 
ning of the present century the city particularly lacked 
good outlet to the sea and industrial sites. Dredging 
and the digging of a canal four leagues long has given 
access to the sea and railways lead to the interior. 
Formerly low, useless land has been reclaimed and made 
available for industrial sites. Threatened with eclipse 
a few decades ago Nantes has grown rapidly in recent 
years until it now has 184,000 inhabitants. The first 
manufactures had their origin in the colonial commerce 
as: refineries, cloth mills and requirements of the navy. 
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Lately there has been developed metallurgical plants 
and factories putting up products of the farm, truck 
gardens, fisheries, and imported food. The principal 
manufactures today are the preparations of foods, 
fertilizers and metallic products.—Frank E. Williams. 


Germany and Austria 


6848. HALBFASS, WILHELM. Elektrizitatswirt- 
schaft und ihr Verhdltnis zur Wasserkraftausnutzung, 
1926 u. 1927. [The German electrical industry and its 
relation to the extent of use of water power, in 1926 
and 1927.] Petermanns Mitieil. 75 (5-6) 1929: 126.— 
The total electric current produced in Germany in 
1926 amounted to 21 billion kilowatt hours, or about 
334 kwh. per person, being relatively much larger 
in the industrial states and far lower in the agricul- 
tural states. Of the total about one sixth, or 51 kwh. 
per person, was produced from water power. The 
hydro-electric power was more important absolutely 
as well as relatively in the southern states, amounting 
to 434 kwh. per person in Waldeck, and only 15 in 
Prussia. In Bavaria 75 per cent of the electric power 
was derived from water power, but only 3 per cent in 
Prussia. The figures for 1927 show an increase for 
all Germany of 20 per cent, due chiefly to various 
extensions tying up the power works in the three 
southern states of Baden, Bavaria, and Wirttemburg, 
with each other, and with plants in Switzerland, the 
Austrian Tyrol, and the Main River district. There 
is now a continuous connection from the Tyrol to 
Hamburg. In Switzerland the electric power developed 
in 1926 amounted to 5.4 billion kwh., or 1430 per 
person. In Italy, in the same year, the total was 8.4 
billion kwh., or 212 per person, of which 90 to 95 
per cent was generated from water power. The differ- 
ences between the different provinces in Italy was even 
greater than that in Germany, being as high as 1130 
per person in Umbria, 700 in Piedmont, but only 150 
in Liguria, and a mere 15 in Calabria and 3 in Apulia.— 
Richard Hartshorne. 


British Isles 


ENGLAND 


6849. APPLETON, JOHN B. Iron and steel 
industry of the Cleveland district. Econ. Geog. 5 (3) 
Jul. 1929: 308-319.—The Cleveland District, located 
along the River Tees with Middlesbrough as its center, 
is the capital of Britain’s iron and steel industry. Its 
salient advantages are: (1) propinquity to Durham 
coking coal and fluxing limestone and Cleveland iron- 
stone; (2) tidewater sites along a navigable waterway; 
(3) plant wharves which handle foreign ores directly 
from ocean vessels; (4) low freight rates on imported 
ores, since a return cargo of coal to Mediterranean and 
Baltic regions is available; (5) economical coastwise 
transportation; (6) adequate shipping facilities for the 
exportation of metallurgical products; (7) excellent 
railway communications with all Britain; and (8) plenty 
of land well adapted to the industry. The cost of 
manufacture is higher here than in rival European 
countries because of (1) higher wages, (2) high railroad 
rates which have increased 50 per cent for long dis- 
tances and almost 100 per cent for short hauls since 
1913, and (8) very heavy imperial and local taxation. 
In order to meet increased competition, the great 
steel combines have modernized their plants and are 
struggling to reduce production costs and regain some 
of their lost markets.—C. Langdon White. 


SCOTLAND - 
6850. CROWE, P. R. The coal and iron indus- 
tries of Scotland. Geography. 15 Part 2 (84) Jun. 1929: 
129-132.—Sagging and faulting in the coal beds have 
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not only caused the fields to be isolated into definite 
basins but have also greatly complicated their detailed 
structure and therefore the problems of mining. This 
has been further accentuated by intense volcanic 
activity; consequently a coal measure map does not 
correspond to one of coal mines. Clayband and black- 
band ironstones were easily worked and greatly stimu- 
lated iron manufacture from 1843 to 1863, and though 
the output has now fallen off greatly the momentum 
acquired has a present effect even in the local situation 
of modern blast furnaces near the old iron-fields. The 
location of the coal-fields on or near the sea, in the 
agricultural plan of Scotland was a great advantage in 
their early exploitation and for early export of coal. 
Mining was carried on in the eastern part in the 12th 
century. The conditions of mining in each district 
are discussed in detail. The analysis is based on a 
series of quantitative maps not reproduced.— Richard 
Hartshorne. 


Eastern Europe 
(See also Entry 7301) 


6851. ALYMOV, V. . AJIBIMOB, B. CosppemenHoe 
cocTosHue OneHeBO;CTBa Ha HKojIbCKOM MOJIyOCTpoBe. 
[The breeding of reindeer on the Kola Peninsula.] 
Ceseppan Asuna 4(22) 1928: 84-90.—G. Vasilevich. 

6852. KERZELLI, S. KEPIJEJIJIM, C. Oneneson- 
erso P.C.@.C.P. [Reindeer breeding in RSFSR. CO- 
BETCKMM CEBEP 1 1929: 111-133. The aim of this 
work is (1) to give aninsight into the history of reindeer 
breeding, and the measures for the development of 
reindeer trade within the last ten years; (2) to explain 
the plans for re-establishing reindeer breeding. The 
Zyriane have been a great factor in precipitating the 
changes that have taken place in reindeer breeding 
in the European North. They have supplied the capital 
for and introduced breeding of chamois. While the 
Zyriane were the prime factors in destroying the balance 
of natural economy in the marshes, colonization, also, 
has been a factor in disrupting the lives of the nomad 
reindeer breeders. As early as the late 19th century the 
first expedition was formed to study their downfall. 
Besides expeditions, laboratories were erected for 
research in different places; these, however, soon failed 
from lack of organization. Later the war was a factor 
in causing the decrease of reindeer (statistics of each 
region are given). Serious attention was given the 
industry only after the war when measures were taken 
for the improvement of reindeer breeding. Centers for 
the study of reindeer and ‘‘zoo-technical’”’ circles were 
organized in different places. The principal problems of 
these circles involved studies of the food of the reindeer 
in its natural setting to ascertain the swamp acreage 
necessary for the feeding of one reindeer, and practical 
methods of improving the breed of reindeer in the 
marshes. The development of fishing is essential to 
provide a balanced economic life for the reindeer 
breeder.—G. Vasilevich. 


AFRICA 


Lower Guinea and Congo Basin 


6853. SHELFORD, FREDERIC. Sierra Leone in 
the making. Jour. of the African Soc. 28(111) Apr. 
1929: 235-240.—Sierra Leone (the Lion Rock) is to 
coasting steamers the gateway to West Africa. British, 
French and Portuguese were for many decades engaged 
in the West African slave trade. The British exported 
some 300,000 slaves from Africa between 1680 and 1700. 
From 1700 to 1786 the British carried 600,000 slaves to 
Jamaica alone. The French and Portuguese possibly 
exceeded the British figures. It is to this slave trade 
that Sierra Leone owes to its origin, for when the Brit- 
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ish navy undertook to abolish the slave trade, it was 
to this locality (Freetown) that freed slaves and 
confiscated cargoes of slaves were brought. In 1808 
Sierra Leone was made a colony. The history of this 
colony falls into three stages. First, (1808-1875) dur- 
ing which the newly liberated slaves were given too 
much liberty, with a resulting development of shameless 
and unrestricted vice; second, (1875-1894) marked by 
the coming of missionaries and traders, a period of suc- 
cesful ventures. At this time the exploitation of the 
great natural wealth of palm oil and palm kernels was 
undertaken. A lively export to Liverpool and Hamburg 
resulted. In return Germany and the U.K. sent cotton 
goods, hardware, cutlery, gin, etc. During this period 
Sierra Leone was known as ‘‘the white man’s grave”’ 
and yielded but 60,000 pounds revenue in 1887. Third, 
(1894-1929) a period of systematic development. The 
first narrow gauge railway was surveyed in 1894-5, and 
built from 1896 to 1899. By 1897 the revenue from the 
colony was double that of 1887. At the present date the 
colony possesses 330 miles of railway, including a very 
steep line from Freetown to the mountains behind the 
town. This enables the white officials and traders to 
commute from the heat of the lowlands to cool upland 
homes. The export of palm oil, kernels and other 
products now yields approximately 900,000 pounds per 
year. The population is sparse; it is not a white man’s 
country and it will always be a colony of second-rate 
importance, but its railways have brought a steady and 
encouraging prosperity.—G. T. Renner. 


/ 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 
(See also Entry 6651) 


6854. CHUTE, ARTHUR HURT. Canada’s golden 
north. Anempire of minerals supplementing an empire 
of wheat. World’s Work. Jul. 1929: 36-41.—R. H. 
Brown. 

6855. PATTON, HAROLD S. Canada’s advance 
to Hudson Bay. Econ. Geog. 5 (3) Jul. 1929: 215-235.— 
An historical and economic geographic study of the 
Hudson Bay route: its use in1811by Scottish colonists of 
the Red River Valley; the development of railways and 
the westward expansion of population; the physical and 
economic difficulties attending the construction of the 
railway to Hudson Bay; the final selection of Churchill 
as the terminal port; navigation problems and attempts 
of the Canadian government to solve them and to 
extend the period of navigation; the possibilities of this 
route for shipments of grain and for other commodities: 
as a stimulus in the development of the Laurentian 
Plateau areas of Canada; as a short cut route to the 


Orient. (Maps and _ illustrations 
article. )—-E. D. Elston. accompany the 


United States 
(See also Entry 7368) 


. 


steel industry of the U. S. Jour. of Geog. 28(4) Apr. 


1929: 133-153.— (Maps, photograph, table.)—Langdon 


White. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
6857. STRAIN, WARREN. 


28(5) May 1929: 211-216—Th 
growth of Fort Wayne were due | 
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6856. HARTSHORNE, RICHARD. The iron and 
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location and early- 
argely to its advan- 
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tageous commercial position. The site at the junction of 
and St. Joseph and St. Mary’s rivers where they form the 
Maumee River draining to Lake Erie served to provide 
routes to the north, east and south. A glacial valley to 
the southwest facilitated the construction of the 
Wabash-Erie Canal giving an added water route to.the 
Ohio system. Since 1858 the railways have displaced 
the waterways and Fort Wayne has grown to be 
Indiana’s second city. (Three graphs, 1 map.)—W. O. 
Blanchard. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
(See also Entry 6404) 


6858. JONES, CLARENCEF. Agricultural Regions 
of South America. Econ. Geog. 5 (3) Jul. 1929: 277-307. 
—A cross-section of agriculture from the interior 
Amazonian plains to the Pacific coast of Peru consti- 
tutes the salient feature of the fifth instalment of this 
series. The agricultural area embraced in the Yungas 
Region extends from Southern Boliviato Northern Peru. 
Essentially it is a transition zone from the heated 
interior lowlands to the elevated mountains and pla- 
teaus, a strip of land offering unusual contrasts in 
physical setting as well asin agricultural development. 
In the largely terraced fertile valleys, production of 
crops on a commercial scale prevails, cocoa, sugar and 
cacao going to many parts of the highlands; the higher 
slopes form a second zone and graze llamas, alpacas, 
and sheep in addition to yielding a few temperate crops. 
The lands to which many of these products go form the 
Central Andean Crops and Grazing Region. This re- 
gion, holding the bulk of Peruvian and Bolivian popula- 
tion, depends largely on a subsistence agriculture of a 
few crops—chiefly potatoes and grazing. Here even 
more than in the Yungas Region, isolation resulting 
from difficulties of transportation hampers expansion. 
The Peruvian Irrigated Coastal Valleys differ from both 
interior regions in many ways. Output goes largely to 
foreign markets, so that this area, 16 per cent of Peru- 
vian crop land, produces almost one-half of the nation’s 
export trade. Hence the irrigated cotton and sugar 
fields display a modernity of technique unknown in the 
highlands or in the eastern Andean slopes.—Clarence 
F. Jones. 


Brazil 


(See also Entry 7206) 


6859. GARCIA GUBEN. EI Brasil en la leyenda 
antes de Colén. [Brazil inlegend before Columbus.] Bol. 
Soc. Mexicana de Geog. y Estadistica. 39 (1-6) 1929: 
81-86.—Clarence F. Jones. 
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Chile 


6860. STREL’NIKOV,I.D. CTPEJIBHUKOB, U1. J. 
Pycckaa okcnenunia B Bpasunuio akanemMuka Jlanre- 
mopdha (1821-1829). [Russian expedition of Langsdorff 
into Brazil in 1821—1829.] IIpupoya. 18(1) 1929: 43-54. 
—KEarly in the last century Russian Geographical 
expeditions attained a world-wide fame: Krusenstern 
(voyage around the world), Litke (Nova Zembla), 
Bellinshausen (South Seas), Wrangel (Northern Si- 
berian shores). But the carefully planned expedition of 
G. Langsdorff, which achieved so much, remains en- 
tirely forgotten even in Russia. This because the ex- 
treme hardships and diseases encountered drove its 
leaderinsane. All written records were lost. Nevertheless 
the valuable collections of the expedition long formed 
an outstanding contribution to science. A descrip- 
tion of it by G. G. Manizer, of the 1914-1916 Russian 
expedition to S. America, will be published by the 
Russian Academy of Science. [Langsdorff was born in 
1774 in Germany, attended Goettingen University, 
practised medicine in Portugal, was greatly interested 
in botany and zoology, was made in 1803 a correspond- 
ing member of the Russian Academy of Science. From 
1812-1821 he was Russian Consul General to Rio-de- 
Janeiro, whence he sent innumerable entomological col- 
lections to the Academy.] In 1821 Langsdorff was ap- 
pointed to head an expedition into Brazil. The only 
printed matter on the expedition was a letter from 
Langsdorff in a St. Petersburg paper and the diary of 
one of the painters of the expedition published in 1875 
in Rio-de-Janeiro. After a series of small excursions the 
expedition undertook in 1825 their fatal journey by the 
Paran4é and Paraguay rivers to the sources of the 
Amazon, After 8 months 7 days of indescribable hard- 
ships they reached the town of Cuyabdé. Nevertheless, 
a wealth of material was gathered and accurate pictures 
made of six Indian tribes. Early in 1828 the expedition, 
reached Augusta Falls, where nearly all the members 
had malaria in the most severe form; one was drowned. 
In 1828 the expedition arrived at Parad and the de- 
mented Langsdorff was taken to Germany, where he 
died in Freiburg in 1852. The botanist of the expedition, 
Riedel, continued his collections and supplied from 
1822-1834 80,000 specimens of 8,000 species of plants. 
The ethnographical collections and sketches (many in 
colors) present a real treasure, as they relate to tribes, 
which at that time were scarcely touched by civilization 
and have since become extinct or absorbed by European 
civilization V. P. de Smitt. 

6861. PENA I LILLO, OSCAR. La mineria del 
manganeso en Chile. [Manganese in Chile.] Bol. 
Minero de la Soc. Nacional de Mineria. 40(356) Dec. 
1928: 663-669.—Clarence F. Jones. 
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CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


LINGUISTICS 
(See also Entries 7008, 7079) 


6862. BORCHERS, ERICH. Sprach- und Griin- 
dungsgeschichte der erzgebirgischen Kolonie im Ober- 
harz. [A history of the settlement and language of the 
colony of Erzgebirgans in the Upper Harz.] Deutsche 
Dialektgeographie. 22 1929: pp. 148.—In 1922 the 
author made a thorough investigation of the Upper 
Harz language island, the third of the High German 
colonies in Lower Germany. His study thus forms a 
sequel to the work of E. Boehmer, who wrote on the 
Palatinate colony on the Lower Rhine, and to that of 
R. Ehrhardt, who investigated the Swabian colony in 
West Prussia. The result of Borchers’ investigation is 
that the Upper Harz colony, composed largely of miners, 
was established between 1520 and 1620 by people from 
the western Erzgebirge. Its language is a mixture in 
which Erzgebirgan elements predominate. The entire 
brochure is an historico-philological study to which is 
appended an idiotikon and a bibliography of the Upper 
Harz. There is a valuable discussion of sources.— Hugo 
C. M. Wendel. 

6863. CONZEMIUS, E. Los Indios Payas de 
Honduras. [The Paya Indians of Honduras.] Jour. de 
la Soc. des Américanistes de Paris. n.s. 20 1928: 253- 
360.—This is the linguistic section of a monograph that 
is being published in parts and that embodies the results 


industrious as workers under white direction. 


of the author’s four years of research among the Paya 
Indians of Honduras. Knowledge of the language con- 
tained in the earlier contributions of Diaz Estrada, 
Membrefio, Sapper and Lehmann is very greatly en- 
larged. The morphology of the language is given a 
brief systematic treatment. The vocabulary, supple- 
mented by the lists published by the previous workers, 


includes over fifteen hundred words. There is a short list 
of phrases, but no texts. There is no discussion of the 


position of Paya in a classification of Indian languages. 
(A bibliography is appended.)— Robert Redfield. 

6864. WILLIAMS, JAMES. The Warau Indians of 
Guiana and vocabulary of their language. Jour. dela Soc. 
de Américanistes de Paris. n.s. 20 1928: 193-252.—This 
article is based upon M. Lucien Adam’s Esquisse 


Grammaticale de la Langue Guarauno (Mexico, 1897). 


It presents the substance of the language of a folk 


living on the delta of the Orinoco River, in a country 
. subject to annual floods. 
savagery in some quarters and for personal filthiness in 


They had a reputation for 


others. Drunkenness seems to have been common 
among them, but if cleverly managed they were 
(The 
bulk of the article is given up to a vocabulary of 589 
words, and this will be continued later.)—P. A. Means. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


PALEOLITHIC AND EARLY NEOLITHIC 


6865. MOIR, J. REID. A remarkable object from 
beneath the Red Craig. Man. 29 (4) Apr. 1929: 62-65.— 
From the detritus bed below the Red Craig of Pit 
number 2, Bramford (near Ipswich) an egg shaped 
object of stone (1-6/16 14/16 in.; weight, 4 ounce) 
was removed during the diggings of 1926. The Ebbé 
Breuil drew it to Moir’s attention while paying him a 
visit and concluded that it ‘‘was undoubtedly shaped 
by the hand of man.’’ The author figures a scraper 
from the same horizon and emphasizes the importance 
of the ‘‘sling-stone’’ as further evidence of the tech- 
nological advance which man had already made in 
Pliocene England.—A. Irving Hallowell. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
(See also Entry 5954) 


6866. LINNE, S. Les recherches archéologiques de 
Nimuendajt au Brésil. [The archaeological researches 
of Nimuendaja in Brazil.] Jour. de la Soc. de Américan- 
istes de Paris n.s. 20 1928: 71-91.—In connection with 
ethnological studies among the modern Indians of east- 
ern Brazil, Curt Nimuendajti has also carried out im- 
portant archaeological researches, his results going 
chiefly to the Museum at Gothenburg, Sweden. He has 
examined the country around the northern mouth of the 
Amazon with special care. Sites marked by mounds and 
yielding pottery of a type similar to that of the well- 
known Marajo culture were found, although in the rich 
cemetery on the Island of Caviana, by exception, 
mounds are lacking. Alignments of stones are numer- 
ous throughout the district in question. They are found 
on the summits of natural eminences above the flood- 
level of the river. They are comparable, both in their 
area and in the massiveness of their stones; to the analo- 


gous alignments in the high Andes at Tiahuanaco and 
elsewhere. Another feature of the archaeology of the dis- 
trict is the number of burial urns, either hooded or pro- 
vided with movable tops. Some, of course, lack tops, 
and are like ordinary jars or vases in shape. Other 
pottery vessels found by Nimuendajti have elaborate 
and rather charming forms with incised decorations and 
applied human and animal figures in distinctly archaic 
style. Graters, made of pottery into which sharp frag- 
ments of stone were thickly set, are also commonly 
found. Linné thinks that these are more ancient than 
the wooden graters now used. In short, Nimuendaji 
has brought to light the remains of an old and fairly 
well advanced civilization whose relations to the cul- 
tures of Panama and of the westerly parts of South 
America must be fully studied in the near future.— 
P. A. Means. 


6867. MALTEN, LUDOLF. Der Stier in Kult und 
mythischem Bild. [The bull in cult and mythology.| 
Jahrb. d._ Deutschen  Archdol. Inst. 43(1-2) 1998: 
90-139.—In Egypt, the bull appears originally as an 
object of worship in local cults. The heavenly bull, the 
projection of a terrestrial animal god, is a late cosmo- 
logical development. Hymns and ceremonies preserved 
on recently discovered clay tablets, are evidence of bull 
worship and bull sacrifice in Babylonia. Here, the bull 
played an important role in mythology, representing the 
burning strength of the stars and the fury of the hurri- 
cane, and appearing as the sun of the sun-god. Bull wor- 
ship spread from Mesopotamia to Asia Minor, Syria 
Palestine, Arabia, and Phoenicia. Mythology, crystalli- 
zing here and there in cults, was the starting-point; not 
wide-spread animal worship, as in Egypt. In Crete 
bull sacrifice and the relation of the bull god to the 
heavens and the stars indicate that Babylon, not Egypt 
was the predominant religious influence. The bull cult 
and bull sacrifice developed in a purely agricultural so- 
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ciety. Thus, the bull is closely connected with all the 
powers which must be propitiated in the agricultural 
sphere; the heavens, the sun, and the rain. (The article 
is fully illustrated by the archeological evidence.)— 
J. Birdsall. 


EUROPE 
(See also Entries 6939, 6961, 6988, 6993) 


6868. COLLANDER, J. GRAHAM. Recent archae- 
ological research in Scotland. Archaeologia (London). 
77 1928: 87-110.—The generally accepted axiom that 
the earliest remains of man to be found in Scotland 
dated from the Neolithic period was disproved by 
harpoons and associated flints discovered near Oban, 
and about 1921 pronounced by Abbé Breuil as belong- 
ing to the Mas d’ Agil-Tardenois stages of culture. 
Recent excavations at Dryburgh in Berwickshire pro- 
duced triangles, crescents, and implements remiscent 
of Tardenoisian relics in England. Evidence of pre- 
Neolithic man in discoveries at Inchnadamph, Suther- 
land was revealed in 1926. Deposits of Neolithic time 
revealed in caves on the Allt Nan Uamh, contained a 
small tapered implement of reindeer horn. The rein- 
deer bones of the same layers were placed in Magdalen- 
ian times. The sinking of the Outer Hebrides possibly 
extends back to Neolithic times; this movement existing 
as far south as Dumbarton and the Glenluce Sands, 
Wigtownshire, is definitely shown by cairns, docks and 
other prehistoric structures. Evidence shows a pro- 
nounced rise subsequent to Azilian times, succeeded by 
a depression since the Early Iron Age. The possibility of 
finding relics at 40-foot depth should be kept in mind. 
Cairns (some with segmented chambers) have_ been 
found in all parts of Scotland. Sepulchral ware and 
domestic pottery have been aided to discoveries in 
Wigtownshire, and in Rothesay. No systematic exam- 
ination of Bronze Age burial monuments in Scotland 
has been made comparable to those in England, but 
many widely-located rock-sculpturings are important. 
Shards from kitchen-middens in East Lothian bore 
imprint of wheat showing that the people were familiar 
with growing grain. Cinerary urns and food vessels 
are being added to collections; with those in Hast 
Lothian were stone axes and flint implements to denote 
that the pottery was a product of the overlap period 
between the Stone and Bronze Ages. Bronze Age 
implements have come from Wigdale, Sutherland, from 
GlenTrove, Kirkcudbright, and from Adabrock near the 
Butt of Lewis. The examination of the Roman fort at 
Newstead opened a new period in excavation. At 
Traprain Laeo, East Lothian, relics show that the 
inhabitants of the fort were expert blacksmiths and 
cunning workers in bronze and glass, but did not use the 
potters wheel. Several layers within the small area are 
opened at one time, thus establishing better basis for 
comparison as excavations proceed. Brochs and earth- 
houses are the most interesting class of prehistoric 
monuments in Scotland. ‘‘Wheel-shaped earth houses” 
are recent discoveries—among the native monuments 
of the Roman period. Although numerous graves of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages have been discovered in many 
parts of Scotland very few of the Early Iron Age have 
been recognized; the custom of placing pottery in the 
graves came to an end. Some Early Christian symbol 
stones and a few Viking graves have been found. Much 
excavation and preservation of old castellated and 
ecclesiastical buildings is now in progress under the 
auspices of the Ancient Monuments Commission.— 
E. Cole. 

6869. SMITH, REGINALD A. Pre-Roman 
remains at Scarborough. .Archaeologia (London). 

27 1928: 179-200.—According tofinds in the excavations 
(directed by F. T. Simpson, of Romano-British Field— 
studies at Durham University) in Castle Hill, Scarbor- 
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ough below medieval and Anglo-Saxon Chapels and a 
Roman signal-station the promontory was probably 
occupied by a people who dug numerous pits for disposal 
of rubbish. Pot-boilers for cooking and evidence of 
bronze-casting, flint-chipping, and weaving have been 
found. Potsherds belong to Early Iron Age,—generally 
named after Hallstatt. The bronzes found on the level 
where excavations were made by newcomers responsible 
for the potsherds, include a socketed celt, a chisel, a 
socketed gauge, nailheaded pins, two stout harness- 
rings, a bracelet. The jet armlet and shale pendant are 
presumably of the Roman period, but the workmanship 
appears to be earlier. The pottery, not including the 
bronzes, seems to establish a Hallstatt period of culture 
for Britain identified by some as Keltic. The Castle 
Hill settlement apparently lasted only a few years, and 
it is difficult to prove its date —#. Cole. 

6870. STIMMING, R. Die Schadel aus der Ancy- 
luszeit von Pritzerber-See und ihre Beziehungen zu den 
steinzeitlichen Rassen Europas. [The skull of the 
Ancylus period of Pritzerber-See and its relation to the 
Paleolithic races of Europe.] Arch. f. Anthropologie 
49 (3-4) 1928: 122-190.—The Pritzerber-See skull 
was found in northwestern Brandenburg in 1915. It is 
described in great detail and is compared with types of 
Upper Paleolithic skulls. It differs from these in being 
less dolichocephalic andis, apparently, not very different 
from the Nordic Baltic type of the present day.— 
W. D. Wallis. 


AFRICA 


6871. GARDNER, FATHER. Excavations in a 
Wilton Industry at Gokomere, Fort Victoria, Southern 
Rhodesia. Jour. Royal Anthropological Inst. Great 
Britain and Ireland. 58 Jul-Dec. 1928: 497—510.— 
In a cave near which there are five rock paintings, stone 
implements (scrapers, crescentic forms, knives with 
jagged edges, drills) were found, along with beads of 
ostrich shell. There were also a few spikes of bone and 
one of ivory. These artifacts were recovered from a 
layer 1-8 ft. thick separated, by a carpet of yellow mud 
1—2 inches in thickness, from a top layer about 1 ft. 
in thickness which contained remains corresponding to 
those of historic Bantu tribes.—A. Irving Hallowell. 


ASIA 
(See also Entries 6924, 6959, 7056) 


6872. ANGLADE, A. and NEWTON, L. V. The 
dolmens of the Pulney Hills. Memoirs Archaeol. Survey 
of India. 35 1928: 13 pp.—The dolmens of Palamai 
between the Talayar stream on the north and the 
stream south of the Palamai estate, now accessible by a 
bridle path cut in 1922, consist of 10 groups on the 
northern range of hills and 18 on the southern slopes. 
Significant evidences of the density of population that 
once throve in this wild country, they possess the 
characteristics of all dolmens in the Pulneys. The six 
slabs forming each chamber are of unequal size; the 
walls follow no rule as to direction; stability is secured 
by weight,—not by planting in the ground. Erected on 
rocky ridges, the dolmens show no mark of cutting or 
dressing: presence of suitable material decided their 
position. Their purpose is not known; they probably 
served as stores and places of refuge in cases of attack 
by hostile tribes. There is no record of their use as 
burial places. Some of the buried dolmens may have 
served as tombs. These remains should be protected 
from road makers.— EL. Cole. 

6873. GERASIMOV, N. TEPACMMOB, H. 
Hoppe cTOsAHKU WOucTOpuueckoro uewOBeKa KaMeH- 
Horo Wepuoyza B OKpecTHocTax r. Xabaposcxa. [Recent- 
ly discovered sites of prehistoric man in the environs of 
Khabarovsk dating from the stone age.] MUsnectua 
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BocrouHo CudupceKoro Orgena Pyccxoro Teorpaduye- 
cxoro O6mectBa. 53 1928: 135-141.—Archaeological 
explorations were conducted by the author in 1926-27 
on the right bank of the river Amur, 19 kilometers below 
Habarovok. Full details of each site, the geological 
strata and the materials collected are included.— 
G. Vastlevich. 

6874. GORODKOV, V. TOPOKOB, B. KH 
ompeyeseHuio {peBHocTu uM HeKOTOpEIX oOcobeHHOCTeHt 
Enuceiicxoro mnaseomuta. [Determination of the 
antiquity of the paleoliths along the Yenisei River and 
some of their peculiarities.] Cesepnaa Asua. 1 (25) 
1929: 66-77.—Scientific investigations of archaeologi- 
cal sites on the banks of the Yenisei River have led 
to several discoveries. In this article the author 
attempts to designate the time periods to which the 
Paleolithic antiquities of the Yenisei belong. The stone 
age is divided into five epochs according to the five 
types of technic. The Yenisei instruments are identified, 
as to time, with the technic of pressing out that existed 
in the beginning of the Paleolithic period. The abodes 
studied in the environs of Krasnoyarsk belong to the 
latest period of the Paleolithic epoch. This latest epoch 
coincided with that of the highest development of the 
fourth Vurmian period. The archaic hewed and cleaved 
instruments, the existence of which is explained by the 
abundance of material, are antiquities peculiar to the 
Yenisei Basin. Microlithic instruments of a most 
original form called ‘‘bec de moineau,’”’ the earliest 
known relics to be ascribed to the species Homo 
sapiens and first found in the Krasnoyarsk District of 
Siberia, are discussed.—G. Vasilevich. 

6875. KODUKIN, IA. XOJ. YHKUH, A. Marepuansr 
K apxeosoruu p. Unuma. [Archaeological materials 
from the Ilima River.] Aspectua BocrouHo Cu6upcexoro 
Orgenenus TocynaperBesuoro Pyccxoro Teorpaduuec- 
Koro O6mecrBa. 53 1928: 115-123.—The Neolithic col- 
lections gathered by the author in 1925-26 on the banks 
of the Ilima, an affluent of the Angara River, indicate 
that culture interchange between the Neolithic peoples 
along the Ilima River and the inhabitants of the 
environs of Lake Baikal and those on the lower Angara 
River must have been frequent and unbroken.—G. 
Vasilevich. 

6876. LEVASHEVA, V. JIEBAIIEBA, B. Bosue- 
ceHckoe ropogume. [Ruins of an ancient town in Vos- 
nesenskoe.] ‘“Ussecrua.’”’ Usqanua locynqaperBeHHoro 
3anayHo-Cu6upcnoro Mysea. (1) 1928: 87-97.—Inves- 
tigations made by the author in 1926 and by Jiharev 
and Klodt in 1925 in the vicinity of Barabinsk in the 
Spask region on the left bank of the River Om indicate 
that great changes have taken place in the relief of 
the site since it was visited by Chugunov in 1894. 
All findings are described in detail and comparisons 
are made with relics from other Siberian districts. 
The relics consist of fragments of ceramics, bone, metal- 
lic instruments and ornaments, whetstones, and 
counterfeits of wood and birch-bark. The ruins date 
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from the 14th cent. and represent a culture similar 
to that of the Finnish and Tartar monuments. 
systematic outline of the elements of ornamentation 
according to the classification of Prof. Gorodzov is 
given. (Five tables.)—G@. Vasilevich. 

6877. OKLADNIKOV, A. OKJIAJ.HMHKOB A. 
Heonuruueckuit MOTMIbHUEK B MecTHocTu “Xanuarait”’ 
BepxHeit Jlensr. [A Neolithic burial place in the vicinity 
of Haptsagai on the upper Lena.] Ussecrua Bocrouno 
Cu6upenoro Orgena Tocygapersenuoro Pyccxoro 
Teorpaduuecxoro O6mecrBa. 53 1928: 125—-134.— 
The data for this article were collected in 1927 in the 
environs of the village of Bairak in the Cachugsk 
region. The characteristic peculiarities of this sepulchre 
were: (1) the interior consisted of rooms constructed 
from suptertorene cut-stone in regular square and oval 
figures; (2) the size surpassed that of any sepulchre 
in the region on the Baikal. The article includes a 
description of the funeral rites of the Neolithic men, 
and tables of anthropological measurements.—G. 
Vasilevich. 


6878. OKLADNIKOV, A. OHJIAJIHMHOB, A. 
Cuennt JoucTopuyeckux KyJIbTyp Ha ceBepe CezeH- 
ruucKon Jlaypuu. [Traces of the prehistoric cultures left 
in the North of the Selenga Dauria.] CepepHaa Asua. 
3(21) 1928: 63-69.—The archeological findings made 
by the author in 1926 in the vicinity of Kabansk on 
the upper Selenga River may be classed as: Neolithic 
bronze and iron. The Neolithic differs but little from 
that found in the regions of Angara and Baikal. The 
relics of the iron culture, from the china kettle to the 
spiral ornament, remind us of the cave culture of the 
Huns found in the mountains of Noin-Ula. This Hun 
culture developed under the influence of Greece and 
Japan and is analogous to that of ancient Japan. 
(A .bibliography of books treating the subject is in- 
cluded.)—G. Vasilevich. 


6879. PODGORBUNSKII, Vv. MlOMrOPBYH- 
CKUU, B. 3amerxu no usy4enuw ToHyapCTBa y AKYTOB. 
[Notes on the study of the pottery of the Yakuts.] 
Cu6upcnaa JKuspan CrapuHa. 7 1928: 127-144. 
The article relies on latest materials gathered 
among the Yakut in 1917, 1919 and 1925. These 
materials corroborate Prof. Strelov’s suggestion that 
the Yakut do not draw their origin from the prehis- 
toric smiths on the Baikal, but that their culture 
shows influences of the ancient culture of the iron 
period met later among the Turkish tribes on the 
Baikal. The author examines the shape and ornaments 
of the pots made by the Yakut. Discusses the material 
of which they are made, the special localities where the 
materials may be obtained, the instruments used in this 
work and the technic of production. A classification of 
ornaments is given: Pots of different kinds and sizes 
are described and legends concerning their production 
are given. (A bibliography of the literature on this 
subject and 3 tables are included.)—G. Vasilevich. 
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6880. LINDBLOM, K. G. The spiked wheel-trap 
and its distribution. Riksmuseets Etnografiska avdel- 
ning. Smdrre meddelanden, Stockholm. (5) 1928: 1-30. 
—The wheel-trap has its greatest spread in Africa, 
where its distribution appears to be very definite, viz. 
among Hamitic, Niloto-Hamitic and Nilotic peoples, 
as well as certain Negro tribes in the Sudan. (Map 
p. 23.) [Dr. Lindblom is now in a position to supple- 
ment this sketchmap with proofs of the occurrence 
of the wheel-trap among the Shilluk and the Lakka, 
and certain additional localities in Kordofan and the 


Egyptian Sudan, among Tuaregs on the Muidir plateau, 
and the Libyan desert.] The few Bantu peoples that 
are represented are north-eastern tribes with Nilotic 
or Niloto-Hamitic peoples for their neighbours. 
The earliest African evidence as to wheel-traps dates 
from prehistoric times, i.e., from Egypt ( Hieracon polis). 
The author does not consider Von Luschan’s theory that 
the African wheel-trap is of Arabian origin, very 
probable because it does not occur in those parts of 
the east African coastal region that are influenced by 
Arabian culture; neither has Dr. Lindblom discovered 
any traces of it in Arabia. Its distribution is divided 
into two areas, one in the east and one in the west, 
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with a blank space in between. Gaps of this kind may 
also occur in respect to other cultural elements, e.g., 
the sling, and fighting-bracelets, and can no doubt 
in most cases be accounted for by the fact that the 
Sudan regions in question are as yet too little known 
ethnographically. In Asia Lindblom, despite much 
energetic searching, has succeeded only in finding this 
trap in two regions, viz. Central Asia and Caucasia, 
both of which by reason of their physiographic con- 
ditions are isolated and in general present archaic 
cultural forms, author has discovered one single in- 
stance only of its occurrence in modern Europe (poach- 
ers in a forest belt on the border between Hungary 
and Austria), but detailed descriptions of it are found 
in the works of certain Greek and Roman writers of 
classical times (Xenophon, and others). It is not found 
in Oceania nor in America. Lips’ supposition that he has 
found this trap represented among the pictures on the 
so-called Lenapé stone cannot be established by 
evidence, at any rate up to the present. Neither does 
Lindblom consider that recent findings have confirmed 
Lips’ opinion that the wheel-trap occurs among Paleo- 
lithie drawings in the Pyrenean peninsula and the south 
of France. This new theory advanced by Lips never- 
theless is well deserving of careful investigation. 
Consideration in that connection should also be be- 
stowed upon the rock-carvings of northern Africa and 
the Sahara, the earliest of which date from Paleolithic 
times. It is in any case certain that this trap is of 
remote antiquity, and on account of its specialized 
form one no doubt is justified in supposing that its 
development has been monogenetic, and that it prob- 
ably originated in Asia whence it presumably spread 
to Europe and Asia.—Museum, Gothenburg, Sweden. 

6881. LINDBLOM, K. G. Further notes on the 
use of stilts. Riksmuseets EHtnografiska Avdelning. 
Smdrre meddelanden, Stockholm. (6) 1928: 1-19.— 
In addition to the uses of stilts previously listed in 
Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avdelning. Smédrre medelan- 
den, Stockholm, No. 3, may now be added that of 
postmen traversing the shallow sounds between certain 
islands on the western coast of Dnemark (Fané, 
etc.), and stilts used as toys (Sarts, Toradja in Celebes, 
Tahiti, Negroes in Surinam). Most of these fresh 
adductions, however, are as in the main article, in- 
stances of the use of stilts at festivals of more or less 
ritual character and at masked dances (China, Negroes 
in the West Indies, Africa). The added instances 
from Africa fall within the distribution area, given in 
Map 8, of stilts in Africa, and also, with one exception, 
correspond fairly closely with the African distribution 
of masks, viz. their use by masked mine-laborers in 
Liideritzbucht on New Year’s Day, 1828. The Liideritz- 
bucht region falls outside the distribution area of 
African masks and masked dances. But on the other 
hand the mine workers at Liideritzbucht include natives 
from various parts of Africa, and it may well have been 
that some native, or natives, from a ‘‘mask area”’ 
introduced this element as a diversion in the New Year 
celebrations.— Museum, Gothenburg, Sweden. 

6882. RIVET, PAUL. L’Anthropologie. [Anthro- 
pology.] Boletim do Museo Nacional. Rio de Janeiro. 
4(3) Sep. 1928: 67-95.—A general statement of the 
significance and practical importance, both social and 
historical, of Anthropology, which science includes 
several fields of study, viz., ethnography, archaeology, 
prehistory, sociology, linguistics, history, and geogra- 

—P, A. Means. 

6883. SELIGMAN, BRENDA Z. Asymmetry in 
descent, with special reference to Pentecost. Jour. 
Royal Anthropological Inst., Great Britain and Ireland. 
58 Jul-Dec. 1928: 533-558.—Asymmetry in descent, 
that is, in kinship, refers to the dominance of one type 
and the subordination of another, in a group in which 
both may be permissible. Thus patrilineal descent may 
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dominate and be recognized by both men and women, 
whereas, in the same group, women but not men, may 
recognize matrilineal descent for some purposes. 
The author points out that the prohibition, found in 
several areas, that brother and sister may not marry 
sister and brother, leads of necessity to certain cross- 
cousin marriage regulations which result from this 
taboo. The paper corrects or criticizes some of the 
statements in Rivers’ History of Melanesian Society.— 
W. D. Wallis. 


NORTH AMERICA 
(See also Entries 6863, 7185) 


6884. CLARKE, NOAH T. The Thacher wampum 
belts of the New York State Museum. New York 
State Museum Bull. (279) 1929: 58-58.—A description 
(with illustrations) of four Iroquois wampum belts 
willed to the State of New York by Emma Treadwell 
Thacher of Albany, including a review of their history 
since 1898, when purchased from the Onondagas for 
$500.00. A short review of the manufacture of wam- 
pum and its ceremonial functions based upon secondary 
sources, is included. The belts have been designated 
as follows: the Hiawatha Belt, a fragment 214 by 104 
inches, assumed to be an original “Hiawatha Belt’’; 
the Washington Covenant Belt (6 ft. 34 in. by 5+ in.) 
“‘so called by reason of the fact that during the presi- 
dency of George Washington it was used as a covenant 
of peace between the 13 original states which he repre- 
sented and the Six Nations of the Iroquois; Wampum 
to Mark the First Sight of Palefaces (28 by 34 inches); 
and Champlain Wampum Belt, (394 by 2 inches) 
assumed to commemorate the excursion of Champlain 
into the country of the Iroquois in 1609 but interpreted 
by the Indians to signify the strength and unity of the 
Five. Nations.—F. G. Speck. 

6885. Mac LEOD, W. C. The suttee in North 
America: its antecedents and origins. Jowr. de la 
Soc. des Américanistes de Paris. n.s. 20 1928: 107-120. 
—A study of the origins of the practice of suttee, 
wherein a widow is put to death at the funeral of her 
husband. Double suttee, wherein also the widower is 
put to death at the funeral of his wife, a practice found 
only in North America, is of the same origin. Suttee 
originates in the levirate in its interrelations with 
mortuary customs. The widow (or widower) is the 
property of the relatives of the deceased; suttee origin- 
ates when these relatives put the widow (or widower) 
to death. American suttee is possibly of Old World 
origin but may be an independent development out of 
the levirate, found in both Old and New Worlds.— 
W. C. Mac Leod. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
(See also Entries 6864, 6860) 


6886. LOMBARD, J. Recherches sur les tribus 
indiennes qui occupaient le territoire de la Guyane 
Francaise vers 1730. [Researches concerning the 
Indian tribes which occupied, about 1730, the terri- 
tory of French Guiana.] Jowr. de la Soc. des Améri- 
canistes de Paris. n.s. 20 1928: 121-155.—A docu- 
mented study of about ascore of tribes belonging to 
the Tupi-Guarani stock which, occupying a part of 
the territory now called French Guiana, were brought 
into contact with the French in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. These tribes constitute a compact 
“bloe’’ of peoples menaced by the hostile influences 
emanating from the French and from the Portuguese, 
influences which have had some effect on their move- 
ments and development. They were quite distinct from 
the Arawaks, their neighbors on the south, and from 
the Galibis, their neighbors on the north. They were, 
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among themselves, homogenous, and it is highly 
probable that they were akin to another great Indian 
stock, the Carib. At the present time, unhappily, all 
the tribes of the “bloc” are extinct, no vestige being 
left behind them.—P. A. Means. 


6887. METRAUX, A. Une découverte biologique 
des Indiens de l’Amérique du Sud: La décoloration 
artificielle des plumes sur les oiseaux vivants. [A 
biological discovery by the Indians of South America: 
the artificial discoloration of the feathers of liv- 
ing birds.] Jour. de la Soc. des Américanistes de 
Paris. n.s. 20 1928: 181-192.—From the time of 
Columbus onwards it was noticed that the Indians kept 
great numbers of tame birds in their villages, doing so, 
however, without any intention of eating them or even 
their eggs. Indeed, they tended strongly to deprecate 
the eating of their feathered house-mates by the 
Europeans. It is probable that they kept the birds 
simply as pets, being pleased by their bright plumage 
and by the ability of some of them to imitate the 
human voice. There was, however, a more utilitarian 
purpose in the keeping of the birds than this. They 
were kept because of the great aesthetic value of their 
plumage. It was far easier to employ the feathers 
of domestic birds than it was to go out into the forests 
and hunt for them. Moreover, the Indians all over 
central and eastern South America established a very 
remarkable system whereby they could control the 
colors of the feathers to be plucked from living birds. 
Green feathers were plucked, let us say, from parrots 
and into the small holes left in the birds’ skin was 
introduced a decoction prepared as follows: A living 
frog or a living toad was captured and jabbed with a 
thorn in several places, the wounds being thickly 
sprinkled with pepper. He was then placed in a pot 
where, infuriated by the pain, he distilled a powerful 
substance of the consistency of varnish. This was rubbed 
into the featherholes left in the birds, and later new 
feathers came out which were brilliant red spotted with 
yellow. This ingenious, if cruel, process existed side 
by side with the dyeing of plucked feathers in a pre- 
paration of Brasil-wood. The process is called tapirage, 
and it has long existed all over Brazil, as well as among 
the Guaykurt Indians of the Gran Chaco, who learned 
it from the Guan4, an Arawak fold conquered by them. 
Another method of changing the color of the plumage 
of living birds was to feed the bird on a poisonous 
grease called cajaro, which caused their feathers to 
become yellow. Finally, the art of tapirage was appar- 
ently distributed by the Arawak stock. It also occurs 
in Malaysia.—P. A. Means. 


6888. TYLER, SIDNEY F. Jr. Children of the 
Orinoco Plains. Natural Hist. 29(3) May—Jun. 1929: 
273-282.—A popular account of the Guahibos, a 
people who live in Eastern Colombia.. Their environ- 
ment is tropical and sylvan, abounding in bird- and 
animal-life. There are many insects also. In spite of 
the presence of hookworm among them, the people 
are of fairly good physique on the whole. Sufferers 
from hookworm are easily recognizable because of 
their swollen paunches. The people also have a great 
many body-scars due to the woodland character of 
their habitat. Their body-color is such that they are 
almost invisible at a distance among the shadows and 
dark leaves among which they live. The chief of the 
tribe is much respected and well obeyed. Houses are 
made of coarse thatch held up on crude wooden frames. 
The diet consists chiefly of manioc and other vegetable 
foodstuffs, with some fish and game added. The rafts 
made by the Guahibos are very primitive and scarcely 
hold up the paddler, who sits submerged in water to 
his middle. The character of the people is simple, 
curious and fickle, but good-natured. They are grown- 
up children.—P. A. Means. 
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EUROPE 
(See also Entries 6926, 6979, 6988, 6992, 6996) 


6889. CHIPIKHIN N. UMNMXMH H. Cozspemexn- 
Had Kasauba WepeBua Ha]lanpuem Bocroxre. [A contemp- 
orary Cossack village in the Far East.] CenepHaa Asua. 
5—6 (23-24) 1928: 55-67.—The number of persons per 
Cossack family diminished during the years 1917-1923, 
but is now rapidly increasing. Cossack families today are 
larger than those of the peasants. Formerly the Cos- 
sacks tilled and realized an income from large farms; 
often the tilled areas were situated long distances from 
the homes. Today, the Cossack villages differ little 
(as regards land ownership) from those of the peasants. 
Economically, the Cossack’s condition is neither that 
of the original inhabitant nor that of the emigrant who 
has come in to share the land. The Cossacks, however, 
are interested in the work of the Soviet and participate 
in the councils. (Statistics of Cossack participation 
in the Rural Council are included.) Schools are 
found in about 80 per cent of the villages occupied by 
them and from 60 to 100 per cent of all Cossack child- 
ren are studying in these schools. —G. Vasilevich. 


6890. HALL, H. R. The Caucasian relations of 
the peoples of the sea. Klio. 22 1928: 335-344,— 
Attention is called to Zakharov’s article (in Russian) 
on the Causasus, Asia Minor, and the Aegean world. 
Copper and bronze statuettes from the Caucasus have 
the peculiar horned helmets which Egyptian reliefs 
show as worn by the Shardana, one of the ‘‘Peoples 
of the Sea.’”? The resemblance of these to Sardinian 
figures, though disputed, is clear. The huge long broad- 
sword and the broadbladed long triangular dagger 
used by the Shardana is also found in the Caucasus 
and Philistia. The Shardana, who afterwards colonized 
Sardinia, the nearly related Philistines, and other sea 
peoples came originally from the Caucasus. The first 
migrations in the 15th century came in small bodies 
overland through Armenia. In the 13th century the 
migrations were by sea, probably because the Hittites 
controlled the land route. The Shardana, Philistines, 
and Lycians are, to judge from their armor, related 
peoples. The Phaestus Disk seems to prove that the 
Caucasians had reached Lycia by 1600 B.c. Probably 
the first settlements were made in the third millenium 
by the Lycians and Philistines while the Shardana sent 
out mercenaries from the Caucasus southward and 
finally came en masse uniting with their cousins and 
attacking Egypt. Possibly in this southern migration 
a large body had moved westward and colonized Sardin- 
ia. Those who remained in Asia Minor after their de- 
feat were absorbed by their cousins. Whether the 
Tursha were the later Etruscans and of Caucasian ori- 
gin is still an open question. The above theory of the 
origins and movements of the “Peoples of the Sea’’ 
is put forward with all reservations. Definite proofs 
are still lacking —A. C. Johnson. 


6891. KAGAROV, E. KATAPOB, E. K sonpocy 
0 3HadeHuu TepMuua Moddpos. Meaning of the term 
Mbdpos. Jlonnapnr Akagemuu Hayx CCCP. 4 1928:71- 
73. (Series B.)—Using the texts of Herodotus, Aristotle 
and other Greek writers as a basis for his assertions 
the author dicusses the meaning of the term pdSpos first 
as a red hot iron and then in trials as an ordeal.— 
S. Mogilanskaya. 


6892. LUPPOV, P. JIYINIOB, I. A. H. Pagumes 
o Batcxom xpae. [Contributions of Radishchev to the 
knowledge of the region of Viatka.] Tpyan Barcroro 
Hayuno-Uccenenospatenserxoro Unctutyta Kpaepeze- 
Hua. 4 1928: 102-103—The article offers his- 
torical and ethnographical data on the country of 
Viatka based on two books of Radishchev describing 
the region at the close of the 18th century: Notes on 
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a journey to Siberia and My diary during a journey 
in Siberia. In those days the country of Viatka 
first formed in 1780, stretched from the River Kama 
westward to include the present Votsk autonomous 
district and the vicinity of Elabuga in the Tartar Repub- 
lic. The Siberian road (trakt) is mentioned and the 
discussion includes details regarding the number, size 
and character of settlements, types of peasant huts, 
the occupations of the people, their clothing and holi- 
days, and the colonization of the Russians in the Fin- 
nish settlements. Much is said about the River Kama 
and shipbuilding on the river.—S. Mogilanskaya. 

6893. MYDLARSKI, JAN. Przyczynek do pozna- 
nia structury antropologicznej i zagadniefi doboru woj- 
skowiego. [Contributions to a knowledge of the anthro- 
pological composition of Poland based on examinations 
of army recruits.] Kosmos. 53 (1) Series A. 1928: 
195—210.—An anthropological study of 100,000 per- 
sons—recruits of Polish army formed the basis of this 
study. Conclusions are based on the measurements 
of 48,000 of the recruits. The index method was used 
by the author in his study and three indices were taken 
—head, face and nose. The dolichocephalic type 
(index under 82), consisting of three groups—a north- 
western, a northeastern, and the Volynian groups, 
prevails in the northern part of Poland. The brachy- 
cephalic type spreads mostly through the southern 
provinces of Poland. The strait facial type (index 
85 and more) is distributed in the northwestern and 
Volynian regions accompanying the dolichocephals; 
in a wide belt from southwest to northeast the broad- 
faced type predominates. The strait-nosed type (index- 
63.9) is usual for the northwest and the flat-nosed type 
prevails through the southwestern part of the Republic. 
Considerable anthropological differentiation is estab- 
lished in Polish territory. (Three cartograms included 
in the paper show the general conclusions regarding 
the distribution of different anthropological types 
through Poland.)—J. Emelianoff. 


AFRICA 
(See also Entry 6930) 


6894. LINDBLOM, K.G. The use of thehammock 
in Africa. (Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avdelning. Smarre 
meddelanden No. 7.) Stockholm 1928: 1-89.— 
According to literature hammocks were, and to some 
extent still are, used by whites in Angola, Lower Congo, 
the Loango coast, Cameroon (though with very local 
restrictions), the Portuguese islands in the bay of 
Biafra, Dahomey, Togo, the Gold Coast, Ashanti 
(the latter four forming, with Angola, a centre of 
hammock-travelling,) the Ivory Coast (not widespread, 
it appears), Liberia and Sierra Leone (another centre), 
and to some degree in French Guinea. It is also found 
in Portuguese East Africa, and is used by travellers 
between that colony and Angola. In brief it is found in 
regions where horses cannot live, or, generally speaking, 
where draught animals or vehicles cannot be used, 
at any rate prior to the introduction of motors and the 
building of reasonably good roads. It is expressly stated 
by early writers that the best hammocks came from 
Brazil (Labat). Lindblom has been unable, however, 
to trace the usage of the word “‘tipoya’’ north of the 
Loango coast. References to the native use of the ham- 
mock, are surprisingly sparse in literature. Its dis- 
tribution among natives has been established as follows: 
Angola (very sparingly, however), the ancient kingdom 
of Salvador (patterned upon the Portuguese style), 
the lower Congo region generally speaking, Loango, 
Cameroon (sparingly; possibly introduced by natives 
from Sierra Leone or Liberia), Togo, the Gold Coast, 
Liberia and Sierra Leone with their hinterlands, and 
the coast region next northward. In Lower Congo, 
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Loango, the Slave and Gold Coasts and Ashanti, 
hammocks are exclusively used for travelling by“‘kings,”’ 
chiefs, or generally more important persons. In many 
parts of these regions the hammock forms part of the 
royalinsignia. In Liberia and Sierra Leone, on the other 
hand the hammock is used for resting, though not so 
much for sleeping at nights. Nor is it used exclusively 
in these countries by people of social standing. In the 
palaver huts it is usual to find suspended hammocks in 
which the men are may be seen lying at ease. In order 
to obtain a further bearing on the subject by way of 
linguistics, Lindblom has collected a list of local names 
for hammock in West Africa. Some of these words are 
pure importations, such as “hamaka,’”’ “hamanka’”’ 
(Slave and Gold Coast), others are native words, 
but of forms from which it may be inferred that the 
hammock originally was an element extraneous to the 
respective peoples (see the Duala, Bakongo, etc., 
words in the list). Attention is also given to the tech- 
nique of the African hammock. It may no doubt safe- 
ly be said that the African hammocks do not diverge 
in their technique from those of South America. The 
hammock must be looked upon as an element which is 
exotic to Africa, partly because in that continent it 
is not used in most places by the common people but 
by those of the better sort, and partly by reason of the 
linguistic terms for hammock. In certain cases the 
terms ‘‘tipoya,” “hamaka,” etc. point to direct im- 
portation (by Europeans, presumably in the first 
place the Portuguese) from America. In conclusion 
Lindblom emphasizes that a study of the hammock in 
Africa should, in order to yield the best results, be 
extended so as to include also the litter in its different 
forms. This element, it is true, is not indigenous to 
Africa, but, at all events it undoubtedly existed among 
the Negroes, there prior to the appearance of the ham- 
mock.—Museum, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


ASIA 
(See also Entries 6794, 6798, 6844, 6931, 6932, 6959) 


6895. AUERBACH, N. AYOPBAX, H. Cocrosnue 
MyseliHoro pena B CuOupcKom Kpae. [Museums in the 
Siberian region.] Cudmupesenenue. (8-10) 1928: 1-10.— 
This article is a description of museums, the work carried 
onin them, and museum construction in Siberia during 
the years 1920 to 1926. There has been an increase 
of 100 per cent in the number of museums.—G. Vasi- 
levich. 

6896. BAUERMAN,K. BAYEPMAH, HK. HK Bonpocy 
06 a83uaTCKOM npoucxox#xAeHun KOpAKOB. [The Asiatic ori- 
gin of the Koriaks.] Ceneppaa Asua. 5—6 (23-24) 1928: 
117-124.—The author attempts to prove the hill-sides of 
Sayan to betheorigin of the Koriaks. In this articlemany 
local names of rivers are mentioned, explained and 
compared to analogical names of rivers met with in the 
eastern Siberia and Sayans.—G. Vasilevich. 

6897. BEL’DENINOV, S. BEJIbQZEHMHOB, C. 
Cn6upeKoe KpaeBeneHue, mpaBoBok OnIT uw OOBIUHOe 
mpaBo. [Regional studies in Siberia. Social and legal 
aspects.] Hpaepegenue. 8(5) 1928: 451-466.—The 
ethnographical department of investigation of the 
Russian Geographical Society in Siberia chiefly 
studies the material and spiritual cultures and the 
study of the social life is still a weak point. In this 
article the author historically describes the study of 
different phases of the social organizations in Siberia. 
In conclusion he states the problems of regional study 
in this domain and shows the ways to solve them.— 
G. Vasilevich. 

6898. BOGORAZ-TAN, V. BOTOPA3-TAH, B. 
Hossre wannnre nO sTHOrpaduu Masibix HapowHocreit 
cepepa. [Latest data on the ethnography of the 
minor nationalities of the North.] CenepHas Asuag, 
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3(21) 1928: 49-53—The Keto and the Ostyako- 
Samoyed breed reindeers of the same stock as that on 
the Sayan. The adopted form of reindeer breeding is 
that without watch dogs. In the marshes the watch 
dog is used in the district extending to the river Lena. 
The Okhot and Anadir reindeer breeders attempt to 
use a hunting dog for herding purposes. The Sleigh 
of the Yakut and Tunguse reindeer breeders to the 
east of Lena derives its origin from that of the hunter 
on foot. The Shorz, instead of sleighs, for hunting, 
use a horse skin drawn by straps over the shoulders. 
It resembles the toboggan used by Eskimos.—G. Vasi- 
levich. 

6899. DIMITRIEV, V. JJMMUTPUMEB, B. 10 
wer sTHorpaduyeckokt padorsr B Cmosencroit rySepHun. 
[Ten years of ethnographical work in the Smolensk 
District.] HKpaepegenue. 10(5) 1928: 579-587.— 
A review of the ethnographical work carried on dur- 
ing the period 1917-27: museums and _ scientific 
societies; works published in the Smolensk District; 
and all ethnographical excursions.—G. Vasilevich. 

6900. GUSHCHIN. S. TYIMMH, C. Matepuansr 
m0 HapoyqHol KysuHapuu. [Materials on popular 
cooking.] Cu6dupcnan tKuBpaa Crapuna. 7 1928:23-46. 
—This article gives an insight into the culinary art 
of the Russian population in the Tunkin District on 
Lake Baikal. Its principal aim is to show the reciprocal 
influence of the Russian and Buriat cooking. In addi- 
tion to agriculture, the population engages in fishing, 
hunting, and cattle-breeding, the cultivation of berries 
and the gathering of cedar nuts, thus providing a variety 
of food for the different seasons. The foods are classified 
as: bread, porridge, roast-meat, gruel, sweets, beverages 
and food served with tea. The methods of preparation 
are described. Special dishes eaten only on particular 
days and the part these play in ritual are explained. 
(The data were gathered in 1926-27. A special bibliog- 
raphy and the terminology relating to the food items 
and utensils is included.)—G. Vasilevich. 

6901. IARKHO, A. and BALKINA, V. APXO, A. 
u BAJIKMHA, B. W@usuueckoe pasBurue HacenmeHusa 
Xaxnaccnoro oxpyra Cu6upeKxoro Kpas. [The phys- 
ical development of the population of the Hackassia 
District in the Siberian country. CenepHaa Asus. 5-6 
(28-24) 1928: 100-116.—Materials collected by the 
authors in 1925 are compared with materials collected 
in 1924-25 and with those of Goroshenkho collected 
30 years ago. The aim of this article is: (1) to give the 
characteristics of the physical development of the native 
as well as of the cross-bred population of the Hackassia 
district, (2) to compare the above-mentioned data, 
and (3) to point out certain biological and demographi- 
cal peculiarities of the population. The following dif- 
ferences in physical development are observed: the 
natives are less developed than the Russians, but more 
than the population of the Altai; physical differences 
within the native groups also exist; the Kisily are the 
least developed, while the Mediths most nearly approach 
the Russians in physical development. The population 
is on the increase. The Hackassia District has been 
formed from parts of the former Achinsky and Minusinsk 
Zoe (Several tables are appended.)—G. Vasi- 
evich. 

6902. KREINOVICH, E. KPEMHOBMY, E. 
PaccemeHue TyseMHOrO HacesweHuA coBeTCKO uacTu 
octpoBa Caxanuna. [Distribution of the native popula- 
tion in the Soviet part of the Saghalien Island.] Janpue- 
Boctrounoe Craructuyeckoe Odospenue. 12(51) 1928: 
pp. 1-9.—According to the materials collected in 1927— 
28, the northern part of Saghalien is inhabited by the 
tribes of the Gilyak, the Orok, the Tungus and the 
Yakuts. The chief occupations of the Gilyak are 
fishing and seal hunting. The only domestic animal 
is the dog. Recently the Gilyaks began to provide 
themselves with reindeers. The chief occupations of 
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the Oroks besides reindeer-breeding and overland hunt- 
ing are fishing and the hunting of sea-mammals. The 
Tungus, in search of profitable places for hunting, 
emigrated to the Saghalien 80 years ago. The Yakut 
emigrated there 50 years ago and live scattered here 
and there. (The author indicates the number and 
the list of the settlements of each nationality.)—F. 
Fizik. 

6903. LAMBRECHT, FRANCIS. Ifugaw villages 
and houses. Publ. of the Catholic Anthropological 
Conf. 1(3) Apr. 1929: 117-141.—Ifugaw province 
(Philippine Islands) has hundreds of villages on moun- 
tain slopes or hilltops and along waterways, but always 
near the terraced rice fields. Where water is scarce 
there are no villages although there may be isolated 
fields of sweet potatoes. The villages are terraced, but 
on ground not suitable for rice terraces, and are shaded 
often with betelnut trees. All groups of houses, even 
parts of villages, are named, sometimes with words 
having other significations, such as the names of plants, 
animals or topographical features. Habitations are 
of two kinds, the hut (abong) which is eithera temporary 
shelter, a home for an old couple who have retired 
in favor of married children, or for a poor family; 
and the house (bale). The abong is a platform about 
half a meter above ground on four or six poles, with or 
without walls, and roofed with loose thatch. The 
house (bale) is a small low cage on four posts. Walls 
are of wooden boards. In some regions the thick thatch 
of grass is pitched steep and brought down far enough 
to hide the house cage. These bale are narrow dark, 
uncomfortable, and unsanitary, but their owners use 
them seldom except for sleeping. The native lives 
outdoors and has no concern for the morals of his family 
which would lead him to want a home in which to keep 
them. (Diagrams and plates showing details of vil- 
lage plans and house construction and a vocabulary 
in three dialects, Kiangan, Mayawyaw, and Dukligan.) 
—Lyman Bryson. 

6904. LEONOV, N. JIEOHOB, H. Tysemusie 
coBeTHE B Taiire uw TyHopax [The native councils 
in the forest and on the tundra.] Cosercxut Cezep. 
1 1928: 219-258—The author vividly describes the 
convocation of the Tungus Suglan in the dull swamps 
of the Podkamennaya Tungusk River and its work. 
He cites the temporary statutes concerning the govern- 
ment of the natives of the North, the system of coun- 
cils, their organisation and finances. He concludes by 
oe the work of the native tribunals.—G. Vasi- 
evich. 

6905. ORLOVSKIi, P. OPJIOBCKMU, I. Ton 
aHalbIPCKO-4YyKOTCKOrO OeHeBOACTBAa. The life of the 
Anadir and Chukchee reindeer-breeders throughout 
the whole year.) CepepHaa Asus. 2(20) 1928: 61— 
70.—The lives of the reindeer-breeders throughout 
the year are fully connected with those of their rein- 
deers and are timed according to the moon. The calen- 
dar of the Chukchee, their occupations for every month, 
their holidays the origins of which are related to their 
ee as reindeer breeders—are described.—C. Vasi- 
evich. 

6906. POLTORADIEV, P. ITOJITOPAJIMEB, II. 
Ilymuoi mpomsrcen B TyHKuHCKoM paiione. [The 
fur trade in the Tunkin District.] }Xusus Byparuu. 1 
1929: 99-106.—A description of Buryat hunting in the 
Tunkin District, including details of the preparations 
for hunting, the regulation of the hunting season, the 
homes of the Buryat, and the different rites of Shaman 
and of Lama to which the population recently have 
turned. The second section of the article shows the 
importance of trade in the Buryat country. (Statis- 
hen of Buryat trade are included.)——G@ Vasi- 
evich. 

6907. POPOV, G. IIONOB, I. Omoxn. 


Th 
Omocks.] CepepHaa Asus. 2 (20) Mee 


1928: 71-74.— 
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This article gives interesting information on the present 
life of the Omocks in the Kolym District. According 
to literature, the Omocks had been living in the Kolym 
Country long before the coming of Russians. The 
ae rarer cts considered their race extinct.—G. Vasi- 
evich. 

6908. ROMASHOV, I. POMATIOB, UW. Bur 
M commasbHEe OomesHu ONbxOHCKUX OyparT. [Life 
and social diseases of the Buryat population of the 
district of Olkhon.] CenepHaa Asua. 4(22) 1928: 
91-99.—The author offers a brief geographical de- 
scription of the district of Olhon on Lake Baikal and 
gives full details on the ethnography of the Buryat’s 
population, mentioning all their trades. He points out 
the spread of venereal diseases (42 per cent infected 
with syphilis) and the increasing mortality. The popu- 
lation has diminished 18.5 per cent in the last 30 years. 
—G. Vasilevich. 

6909. SAVEL’EV, A. CABEJIBEB, A. Bstauuusrit 
onoc B IIpuaHrapcKoM Kpae. [The legends of the coun- 
try along the Angara River.] MUssectua Cpegue- 
CuOupcxoro Orgena Pyccxoro Teorpaduuecnoro O6- 
mecTBa. 3(3) 1928: 66—-81.—All legends gathered 
in the country along the Angara River in 1843 and two 
legends collected in 1914 in the village of Yark are 
recounted in this article. The manner in which the 
name of Ilia Murovez is used in the first legend gives 
reason to suppose that he descended from a line of 
ancestors living in the town of Murovsk in the Cher- 
nigovsk District instead of in the Vladimir District. 
In the legend of Dobrinia two stories are interwoven— 
that of the marriage of Dobrinia with Nastasia Miku- 
lishna and that of the baffled attempt of Alesha 
Popovitch to marry the wife of Dobrinia during the 
absence of Dobrinia. The subject of marriage is de- 
scribed here more fully thanin any other known legend. 
All of the legends are crude and free from any poetical 
element.—G. Vasilevich. 

6910. SHUKHOV, I. IMYXOB, WU. 3nipane 
TapcKoro okpyra u ux oOxoTHuuMi mpomsrcen. [The 
Ziryans of the Tarsk District and their methods of 
hunting.] ‘Wsspecrus.”’ Uspanua TocyzapersexHoro 
3auagHo CuOupcKoro Myses. (1) 1928: 99-120.— 
This article is a descriptive one based on explorations 
made in 1926-27 on the northwestern borders of Siberia 
along the Irtysh River. It consists of two parts: (1) 
a short description of the Tara region, its territories, 
administrative arrangements, and national elements. 
The Zyriane who emigrated to the central western sec- 
tion of Siberia in the period 1880-1899, constitute 22 
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per cent of the entire population in the Tara region. 
They have preserved their language but in allother ways 
they have adapted their lives to the Russian manner 
of living; (2) the occupations of the Zyrians are de- 
scribed special attention is given to hunting and every- 
thing connected with it—the homes, weapons, and hun- 
ter’s equipment including a great variety of snares 
used by the Zyrians.—G. Vasilevich. 

6911. SUSLOV, I. CYCJIOB, WH. ConuansHaa 
KYIbTypa TyHrycos 6acceiiHa IlonKamMeHHoit TynrycKu 
uw BepxoBbesB Taimyps. [The culture of the Tunguse 
inhabiting the countries on the Podkamennaia Tunguska 
River and those on the upper Taimura.] CesepHas 
Asua. 1 (19) 1928: 55-63.—In this article are given ma- 
terials gathered during the expedition up the River 
Chuna, an affluent of the Podkamennaia Tunguska. 
The family unit is important in tribal government and 
social life. The authority of the eldest member of the 
clan is an important factor in the conduct of clan affairs. 
Exogamy does not exist, but intermarriage in one family 
through three generations is permitted among the poor. 
Until 1920 the Tunguse were governed by princes 
(Shulinga). They are now governed by councils. Each 
family controls one or more patrimonial domains, the 
right to which is obtained by two years of ownership. 
The domains are hereditary, but may be sold only by 
permission of the council. Marriages are concluded 
through the payment of kalim. The poor have to work 
for the kalim in the house of the bride. Only widows 
have a right to vote. A cheated husband has the right 
to kill his wife and her lover. Theft is rare. The inheri- 
tance is evenly divided among all of the heirs. A for- 
eign outlaw is not received in any family. There are 
neither family gods nor holidays.—G. Vasilevich. 

6912. UTKIN, L. YTHMH, J. 3amerxu no 
HapogHoi Mepunune. [Notes on popular medicine.] 
CuOupceKaa KuBan crapuHa. 7 1928: 90-100.—New ma- 
terial collected among the Russian and native popula- 
tion in the districts of Tomsk and Altai give the seasons 
when plants used for medicine are picked and the dif- 
ferent medicinal properties of these plants. The article 
describes certain beliefs concerning medicinal plants and 
explains certain superstitions regarding the gathering of 
the plants. (The scientific names of the plants men- 
tioned in the article are included.)—G. Vasztlevich. 

6913. VINNIKOV, I. BMUHHMKOB, UW. Tpayp 
BOoBE u obpruank “‘Iftidad.” y moucmamMcKux apados. 
[The widow’s mourning and the iftidad custom of the 
Pre-Islamic Arabs.] Jlonnayur Axagemuu Hayx CCCP. 
3 1928: 39-43.—S. Mogilanskaya. 
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* ARCHAEOLOGY 


EGYPT 
(See also Entry 6867) 


6914. SPIEGELBERG, WILHELM. Das Grab 
eines Grossen und seines Zwerges aus der Zeit des 
Nektanebes. [The grave of a great man and his dwarf 
from the time of Nektanebo.] Zeitschr. f. Agyptische 
Sprache u. Altertwmskunde. 64(1) 1929: 76-83.—J. E. 
Quibbell during his excavation of the Teti pyramid 
found, in a group of nine sarcophagi, two of dark granite, 
one of which is very large and stately, the other very 
small, like the coffin of a child. According to the inscrip- 
tions these are the coffins of a man who arose from the 
lower ranks and became an important personage under 
Nektanebo, and of his dwarf whom he caused to be 
buried together with him. The dwarf was not a pygmy, 
but a pathological, brachycephalic Egyptian, probably 
the court fool of his lord with whom he was buried in 
answer to his prayer to Osiris-Apis.—EHlizabeth Ste- 


fanski. 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


6915. DIEHL, CHARLES. Communication. Une 
mosaique de Souéida. [Communication. A mosaic from 
Souéida.] Acad. des Inscr. & Belles-Lettres. C. R., 
Bull. Jan.—Mar. 1929: 42-46.—Describes a portrait 
found above a tomb in the ruined basilica of Souéida 
in Syria, bearing the inscription “‘Sergios also lives;” 
also the finding of traces of a canal leading to the 
ancient Kanatha mentioned in an inscription already 
published by Waddington (Inscriptions de Syrie, 
2092). The portrait is similar to those not infrequently 
found in Africa.— Donald McFayden. 

.6916. GARDINER, ALAN H. The Sinai script 
and origin of the alphabet. Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Quart. Statement. Jan. 1929: 48-55.—A survey 
of the various attempts to decipher these inscriptions 
and an evaluation of the present status of this bit of 
research. The only absolutely certain letters are the 
four constituting the word Bacalat, though the identifi- 
cation of several others is highly probable-—J. M. 
Powis Smith. 

6917. SPELEERS, L. L’exposition des trésors 
d@’Ur au British Museum. [The exposition of the 
treasures of Ur in the British Museum.] Rev. Belge 
de Philol. et d’ Hist. 7(4) Oct.—Dec. 1928: 1668-1677.— 
The significance of the recent finds at Ur as exhibited at 
the British Museum.—A. T. Olmstead. 


GREECE 
(See also Entry 6928) 


6918. SCHOBER, ARNOLD. Zu den Friesen der 
delphischen Schatzhauser. [The friezes of the Delphic 
treasuries.] Jahresh. éesterreich. Archdol. Inst. Beiblatt. 
(Suppl.) 24(1) 1929: 87-96.—Differences in size make 
it impossible to fit together as one the fragments 
usually considered to be from the treasury of the 
Siphnians at Delphi. From the style the additional frag- 
ments would seem to be from another Ionian treasury, 
probably that of Clazomenae.—Edward Rochie Hardy, 

Pe 


ITALY 
(See also Entry 6943) 


6919. LUGLI, G. Gli scavi dei Fori di Augusto e di 
Traiano. [The excavations of the forums of Augustus 


and Trajan.] Vie d’Italia. 35(2) Feb. 1929: 97-106.— 
The recent excavations at Rome have largely cleared the 
forums of Augustus and Trajan. The temple of Mars 
Ultor in the former was found to have been rather 
thoroughly destroyed; in a small chapel adjoining the 
main temple, however, apparently arranged under 
Hadrian, were found a considerable number of frag- 
ments of columns and statues. Theenclosure wall of the 
forum, with the semi-circular side walls, is now largely 
visible. These side walls, a feature copied in the later 
construction of Trajan, are now seen not to have been 
bare, but to have had porticos adorned with statues. 
The forum of Trajan was so arranged as to serve 
monumental and practical purposes at the same time; a 
street passed through it (out of sight of the monumental 
part), and adjoining it was a large building in basilica 
form, the purpose of which has not as yet been deter- 
mined. When the excavations are completed by the 
removal of the buildings which separate the newly un- 
covered part of the forum of Trajan from that known 
before, one of the most splendid sections of imperial 
Rome will have come to life again. Care has been taken, , 
however, to preserve such later structures in this area 
as were of interest,—e.g., in the forum of Augustus the 
buildings of 9th century Greek monks and the later 
knights of Rhodes. (Photographs of present excava- 
tions, and drawings of prospective excavations.)— 
Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 


OTHER PARTS OF EUROPE 


6920. BENOIT, FERNAND. Notes et documents 
d’archéologie Arlésienne. [Notes and documents on the 
archaeology of Arles.} Mémoires de l'Institut Hist. 
de Provence. 5 (1-2) 1928: 88-113.—The excavations on 
Comargue, an island in the delta of the Rhone, lead the 
author to believe that there has been continuous activity 
here from pre-Roman to Gallo-Roman times. It is also 
believed that a play upon words transformed the name 
of the town Sancta Maria de Ratis to Notres Donnes 
de la Barque, to Notre Dame de la Rode, and last to 
Les Maries de la Mer. The latest finds are Attic 
pottery. (Illustrated.)— H. M. Seemann. 

6921-) FILOV;, B: Les derniéres découvertes 
archéologiques en Bulgarie. [Recent archaeological 
discoveries in Bulgaria.] Rev. Bulgare. 1 (3-4) Jan.—Apr. 
1929: 57-60.—Walther I. Brandt. 

6922. MENGHIN, OSWALD, and SERACSIN, 
ALEXANDER. Rémische Funde aus Sommerein am 
Leithagebirge, Niederésterreich. [Roman finds from 
Sommerein in the Leitha mountains, Lower Austria.| 
Jahresh. 6esterreich. Archdol. Inst. (Beiblatt.) 24(1) 
1929: 69-86.—The neighborhood of Sommerein,. from 
which many individual objects have found their way 
to museums, has recently been subjected to a systematic 
archaeological survey. The Roman period is here re- 
ported on; numerous graves (some of them intact), 
etc., were located in the fields and the objects discovered 


sent to the provincial museum.—Edward Rochie 
Hardy, Jr. 


OTHER PARTS OF ASIA 


6923. CROWFOOT, J. W. Excavations on Ophel, 
1928. Palestine Exploration Fund. Quart. Statement. 
Jan. 1929: 9-16.—The diggings on Ophel, conducted by 
Director Crowfoot, of the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem, during 1928, are here briefly summarized 
and illustrated. The main finds were a cistern from the 
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time of Nehemiah; some of the oldest walls yet found; 

rock-cut rooms and drains from the pre-Byzantine age; 

and Byzantine mosaic floors.—J. M. Powis Smith. 
6924. LONGHURST, A. H. Pallava architecture, 


’ Part II: Intermediate or Mamallea Period. Memoirs 


Archaeol. Survey of India. 33 1928: pp. 50.—Narasimha, 
who succeeded Mahendra I of the Pallaoa kings in the 
second quarter of the 7th century, founded the town of 
Mohamallapuram (Mahabalipuram), now known asthe 
Seven Pagodas, on a strip of sand between the sea and 
the Buckingham Canal, in the Chingleput district of the 
Madras Presidency. The earliest monuments found here 
were excavated during Mamalla’s reign, and the others 
during the time of his successors, Mahéndravarman II 
The examples in the 
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Mamalla style are: (1) cave temples, rock-cut excava- 
tions with elegant pillars of good proportion and 
sculptural figures in high-relief; (2) rathas, rock-cut 
models of sculptural temples mainly of timber construc- 
tion; (3) rock sculptures on the natural face of cliffs 
or huge rocks,—different from anything elsewhere in 
India. Explanation for the location is found in the fact 
that the Pallavas were a great maritime people who 
founded Hindu settlements and introduced Brahmanism 
in the Malay Archipelago. Mamallapuram was the 
most suitable locality for a naval base for the capital 
Kanchi, (now Conjeeveram). The monuments are 
numerous, their architectural details showing the skill 
of pporroleinen as masons and wood-carvers. (Plates). 
—E. Cole. 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
(See also Entry 6956) 


6925. BOURGERY, A. Lucain et la magie. [Magic 
in Lucan.] Rev. des Etudes Latines. 6(3) Jul.—Dec. 
1928: 299-313.—The elaborate account which Lucan 
gives (Pharsalia, Book VI) of a consultation with a 
Thessalian magician before the battle of Pharsalus is not 
to be regarded as merely literary ornamentation, which 
Lucan avoided in his writing. It is not impossible that 
it has an historical basis; in any case, it certainly repre- 
sents a genuine interest which the author shared with 
many of his contemporaries. The many parallels, some 
to magical papyri, some to popular beliefs of the day, 
which can be found, confirm the view that it was in- 
tended seriously; it therefore becomes a source of con- 
siderable importance.—EHdward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 

6926. STEMPLINGER, EDUARD. Antiker Okkul- 
tismus. [Ancient occultism.] Neue Jahrb. f. Wissensch. 
u. Jugendbildung. 5 (2) 1929: 144-152.—A summary of 
the various manifestations of the ‘‘Unknown” as 
described by the writers of Greece and Rome. Defini- 
tions and descriptions of supernatural forces are supple- 
mented with an account of the methods of learning the 
will of these forces, as well as of the procedure for 
controlling and directing them.—J. J. Van Nostrand. 

6927. WENKEBACH, ERNST. Beitraige zur Text- 
geschichte der Epidemienkommentare Galens. [Con- 
tributions tothe textual history of Galen’s Commentaries 
on the Epidemics of Hippocrates.] Abhandl. d. preuss. 
Akad. d. Wissensch. Philos.-Hist. Kl. 1928: pp. 94.— 
In 1525 Aldus Manutius published the first edition of 
the works of Galen in which Galen’s Commentaries on 
the Epidemics of Hippocrates are included. Up to the 
present there has been no opportunity for a critical 
examination of the MSS which served as a basis for 
the Aldine edition. This opportunity and the critical 
apparatus for the reexamination was furnished by the 
inter-academic preparations for an edition in the 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. The examination has 
shown that all the Greek MSS go back to one 14th 
century original. This original was the foundation of 
the Aldine edition, where, as all philologists agree, the 
Commentaries are almost illegible. In the later editions 
prepared by Gemusdus (Basel, 1538), by René Chartier 
(Paris, 1679), and by Kiihn (1828), the commentaries 
in the Epidemics are incomplete and very defective. 
Galen commented upon only four of the seven books of 
the Epidemics—the first, second, third, and sixth. Much 
older and better than the Greek tradition is the Arabic 
tradition of the Epidemics commentaries. An Arabic 
translation of these commentaries by the famous Ara- 
bian physician and translator, Hunain ibn Ishaq (died 


c. 875), is preserved in the two MSS of the Escorial, 
804 and 805, dating from the 10th century. A German 
translation of these Arabic MSS was prepared by 
Dr. Franz-Pfaff of Berlin for the Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, and only with the help of this Arabic tradi- 
tion are we enabled to understand and reconstruct many 
of the incomprehensible passages of the extant editions. 
Hunain ibn Ishaq used a critical method in establishing 
the genuine Galen text and prepared his translation with 
great accuracy and thoroughness.—S. Gandz. 


HISTORY OF ART 


6928. GALT, CAROLINE M. A bronze statuette. 
Amer. Jour. Archaeol. 33(1) Jan.—Mar. 1929: 40—-52.— 
The article describes a Mount Holyoke bronze statuette 
of especial artistic quality and also valuable for its 
rarity as an example of bronze athletic sculpture from 
the first half of the 5th century s.c. The figure has all 
the archaisms characteristic of the sculpture of that age, 
in which there is a naive combination of the new ana- 
tomical knowledge, with a continuity of the earlier 
typical forms. The pose is the characteristic one pre- 
vious to the innovations of Myron and Polycleitas. 
The statue is the only example of a 5th century orig- 
inal, showing the cross braids of the back hair combined 
with the long locksin front loopedover a fillet and ending 
over the temples. However, the many extant copies of 
early 5th century statues show that this was common in 
the sculpture of that age—A. A. Trever. 

6929. HERZFELD, E. La sculpture rupestre de la 
Perse sassanide (Planche XXXVa4 XLVII). [The rupes- 
trian sculpture of Sassanian Persia.] Rev. des Arts 
Asiatiques. 5(3) 1929: 129-142.—Sassanian art is 
complex: we have some light on the architecture, the 
rupestrian sculptures, metallurgy, medallions, cameos 
and intaglios, and textiles; but the real Sassanian 
ceramics are not yet known. Sculpture is the most impor- 
tant, being rich in monuments from which we can learn 
much. The term ‘‘Sassanian”’ is restricted to the period 
between 225 and 630 a.p., which includes the genesis, 
represented by the monuments of Ardachir I which were 
executed by provincial artists, the apogee attained un- 
der Chapour I and Bahram I, and a third period in 
which painting entirely takes the place of sculpture. 
Sassanian art is a late manifestation of Greek art, but 
it has nothing to do with Occidental Hellenism or with 
the Roman or Byzantine Empires. It inherits in direct 
line from Oriental Hellenism and Greco-Bactrian art.— 
Elizabeth Stefanski. 
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EGYPT 
(See also Entry 6939) 


6930. WIEDEMANN, A. Agyptische Religion 
(1921-1927). [Egyptian religion 1921-1927.] Arch. f. 
Religionwissensch. 26(3-4) Feb. 1929: 331-361.—A 
report of discoveries and publications in. the field 
indicated from 1921-1927, with brief mention of the 
scope and implications of the more important of these. 
The classification is as follows: I. General. II. Relations 
to other religions. III. Individual deities. IV. Man 
Worship. V. Animal and plant cults. VI. Kultus. VII. 
The Osiris group. VIII. Osiris doctrine. IX. Tombs, 
etc. X. Magic and amulettes.— E. C. Hughes. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
(See also Entry 6939) 


6931. JEAN, CHARLES-F. Larsa d’aprés les 
textes cunéiformes (2187 4 1901). [Larsa according to 
the cuneiform texts (2187 to 1901 B.C.).] Babyloniaca. 
10(4) 1928: 161-239.—I. Political and social facts at 
the time of itsindependence. At the fall of the Sumerian 
dynasty of Ur, Babylonia was dominated by the 
Akkadians, grouped about two centers, Larsa and Isin. 
The reigns of the first three kings of Larsa totalled 84 
years,—long enough to assume that life in that city was 
reasonably peaceful and happy. Ten kings followed, the 
last two of which achieved distinction in the local 
annals. II. Labor, agriculture and animal husbandry. 
The ground space was divided into meadows, grain- 
fields, orchards and date groves. Irrigation by the 
state and cultivation by the people were necessary. The 
chief grain was barley, which was the standard food for 
people, cattle, officials, and the king. Of plants and trees 
the date palm was the most useful and most highly 
prized. Cattle constituted an important source of 
income. The texts mention swine, sheep, lambs, goats, 
bulls, cows, calves, and asses. These were in charge of 
shepherds. The chief articles of food in addition to 
grain were fruits, chiefly dates, pork, fish, birds, and 
vegetables, such as leeks. For drink they had wine and 
beer. Most commercial transactions were small deals 
between individuals; there were also merchants, trades- 
men, and agents. Even commercial societies were in 
vogue. Transportation was by boat and by wagons 
drawn by oxen or asses. Larsa had no mines, but import- 
ed its metals, such as silver, gold, and copper. Their 
value was in weight, established by the standard weight 
of the gold. Manufacture and industry were quite 
limited. Asphalt was imported for use in building; clay 
was abundant, and was used for bricks. Of furniture 
we find beds, chairs, tables, and baskets. Wool was 
woven into cloth for garments. Perfumery and medic- 
inal products were made from plants. Objects of art 
and worship were produced from metals and wood. 
III. Society. The king and his entourage were the 
apex of the social structure. Next came the royal 
agents, whose functions are not entirely described. 
Among these were the heads of the equipment, the 
comptroller, the head of the commercial agents, of 
musicians, of weaving slaves, bakers, masons, smiths; 
then there were the judges, secretaries, scribes, priests, 
soldiers, and the police force. The people included the 
parents, the children, born or adopted, the professional 
folk, and the slaves with all their complicated relations. 
IV. Religion. More than 20 names of the gods or god- 
desses in whose honor the kings built or restored 
temples are well-known. In addition we have a group 
of theophorous kings, who attached to their own names 
some divine name. Oblations and sacrifices had their 
place in the worship of the gods, offered by kings and 
their officials. Shamash was the principal sanctuary 
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both in Sumer and Akkad. The temple was a kind of 
moral person which enjoyed different incomes, as it 
owned slaves, cattle, fields, orchards, silver, gold, ete. 
It also functioned as a bank loaning money, goods, cere- 
als, or cattle. Larsa adopted the calendar of Nippur, 
with two or three exceptions. V. Administration of 
justice. Formerly the priests were judges of the temple. 
Now the priest was no longer a judge at the same time. 
The house of judgment was near the temple. In Baby- 
lonia Hammurabi conferred judicial authority on five 
kinds of persons, (1) governor of a village, (2) mayor, 
(3) assembly of nobles or elders, (4) judges of a district, 
(5) judges of Babylon. VI. Proper personal names 
common to Ur, Larsa, and Nippur, seem to point to a 
close relationship among the inhabitants in occupations, 
in commerce, and in religion. Ira M. Price. 

6932. OPITZ, DIETRICH. Der geschlachtete 
Gott. [The slain god.] Archiv. f. Orientforsch. 5 (2-8) 
1929: 81-89.—Three conceptions of the slaying of a god 
are discussed, showing three steps in the development of 
the idea: (1) In an ancient Babylonian relief-fragment a 
half-human demon is being killed for some unknown 
purpose; (2) 1800 years later, the victim, represented in 
fully human form, is being killed as punishment, the 
new beings created from his blood to be servants of the 
gods; (3) the third conception, related by Berossos, is a 
late Babylonian variant wherein the god voluntarily 
offers his own life, so that the human beings created 
from his blood partake of the divine nature. (Illustra- 
tions.)— Elizabeth Stefanski. 

6933. WEIDNER, ERNST F. Die Kimpfe Adad- 
nararis I gegen Hanigalbat. [The battles of Adadnarari 
I against Hanigalbat.) Archiv f. Orientforsch. 5 (2-3) 
1929: 89-100.—Adadnarari I (1310-1281 B.c.) is the 
oldest Assyrian ruler from whose reign we have had a 
considerable number of inscriptions. These inscriptions 
contain much important material for the history of 
culture, but give only the most cursory summary of the 
battles and conquests of Adadnararil. The situation in 
regard to the king has now changed, however, with the 
publication (in this article) of some new inscriptions 
from this reign. They give a detailed account of the 
battles of Adadnarari I against Hanigalbat, and furnish 
important data for Mesopotamian history during that 
significant period when the power of the Mitannian 
state, under the Harrian kings, succumbed before that 
of the striving Assyrians. (Illustrations and texts.)— 
Elizabeth Stefanski. 


PHOENICIA 


6934. BOSCH-GIMPERA, P. Fragen der Chrono- 
logie der phénizischen Kolonisation in Spanien. 
[Questions on the chronology of the Phoenician settle- 
ments in Spain.] Klio. 22 1928: 345-368.—For the 
early history of Spain archaeological evidence is as yet 
very scanty, and literary sources are all much later 
than the events of which they relate. In the Old Testa- 
ment Tarshish or Tartessus is recorded. According to 
Posidonius, cited by Strabo, the Phoenicians undertook 
three expeditions to Spain, on the last of which Gades 
was founded. The date of this colony, according to 
Velleius Paterculus, is about 1100 3.c. Then followed 
their settlements in North Africa and the western 
islands. Malaca, Sexi, and Abdera are commonly sup- 
posed to have been founded in Spain by the Phoenicians 
directly, but the dates are unknown. Curiously enough 
the Pertplus of Avienus mentions no Phoenician site 
in Spain, although it is probable that there is a reference 
to Gades. Possibly the Phoenician trading stations had 
by this time succumbed to the barbarians. The site 
of Tartessus has not been uncovered as yet. The author 
believes that the main city lay inland and had a market 
on the island at the mouth of the river. The connection 
of Tartessus with the fabled Atlantis is not capable of 
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proof or disproof. Borchardt placed Atlantis in North 
Africa; Hermann, believed that Tartessus was origin- 
ally near Tunis and that after its destruction the name 
was transferred to Spain. Both theories are discussed 
and rejected. There is no archaeological evidence for 
Phoenician settlements in Spain prior to the 8th century 
The author would date the settlement of Gades about 
this time as a military outpost for the protection of their 
commerce. This developed materially until the destruc- 
tion of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. With the rise of 
Carthage after the close of the 6th century the era of 
real colonization of Spain begins.— A. C. Johnson. 


6935. SCHULTEN, A. Tartessos. Klio. 22 1928: 
284—291.—Tartessos is first mentioned in history about 
1000 8.c. for its trade in silver and tin. It was probably 
known to the people of Asia Minor in the flourishing 
age of the Minoan civilization, and the suffix -essos 
leads to the implication that it was a Minoan settlement. 
The Phoenicians founded Gades about 1100. With the 
expansion of their Spanish settlements they came into 
conflict with Tartessos, which seems to have come under 
their domination about 800 B.c. Tyre itself was con- 
quered by the Assyrians about 700 and Assarhaddon 
(680-668) boasted of his domains extending from the 
East to Tartessosin the West. Colaeus, the Samian, was 
the first of the Greek race to visit the city; he brought 
back arich cargo of silver. To this age belong the myths 
of the wanderings of Hercules and his contest with Gery- 
on, who is identified with Geron, king of Tartessos. 
Another king, Argonthonius (a Celtic word meaning 
“silver-man’’) is said to have lived 120 years and to 
have ruled for 80 (630-550 B.c.). The Periplus of a 
Massilian merchant, translated by Avienus, is our best 
evidence for the importance of Tartessos in the 6th 
century shortly before its destruction by the Cartha- 
ginians. The city was situated on an island in the mouth 
of the river Guadalquivir. The people were seafaring 
merchants trading in tin with Britain, and amber from 
the Baltic, and controlling the rich mines of Andalusia 
and Murcia. They lived under a monarchy and, like 
Carthage, were merchants rather than warriors. Their 
army was composed of Iberian mercenaries. The 
difference between the highly civilized Tartessians and 
the barbarian Iberians leads to the conclusion that the 
former were seafaring people from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean settling in Spain in the Minoan age.—A. C. 
Johnson. 


PALESTINE 


6936. NORDEN, JOSEPH. Der ‘‘Diener des 
Ewigen.” (Der ‘‘Gottesknecht’’.) [The ‘‘Servant of 
the Lord.”’] Der Morgen. 4(6) 1929: 581-589.— Norden 
raises the question as to the identity of the “servant of 
God” in Isaiah 41-53. He points out that in the Bible 
individuals are so designated, but that the name is 
applied also to groups of persons, the term “servant’’ 
occurring then in the plural. The usage in the singular 
in Isaiah 41—53 led to the assumption that an individual 
was meant, whom the New Testament considered to be 
Jesus. Exception was taken by Bleek, Wellhausen and 
others, who felt that the singular was used in a collective 
sense and applied to the people Israel. Norden supports 
this theory, which is in harmony with Jewish tradition. 
He disagrees with Kittel, who believes the “servant of 
God” to be an historical person, executed in Babylonia 
for proclaiming the approaching redemption of his 
people. Norden objects that a similar fate must then 
have overtaken the prophet of Second-Isaiah, who was 
no less outspoken.— Nelson Glueck. 
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CRETE AND GREECE 


(See also Entry 7589) 


6937. GRANDE, CARLE del. La poesia di Pin- 
daro. [The poetry of Pindar.] Riv. Indo-Greco-Italica 
Filologia. 12 (3-4) Jan. 1929: 1-10.—An essay of appre- 
ciation noting the poet’s skilful manipulation of his 


materials, his feeling for artistic unity in word and. 


thought, the depth of his religious emotion, the univer- 
sality of his appeal.—J. J. Van Nostrand. 

6938. LOWY, EMANUEL. Der Schluss der Iphi- 
genia in Aulis. [The end of the Iphigenia in Aulis.] 
Jahresh. 6esterreich. Archdol. Inst. 24(1) 1919: 1-41.— 
The surviving ancient representations of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia may be divided into two groups: A has 
Agamemnon veiled, Calchas officiating, Achilles present, 
Iphigenia advancing unbound to the altar; B, Agamem- 
non officiating, Achilles absent, Iphigenia carried by 
Odysseus and another. (The well-known Pompeian 
wall-painting of the theme follows B, but with the 
figure of Agamemnon from A.) A is more in accordance 
with the present conclusion of the Iphigenia in Aulis, B 
with the indications in the genuine parts of the play. 
A probably derives from the famous painting of Timan- 
thes, which we many conjecture to have followed the 
traditional arrangement of the scene, while the figure of 
Iphigenia and the general tone were on the nobler 
plane to which Euripides raised the story.— Edward 
Rochie Hardy, Jr. 

6939. TRITSCH, FRANZ. Die Stadtbildungen des 
Altertums und die griechischen Polis. [Town planning 
in antiquity and the Greek city.] Klio. 22(1-2) Jul. 
1928: 1-83.—In the ancient Egyptian city broad .pro- 
cessional streets connected the sacred precincts and were 
lined with the elaborate villas of the wealthy which lay 
below the royal palace. Tradesmen and artisans lived 
apart in groups of small houses separated by narrow 
alleys. The cities were unwalled and the outer temple 
precincts formed the urban limits. In Syria and Meso- 
potamia the cities were fortified with gigantic walls and 
towers. The royal palace formed the center but the 
structure of the town was centrifugal, i.e., the streets 
led to walls rather than to the center. The private 
houses with their great enclosing wall show a develop- 
ment from the pastoral age when the shepherd built his 
tent beside the fold for his flocks. In southern Asia Minor 
and Palestine the cities were built on strongly fortified 
hills, but their general plan was similar to that of the 
Mesopotamian towns. The Hittite capital at Boghas 
Keui with its massive walls and towers shows the same 
influence, but in the isolation of the palace (Temple 3) 
in the center with concentric rings of walls on lower 
levels we may trace certain northern principles (Troy 
II, Dimini). In some late buildings the irregular rooms 
and indentations reveal structural principles character- 
istic of Cretan culture. The Terremare settlements were 
geometric in plan and were surrounded by wall and 
and moat. The shrine was the center. The Italic cities 
founded Etrusco ritu had walls which were primary and 
sacred. The streets led to the gates rather than to the 
forum which was the religious and administrative center. 
The Minoan-Cretan sites were unwalled except Melos 
and Phylakopi where the fortifications were secondary, 
and there was no acropolis. The private houses were 
irregular in plan and were crowded together on narrow 
streets which led neither to a civic center nor to the 
periphery. Where there was a palace the houses clus- 
tered around it and there was no distinction between 
classes. The Helladic settlements were relatively num- 
erous and close together, usually unfortified in their 
low-lying hilltops. There was no central palace or market 
square. The houses and streets are similar to those in 
Crete but an apsidal type of house appears in the Middle 
Helladic period. In Thessaly and northern Asia Minor 
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the megaron house is found in Neolithic and Early 
Helladic times but the irregular streets are characteris- 
tic of other Helladic settlements. Here, however, are 
found city walls, often in concentric rings, with the 
palace in the center. The Island towns had heavy 
walls, sometimes double, and resemble in some respects 
the cities of Syria and Palestine. The Mycenaean cities 
of Mycenae and Tiryns represent a fusion of the Island, 
northern Greek, Cretan, and Helladic characteristics; 
in this age the same composite type was widely diffused 
over Greece, the islands, and Asia Minor. From the 8th 
to the 5th century the Greek cities were Minoan-My- 
cenaean in plan. Grouped around a central acropolis 
were the small, irregularly planned private houses 
located on narrow winding streets. In the 5th century 
and later the plans of Hippodamus had a wide influence. 
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more uniform. The acropolis now became the site of 
the local shrines and was rarely fortified. The city walls 
were secondary and the gates were placed, not in the 
axis of the city, but according to needs of defense. 
The Minoan-Greek cities were centripetal with the 
people gathered about the civic center. The walls were 
secondary. Monumental buildings were confined to pub- 
lic orsacred uses. These characteristics mark such com- 
munities as the homes of free and independent people 
living on a basis of civic equality with their neighbors. 
In the other ancient cities the structure is centrifugal. 
The walls are primary and sacred. The roads lead to the 
periphery. The citizens are grouped in classes which 
dwell apart from each other. The difference in the types 
of outward form reveals the inner organization of society 
and government. (Six plates of city plans.)—A. C. 


Broad streets were laid out in a geometric design, and Johnson. 
houses, though still unpretentious, tended to become 
ROME 


(See also Entries 6801, 6925, 6934, 6952, 7593, 7597, 7598, 7600) 


6940. BENHAM, W. GURNEY. Roman monu- 
ment of a horse-soldier at Colchester. Hssex Rev. 
37 (148) Oct. 1928: 151-155.—At Colchester last April a 
Roman monument was found which contains a clear 
inscription and design of two serpents. Fragments of 
pottery (but no funeral urn or coins) came to light. 
Traces of a Roman roadway were discovered. The 
tombstone was probably erected about 56 A. p.—E. Cole. 

6941. COUISSIN, P. L’équipement de guerre 
Gaulois sur les monnaies Romaines. [The war equip- 
ment of the Gauls upon Roman coins.] Rev. Numisma- 
tique. 31 (Series #40) (3-4) 1928: 161-180.—The 
defensive arms found upon Roman coins are the shield, 
helmet and breastplate, to the exclusion of all others. 
The majority of the shields are of oblong type but round 
ones do exist. These are probably the result of contact 
with the Greeks. The oval shield is also found. The 
round helmet is the most common and is to be seen until 
the end of the Republic. A bonnet was sometimes 
worn in place of the helmet, while horns on the latter 
indicated a chieftain. The breastplate is rarely discov- 
ered because the Gauls preferred to fight in a tunic. 
They did not habitually Raht in the nude. Collars are 
seldom found on coins and have never been unearthed 
except in feminine tombs.  (lllustrated.)—H. M. 
Seemann. 

6942. DALTON, JOHN P. Who built Dun Aengus? 
Jour. Galway Archaeol. and Hist. Soc. 14(1-2) 1928: 
52-77.— Secured by defenses of nature and of engineer- 
ing craft, this remarkable prehistoric fortress rises from 
Inishmore, the northern island along Galway Bay. Its 
origin is traced in legend to the battle of North Magh 
Turedh where the Tuatha de Danann routed the 
Fomoraigh, who attempted to undo their conquest of the 
Fir Bolg. That the Fir Bolg fled to the outlying islands 
after the first battle of Magh Turedh is attested by the 
Book of Lecan, and by Nennius in Historia Britonum; 
that some of them remained in Ireland as villeins may 
be assumed from early registers, and from Tanaidhe 
Ua Maoil Chonaire. It is probable that they fought for 
liberation along with their patrons, the Fomoraigh. 
The Muintir Umoir, descendants of Umor of the Fir 
Bolg, sold to Cruachan under Aengus, from whom (it is 
said) the new metropolis of the race in Connaught was 
named. But the island, it appears, would have been 
inadequate for the chieftains and their people; and the 
facts of its location would point to the conclusion that 
Dun Aengus was a pirate’sden. Trading nationsadvanc- 
ed in culture, such as the Etruscans, carried on piracy. 
Not untilfafter the defeat of the Illyrians, Ligurians and 
others did Rome suppress the practice. The Aran 


Islands and their defenses are not unlike the pirates’ 
bases of operations in other localities. EKrom Caesar and 
other chroniclers we may infer that the Veneti knew 
Ireland as well as Britain. In habits and character the 
Formoraigh did not differ from the Veneti. Strabo gives 
the Veneti as a branch of the Belgae. The Volcae or 
Boleae may have been variant names of the Belgae; 
the ‘‘Fic Bolg’ by analogy, becomes ‘‘Viri Bolgaigh,”’ 
or Belgae. Can it not be a reasonable conclusion that 
the Veneti built Dun Aengus for storing great quantities 
of pillage?—#. Cole. 

6943. DELATTRE, le R. P. Communication. Les 
fouilles de Bir-Ftouha. [Communication. Excavations 
at Bir-Ftouha.] Acad. des Inscr. & Belles-Letires, 
C. R., Bull. Jan—Mar, 1929: 23-29.—Describes the 
excavation of the trefoil-shaped chapel of a Christian 
basilica outside ancient Carthage, which the author 
thinks may prove to be the site of St. Cyprian’s martyr- 
dom. Coffins containing what may be the bones of 
martyrs were found; also other articles, including a coin 
with the head of Tiberius on the obverse and the name 
of the proconsul Vibius Marsus on the reverse, which 
shows that the Proconsul of Africa as late as the time of 
Tiberius had the right of coinage-— Donald McFayden. 

6944. FUNKE, HERMANN. Blutsbindung und 
Staatsbewusstsein im Werden des roemischen Volkes. 
[Blood-ties and state consciousness in the development 
of the Roman people.] Morgen. 4(6) Feb. 1929: 556— 
566.—The statement that race makes history is an 
historical theory that must be tested historically. It 
can be tested in the story of the Romans. Rome’s 
authentic history begins with the struggle of the pa- 
tricians against the plebeians. The latter were very 
probably of a different race. The contest between these 
two groups, a contest that filled the 5th and 4th pre- 
Christian centuries, was basically a struggle between 
racial and class privileges on the one hand and the will 
towards state-unity on the other. Ultimately a unified 
Roman people developed in the century or more after 
the expulsion of the kings. The racists say that the 
falling of the bars between the patricians and the 
plebeians was the beginning of the downfall of Rome. 
On the contrary, says Funke, the falling of the bars was 
really an indispensable condition for the greatness of 
Rome. The unification of the two estates was decisive 
for Rome’s greatness. If the inhabitants of an area want 
to become a people they must surrender certain ties. 
Here the patrician surrendered his privileges and race 
spirit. Dionysius of Halicarnassus said that Rome 
developed from the smallest people to the greatest 
because she disdained no one who could contribute to 
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the common weal. The history of early Rome is the 
story of the coming together of men of different folk- 
origins for a common purpose. Romans who did not 
strive for the common good were not wanted, e.g., 
Coriolanus, and those who fled to the Etruscans after 
the expulsion of Tarquinius. Rome was founded by a 
group that sought to work together and rose above 
social, racial and tribal ties. The surmounting of 
blood-ties laid the foundation for Rome’s future great- 
ness.—Jacob Rader Marcus. 


6945. HULL, M. R. A Roman tombstone found in 
Colchester. Trans. Essex Archaeol. Soc. 19(2) 1928: 
116-122.— E. Cole. 


6946. PRYCE, F. N., and PRYCE, T. DAVIES. 
Excavations of the Powysland Club at the Forden Gaer. 
Collections Hist. & Archaeol. rel. to Montgomeryshire. 
40(3) 1928: 173-195.—The earthwork of the Gaer is 
typically Roman in outline. Finds include two pieces of 
Samian ware of the Flavian period, and other pottery 
suggests a military occupation which ended in the first 
or second century. Excavations may produce evidence 
as to the nature and duration of the military occupation 
of Wales in the imperial period.— E. Cole. 

6947. ROCCHI, ENRICO. Un notevole aspetto 
delle campagne di Cesare nelle Gallie. [A notable aspect 
of the campaigns of Caesarin Gaul.] Nwova Antologia. 
64 (1363) Jan. 1, 1929: 93-110.—The improvised forti- 
fication represented by the Roman camp built by the 
soldiers was an inseparable accompaniment of the offen- 
sive tactics of the legion. The campaigns of Caesar in 
Gaul are examined for instances in which the camp 
proved to be the decisive factor in freeing the major 
part of the forces at hand for offensive operations, in pro- 
longing resistance until the arrival of reenforcements, or 
in making possible victory against an enemy numeri- 
cally stronger. In spite of changed conditions of warfare 
a study of the Roman camp has proved useful and in 
the event of a war of movement, may be of value in the 
future —H#. M. Sanford. 

6948. SCHEHL, FRANZ. Ein dpxwrpatwo des 
praefectus Aegypti Valerius Eudaemon. (An dpxi- 
otpatwp of the prefect of Egypt Valerius Eudaemon.) 
Jahresh. G6esterreich. Archdolog. Inst. Betblatt. 24 (1) 
1929: 95-106.—An honorific inscription, discovered at 
Termessus in Pisidia in 1899, sketches the career of a 
Roman officer. He seems to have retired to Termessus, 
where he held a local priesthood which is first mentioned 
in this document. The summit of his career was reached 
in the previously unknown position of dpxiorpatwp 
under Valerius Eudaemon, prefect of Egypt about 140- 
145 a.p. From the meaning of orparwp the office may 
be assumed to have to do with the provisioning and re- 
mounting of the cavalry of the Roman army in Egypt.— 
Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 

6949. THIERSCH, H. Zum ‘‘Zeus Zichy.” 
[On the ‘‘Zichy Zeus.”’] Nachr. Gesellsch. d Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen, Philol.-Hist. Kl. (2) 1928: 93-134.—The 
“Zichy Zeus,” a bronze bust of the first century a.p. 
preserved in Budapest, is distinguished by the remark- 
able fullness of the hair and beard, which covers the 
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6952. CASE, SHIRLEY JACKSON. The accept- 
ance of Christianity by the Roman emperors. Papers 
Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. 2nd Ser: 8 1928: 45-64,— 
In accounting for the astounding union of Christianity 
and the Roman state, it should be remembered that 
supernatural assurance for the political regime charac- 
terized all peoples of antiquity. When the city state 
grew into an aggressive power, the Romans imported 
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whole neck. This may be paralleled by contemporary 
Spartan figures of Lycurgus, in which the devotion to 
the old Spartan tradition led to representations of the 
legendary lawgiver with a full beard in the old Spartan 
manner. The true explanation of the ‘‘Zichy Zeus’’ is, 
however, to be found elsewhere; it is clearly an Italian 
work, and the closest parallels are in figures of the 
Roman god Quirinus, his long beard being a relic of the 
wolf-character which belonged to him as a primitive 
Italian god of war and the lower world. The partially 
shaved upper lip is a genuine old Roman custom. The 
bust was probably not designed to top a marble herm, 
but is a copy of a larger statue, possibly of that placed 
by Augustus in the temple of Quirinus.— Edward Rochie 
Hardy, Jr. 

6950. WINBOLT, S. E. Roman Sussex. 3. Ceme- 
teries and funeral customs; 4. Anderida; 5. The iron 
industry; 6. Farms, houses, and villas. Sussex County 
Mag. 2(7) Jul. 1928: 312-318; (8) Aug. 1928: 353-357: 
(9) Sep. 1928: 397-400; (10) Oct. 1928: 437-441.— 
Claudius Albinus, a native of Tibur, a financier holding 
a commission as minister of secret police from the 
Emperor, reported by tablets from Britain in 305 upon 
the condition and customs of the people and the place. 
The specimens of burial urns (buried three centuries 
earlier) which he sent home showed a combination of 
British line and Roman technique. Cremation was at 
the time preferred to inhumation, but both were used. 
The crematorium described contained early Roman and 
British coins preserved as ancestral treasure and burned 
with the dead. Britons had adopted monuments and 
grave furniture so that their customs were not unlike 
the Romans. The stone vaults lined the roads outside 
Regnum. (Among the places described Chanctonbury, 
Vetus Pons at Bramber, Hassocks, and Seaford Head 
are recognizable). At Anderida (Pevensey) Albinus 
wrote to the Magister Officiorum of the new defense 
works being constructed by Posthumus Rufus, prefect 
of the Legion of the Abulci. Here where the British 
fleet had been stationed, materials were obtained for the 
fortress. The abulci, he said, had insufficient naval 
force and inadequate stores; there was not a Briton 
among the 450 men who manned the triremes. Proceed- 
ing from the Regnenses to the iron mines on the banks 
of the Bredis, Albinus described both the mining and 
the manufacture, which, he was warned, were on the 
decline. A transfer of the industry from Anderida Silva 
to Ariconium appeared inevitable. Upon request to 
Spurius Glabrio, Albinus in 307 received a description 
of the villas of Roman families near the coast in Britain, 
with their baths and warm rooms; also of the farm- 
houses and the small square fields, where cultivation of 
barley, wheat, and other grains did not continue 
profitable.— LH. Cole. 

6951. WUILLEUMIER, P. Les manuscrits princi- 
paux du Cato Major. [The principal MSS of Cato the 
Elder.] Rev. de Philol. de Litt. et d’ Hist. Anciennes. 
3(1) Jan. 1929: 48-63.—The five MSS given first place 
by Simbeck in his edition of 1912 are discussed in some 
detail and the MS tradition is set forth in a stemma.— 
C. H. Oldfather. 


from the East cults necessary to support their political 
enterprises. By 300 a.p. the wide spread acceptance of 
Christianity made persecution unsuccessful. The edict 
of Galerius of 311 was to secure increment of the super- 
natural assistance for the Empire through allowing 
Christians to worship their own God unmolested. Con- 
stantine was induced to credit the Christian God with 
supernatural power on a par with other gods in the 
state. Gradually it came to be an accepted opinion that 
Christianity and the empire were coextensive and co- 
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eternal. The attitude of the Christians in becoming 
Roman imperialists was a much more radical change 
than the altered attitude of the emperors.—E. Cole. 
6953. SCHMIDT, CARL. Neue Funde zu den alten 
Ipates Iat\ov [New discoveries belonging to the 
ancient Acts of Paul.] Sitewngsber. Preus. Akad. d. 
Wissensch. Philos.-Hist. Kl. 7 Feb. 1929: 176-183.— 
In a heap of papyrus fragments acquired by Schmidt 
from a dealer in Egypt in 1928 he at once recognized 
portions of the Acts of Paul specially important because 
covering the parts missing from the document as 
previously published. Goodspeed’s publication of the 
legend from an Ethiopic apocryphon in 1904 is con- 
firmed. The papyrus relates Paul’s journey to Rome as 
a passage direct from Corinth, omitting Acts 18-26. 
It contains Origen’s quotation dévwhe pé\Aw oravpovobar 
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(“I am about to be crucified again’), used in the Acts 
of Peter, as Jesus’ expression of pity for Paul’s fate. 
The date of the papyrus is estimated at 300 a.p. An 
edition of the Greek text is in preparation.—B. W. 


acon. 

6954. STOUT, JAMES COFFIN. The early Chris- 
tian sarcophagi of the Lateran Museum and their 
historical suggestiveness. Papers Amer. Soc. of Church 
Hist. 2nd Ser: 8 1928: 1-15.—Among numerous frag- 
ments, at least 38 sarcophagi in the Lateran Museum in 
Rome are complete. Some were found in various 
catacombs; but most of them were brought from early 
basilicas erected after Constantine’s edict, and repre- 
sent the fourth and fifth centuries. A variety of scrip- 
tural scenes reveals the emphasis in the beliefs of the 
early Christians.— EH. Cole. 
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(See also Entries 6804, 7036, 7044) 


6955. HAWGRAVE-GRAHAM, R. P. Some clocks 
and jacks, with notes on the history of horology. 
Archaeologia (London) 27 1928: 257-312.—E. Cole. 

6956. HURD-MEAD, KATE CAMPBELL. A 
contribution to the study of women in medicine: Were 
there qualified women doctors before the nineteenth 
century? New England Jour. Medic. 199 (11) Sep. 13, 
1928: 527-534.—From the earliest times, in spite of the 
tradition to the contrary, women have been skilled 
medical practitioners. Even Homer mentions their 
work in tending the sick and caring for wounds, and 
there are many Greek and Roman epitaphs on women 
doctors. Galen quotes them by name, including 
Cleopatra, a famous gynecologist. Egyptian women 
doctors included both surgeons and healers with and 
without the aid of magic, as well as midwives and 
priestesses. Among them was Queen Menthuhotep, 
whose medicine chest, containing ointments, herbs, and 
choice instruments, was buried with her. In Greek 
temples Hygeia was worshipped perhaps even more than 
her father, Aesculapius, the surgeon, whose assistant 
she was conceived to be. Even after the coming of 
Christianity, women secretly and even illegally served 
continuously as doctors, nurses, and midwives. St. 
Jerome went so far as to praise the practical medical 
work of some women, like Fabiola with her hospitals 
and her patients. During the Middle Ages, because of 
the impropriety of women’s being doctored by men, 
their care devolved upon midwives. They taught each 
other by a sort of catechism from Soranus, who copied 
most of his work from Galen’s contemporary, Cleopatra. 
The lady of the manor tended the sick and wounded on 
her estate, even to the setting of limbs, as did many 
nuns and abbesses,—even Queen Elizabeth of Hungary 
—for the outcasts and poor. In the 10th and the 11th 
centuries there came to be a medical school worthy of 
the name at Salerno. Since it was not a religious institu- 
tion, but was apparently established by a group of 
brilliant physicians in that flourishing commercial 
center as a reaction against medical crudities, their 
wives and daughters were allowed to take courses and 
even to become teachers and writers. One of them, 
apparently of an important family and the wife of a 
physician, was Trocta or Trotula, who wrote on 
gynecology and obstetrics. At the request of Robert of 
Normandy, each of them wrote new medical books on 
the branches in which she was an authority. Trocta is 
called ‘‘Maestra,”’ the feminine of Magister, the title 
then used by physicians. She was not alone in her knowl- 
edge, for in one of the Salernian MSS copied by the 
monks of Monte Cassino, the picture of the birth of 


Tancred, son of Robert of Normandy, shows two women 
physicians. The curriculum at Salerno has not been 
handed down, but in Paris in 1270 a medical degree 
demanded five or six years’ study of books, with no 
practical, clinical, anatomical, or experimental work. 
Women usually gained their medical knowledge by read- 
ing aloud books of Trotula and quizzing one another, 
by observation, and by practise. They gathered herbs 
and prepared mineral and animal extracts; both of 
which involved a great deal of magic as well as scientific 
knowledge; they performed all the midwifery, and— 
with the barbers—performed the surgical operations.— 
K. B. Collier. 


6957. LITTLE, A. G., and WITHINGTON, E. 
(eds.) Fratris Rogeri Bacon: De retardatione acciden- 
tium senectutis cum aliis opusculis de rebus medicinali- 
bus. [Friar Roger Bacon: On the postponement of the 
disabilities of old age, with other essays on medical 
subjects.] (with introd.) British Soc. of Franciscan 
Studies. 14 1928: pp. 224.—#. Cole. 


6958. POWER, D’ARCY. The beginnings of the 
literary renaissance of surgery in England. Proc. 
Royal Soc. Medic. 22 (1) Nov. 1928: 77-82.— Due to the 
Wars of the Roses there was no surgical literature in the 
15th century. In 1540 the surgeons and barbers were 
united into one body corporate. Following this, came a 
literary revival with the ery ‘‘Back to the Fathers.” 
Vicary published writings of 150 years earlier, for 
example, the Treatise on Anatomy, which is a copied 
MS printed in abridged form. John Hall’s Treatise on 
Anatomy was published in 1565. It is an original work, 
—a simple statement of anatomy as Hall knew it, and 
it constituted a textbook for those unskilled in Latin. 
In 1588 John Read published an early 15th century 
translation of Arderne’s Treatises on Fistula; also two 
books on the surgery of Spain and Arcaeus; and finally 
a tract on the treatment of structure of the urethra, 
called at that time “‘Caruncle or Carnosity growing in 
the yard or neck of the Bladder.’”’ Aside from the work 
of surgeons themselves, there was the translation into 
English of John of Vigo. The translator may have been 
Bartholomew Traheron.—Winnifred Brown. 


HISTORY OF ART 
(See also Entries 6012, 6014) 


6959. BANERJI, R. D._ Bas-reliefs of Badami. 
Memoirs Archaeol. Survey of India. 25 1928: pp. 62.— 
Inscriptions and sculptures in the four caves of 6th 
century origin located three miles from Badami in the 
district of Kaladgi (Bijapur) in the southeastern part 
of the Bombay Presidency, furnish illustrations of 
Vaishnara mythology and Indian art.—£. Cole. 
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6960. CHATWIN, PHILIP B. The decoration of 
the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, with special reference 
to the sculptures. Archaeologia (London) 77 1928: 
313-334.— E. Cole. 

6961. CLAPHAM, A. W. The carved stones at 
Breedon on the Hill, Leicestershire, and their position 
in the history of English art. Archaeologia (London). 
27 1928: 219-240.—These stones built into the walls 
of the church of Breedon, if the work of 8th century 
craftsmen, place them in a foremost position in the 
development of English art. Heretofore they have 
been placed in the 12th century. A parallel series exists 
at Fletton, Hunts. (The date of either would fix the 
date of both.) Bede describes an 8th century monastery 
at Breedon. The church is dedicated to the Virgin and 
St. Hardulph, a saint of whom nothing is known. His- 
torical facts show only two periods of elaborate decora- 
tion in pre-Gothic churches, the 8th and the 9th century 
and the late 12th century. The “‘trumpet-spiral’”’ and 
the ‘‘diagonal-fret”’ used as ornament in almost all 
English MSS of the 8th century are used in the stone 
at Breedon. The ‘“‘pelta ornament” not uncommonly 
found in Roman mosaics assigned to the Merovingian 
period, has been found in the 8th century South English 
Codex Aureus of Stockholm. The single-strand “inter- 
lace,’ and the ‘‘vine plant and scroll’’ favor the pre- 
Danish date for the carvings. Although the representa- 


_. tion of the animal and human forms is not conclusive, 


it is not inconsistent with the 8th century stage of the 
art. The absence of the acanthus foliage design and the 
figures represented in the Greek manner of blessing do 
not indicate the 12th century. The purely construc- 
tional features do not offer proof.—HE. Cole. 

6962. HUTCHINGS, J., and WALLIS, W. CYRIL. 
Carvings in two Sussex churches. Sussex County Mag. 
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2(12) Dec. 1928: 533-537.—St. Leonard’s church, 
Seaford, contains carved capitals of the 12th century 
which reveal the improvement of work of the Norman 
masons modified by Roman influence. Diversity of 
motifs in the foliage decorations is peculiar to the period. 
St. Mary’s Eastbourne, erected between 1160 and 1190, 
has undergone numerous alterations. The chancel arch, 
the earliest portion, illustrates the transition from 
Norman to Early English style. The piers of the arcades 
alternately round and octagonal, and the traces of 
square abaci afterward rounded off, show 14th century 
additions.— E. Cole. 


6963. LASSUS, JEAN. Les miniatures byzantines 
du Livre des Rois d’aprés un manuscrit de la Biblio- 
théque Vaticane. [The Byzantine miniatures of the Book 
of Kings, from a MS in the Vatican Library.] M élanges 
ad’ Archéol. et d’ Hist. 45 (1-5) 1928: 38-74.—The MS 
of the Book of Kings described in this article is thought 
to belong to the 11th century. The four parts of the 
work are illustrated with 104 miniatures, presenting 168 
scenes; the illustrations are of unequal merit and 
distribution, and were not executed by the same painter. 
They were copied from various sources, some of which 
can readily be recognized in known works. Thus, for 
instance, the Byzantine Octateuch, regarded as of the 
4th century, served as one of the models, and the 
Book of Kings may be considered as a continuation of 
the same tradition, although our MS of it does not be- 
long to the same era. The author compares the illustra- 
tions of these two works, and demonstrates the depen- 
dence of the one upon the other. The article is illustra- 
ted by half-tone reproductions of 11 miniatures, and a 
list of all miniatures appearing in the entire work is 
appended.— Matthew Spinka. 
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6964. BLAIR, C. H. HUNTER. Post-reformation 
ecclesiastical seals of Durham. Archaeologia (London). 
77 1928: 165-178.—E. Cole. 

6965. BLAKE, MARTIN J. The Franciscan con- 
vents in Connacht. Jour. Galway Archaeol. and Hist. 
Soc. 14 (1-2) 1928: 25-29.— E. Cole. 

6966. BOYE, MARTIN. Quellenkatalog der Syno- 
den Deutschlands und Reichsitaliens von 922-1059. 
[A catalogue of the sources for the synods of Germany 
and imperial Italy from 922-1059.] Newes Arch. d. 
Gesellsch. f. Altere Deutsche Geschichtskunde. 48 (1-8) 
1929: 45-96.—A catalogue of all the documents and 
other sources pertaining to the German diocesan, pro- 
vincial, national, imperial, and papal synods between 
922-1059, arranged chronologically and followed by a 
bibliography of such works as contain informative or 
critical data concerning the material catalogued. This 
forms a continuation of Werminghoff’s catalogue of the 
Frankish synods to 916 (Neues Archiv. 24 457ff; 
26 607ff.).— Edgar N. Johnson. b 

6967. CLERMONT, M. J. L’église abbatiale de 
Simorre. [The abbey church of Simorre.] Bull. de la 
Soc. d’ Hist. et d’ Archéol. du Gers. 2 1928: 115-130.— 
Tradition says that Saint Cérats built a chapel on this 
spot in the latter part of the 5th century. It is certain, 
however, that the Saracens destroyed one here in 732. 
Almost a century later it is mentioned by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. After the destruction of the church by 
the Normans in 840 the whole was rebuilt by Bernard 
de Saint-Estéve on the old plan, but of fortress design. 
In 1920 it consisted of a nave, a transept, cupola and 
apse. Towards the end of the 14th century a donjon 
was added, and also a sacristy and the chapel of 
Saint Dode. This construction was aided by the people, 


for it was their refuge in time of war. At the time of the 
Revolution it was sold. A movement to rebuild it was 
begun in 1850 and it was put under the protection of the 
national government. Part of this work has been ac- 
complished but much remains to be done.— (Illustra- 
ted.)— H. M. Seemann. 

6968. MAC NEILL, COIN. Dates of texts in the 
book of Armagh relating to Saint Patrick. Jour. Royal 
Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland. 58(2) Dec. 1928: 85- 


101.—E. Cole. 

6969. MONTEIL, de. Des anciens droits de banc 
et sépulture. [Ancient rights of pew and burial.] Bull. 
de la Soc. Hist. et Archéol. du Périgord. 55 Jul.— 
Aug. 1928: 181-189.—Bussiré has said that the destruc- 
tion of pews was quite characteristic of the Revolution, 
for they signified feudal rule. But why should the 
people destroy what was theirs? For the right of pew 
was enjoyed by all and had its origin in the desire of the 
priest to adorn his church. As an inducement to people 
to give money, a contract was drawn up giving to them 
and their posterity the right to have a closed pew. With 
this usually went the right of burial. These rights could 
be acquired by purchase from a family moving away, or 
one without heirs. No standard sum was necessary, for 
the records show examples of such rights given (a) 
for building a chapel, and (b) for a vase to hold baptis- 
mal water.— H. M. Seemann. 

6970. PEERS, C. R. Reculver: its Saxon church 
and cross. Archaeologia (London). 27 1928: 241-256.— 
Existing as a monastic house from the 7th to the 10th 
centuries, then as a parish house until it was abandoned 
in 1805, Reculver presents a long architectural history. 
In 1925 it was placed in charge of the Commissioners of 
Works under the terms of the Ancient Monuments Act 
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of 1913. Belief that the remains here are those of 
Bassa’s church begun about 670, is justified by the 
evidence. Akin to the early Kentish churches, its struc- 
ture more closely resembles that of St. Martin’s, Canter- 
bury, and Bradwell. Figure sculpture, vine scrolls, 
and knotwork are found in the stones, and Roman 
lettering was used in the inscriptions. The cross 
was probably put up by the first builder.—#. Cole. 

6971. PEERS, C.R. St. Augustine’s Abbey church, 
Canterbury, before the Norman Conquest. Archacologia 
(London). 27 1928: 201-218.—Examination of the 
whole extent of this Norman church enables us to 
reconstruct its architectural history. Although in 604 
Augustine was buried just outside the then unfinished 
and undedicated church of SS. Peter and Paul, his body 
was later transferred to the north portico of the build- 
ing where succeeding archbishops were also buried. It 
was dedicated in 978 in honor of St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. Augustine. In 1620 King Edbald erected the 
Smaller Church of St. Mary. In 1047, according to the 
monk Gocelin, Abbot Wulfric began to join the two 
churches. This work was carried on after 1070 by the 
Norman Abbot Scotland, who rebuilt and enlarged the 
whole structure, according to the book of Abbot 
Wido (1091). By comparison with other examples it 
is possible to reconstruct the plan of the church at the 
end of the 6th century. There is no ground for the idea 
that Augustine’s church was directly inspired by any 
church in Rome, and we may assume analogies with 
contemporary churches in Gaul. (Plates and drawings). 
—E. Cole. ‘3 

6972. PETREMAND, J. Etudes sur les origines de 
léglise réformée neuchateloise. [Studies on the begin- 
nings of the Reformed Church of Neuchatei.] Zevischr. 
f. Schweiz. Gesch. 8(3) 1928: 321-370.—This is a study 
of the respective parts played by Farel, the clergy and 
the magistracy in the organization of the Reformed 
Church at Neuchatel. The two most detailed accounts 
made use of documents no longer extant, Perrot using 
the documents and viewpoint of the Classis while Boyve 
used the secular sources. The latter has confused the 
NeuchAtel Articles of 1541 with the Ordinances of 
1538, which were adopted by the civil power probably 
before Farel’s return and in any case without his 
influence. Perrot used much authoritative material, 
but added conjectures of hisown. The Reformed clergy 
had the necessity of consolidating their authority 
through corporate organization; they must possess a 
discipline over all the ministry andit must be acknowl- 
edged by the magistracy to include the following: 
(1) absolute authority of the Classis (at first the con- 
gregation) to admit to the ministry and to depose; (2) 
the right of the Classis to present and even elect the can- 
didate, whom the magistracy confirm and the people 
accept; (3) the right to assemble for edification, censure 
and discussion, and in secret session; (4) the right to 
supervise the doctrine and practice of each minister; 
(5) quasi absolute authority of the Classis over its own 
organization and membership. The beginnings of the 
Classis and its struggles (chiefly over the question of 
discipline) show in what different directions the sister 
churches of Geneva and Neuchatel developed. Calvin 
compelled the magistracy at Geneva to adopt his 
Ordinance of 1541, imposing a theocracy which lasted 
through the life of Beza; but from the beginning of the 
17th century the secular power became increasingly 
ascendant. At Neuchatel, the civil power intended to 
govern religious affairs as well as civil; but by a long 
and persistent struggle the Classis won its authority and 
ecclesiastical prerogative, maintaining them almost to 
the middle of the 19th century.— William H. Allison. 

6973. SCHLAGER, PATRICIUS. Nikolaus Viger- 
ius (Wiggers). Franziskanische Studien. 15 (1-2) Jul. 
1928; 1—24.—Wiggers (1555-1628) founded Holland 
College in Cologne probably before 1579, in 
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which year (1529, p. 7 is a typographical error) he 
was ordained. He probably never founded a college at 
Louvain, although he did establish a “stipend”’ there at 
Hadrian VI’s College. After almost 20 years of active 
visitation among Roman Catholicsin northern (Protes- 
tant) Holland, Wiggers visited Rome. This was doubt- 
less in part because of a rift between him and Vosmer 
(Vicar Apostolic, in lieu of the Archbishop of Utrecht), 
to whom Wiggers had earlier entrusted the guidance of 
Holland College. In 1599, although a majority of the 
chapter of the diocese of Haarlem desired Wiggers, 
Vosmer appointed another as Vicar Apostolic. After his 
return from Rome Wiggers decided that he would enter 
some strict religious order. His age (48) was against 
admission to the Jesuits to whom he first offered him- 
self so he joined the Franciscan Observants in 1603. 
Advocacy of rigorous observance led to opposition to 
his full admission, but in 1604 he took the vows. As 
the so-called Recollect movement for stricter obser- 
vance developed, Wiggers opposed the tendency 
toward independent houses; he solved his dilemma when 
appointed to supervise some of these by applying the 
statutes of the Recollects to all the Franciscan houses of 
the province. Old friends desired his elevation to the 
bishopric of Haarlem later, but oppositon developed, 
perhaps because of his championship of the rigorous 
life for all the clergy — William H. Allison. 

6974. SCHMIDT, EXPEDITUS. St. Bonaventura 
und die ars theatrica. [St. Bonaventura and the drama.| 
Franziskanische Studien. 15 (1-2) Jul. 1928: 173-175.— 
St. Bonaventura’s views on this subject are to be found 
only in his small work, De reductione artiwm ad theolo- 
giam, now published in the 5th volume of the latest 
edition (Quarracchi) of his works. Passing beyond the 
view of Aquinas, Bonaventura asserts that the ars 
theatrica is ‘“‘ad solatiuwm et delectationem’’ of men. The 
scholza of the edition just mentioned explains why this 
attitude of St. Bonaventura is so little known. A later 
age substituted for theatrica the two terms militaris et 
fabrilis. This exclusion of the reference to the ars 
theatrica continued until the last decade of the 19th 
century because not a single printed edition contained 
that passage. It, was only when the priests of Quarracchi 
searched carefully all the libraries of Europe that they 
might base their edition of Bonaventura upon the oldest 
MSS, that the ars theatrica came to its own with St. 
Bonaventura, or rather, with those who study his 
writings. (This article also appeared in Spanish in 
Investigacién y Progreso, Apr. 1, 1928.)—William H. 
Allison. 

6975. SCHWARTZ, EDUARD. Cpyrill und der 
Monch Viktor. [Cyril and the monk Victor.] Sitzwngsber. 
Akad. d. Wissensch., Wien, Philos.- Hist. Kl. 208 (4) 
1928: pp. 51.—Cyril’s attack on the doctrines of Nestor- 
ius lacked dogmatic raison d’étre and was not actuated 
by zeal for orthodoxy. Rather it was the means whereby 
Cyril hoped to, and did, prevent Nestorius from con- 
ducting an investigation into personal accusations 
against him presented to Emperor Theodosius II by 
four subjects of the Alexandrian patriarchate. One of 
the accusers, a monk Victor, afterwards found it 
advantageous to deny under oath that he had ever 
brought charges against his patriarch. This denial, 
which the author brands as perjury, enabled Cyril, in an 
apology written to the emperor after the Council of 
Ephesus, to avow his innocence of the charges advanced 
by the other three accusers, and to assert that the latter 
had been instigated and bribed by Nestorius to calum- 
niate him. Having elucidated, chiefly on the. basis of 
the conciliar Acta, the origin and development of Cyril’s 
contest with Nestorius, the events of the Council of 
Ephesus, and the relations of Cyril with the (historical) 
monk. Victor, Schwartz next enters into detailed critical 
analysis of the (incompletely) published Coptic (Sahi- 
dic) text which relates to the Council of ‘Ephesus and 
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narrates the alleged exploits in behalf of orthodoxy 
ostensibly performed at Constantinople, before and 
during the sessions of the Ephesian Council, by one 
Apa Victor, archimandrite of the Pachomian (Tabennic) 
monastery Pbav in Upper Egypt. The author not only 
concedes a pronounced Cyrillian bias in this work, but 
insists that the primary design in its conception was to 
present Apa Victor as the most successful agent of Cyril 
at the imperial court. He agrees with the Russian 
scholar Bolotoff that while by and large the work is an 
invention, yet the writer, who was probably connected 
in some way with the Alexandrian patriarchate and 
certainly wrote at a time when the circumstances and 
events of the Council of Ephesus were still held in vivid 
memory, had at his disposal some genuine documents 
not included in the collections of conciliar acts. Accord- 
ingly this text is not pure fiction, even though its in- 
ventor, to achieve the end he had in view, did insert 
false material. Schwartz is also disposed to accept as 
valid Bolotofi’s identification of Apa Victor, the hero 
of the Coptic text, with the monk Victor, erstwhile 
accuser of Cyril and then his perjured supporter, who is 
mentioned in the genuine acts of the Council of 
Ephesus.— Einar Joranson. 

6976. SNIEDERS, IRENE. Influence de l’hagio- 
graphie irlandaise. [Influence of Irish hagiography.] 
Rev. del’ Hist. Eccl. 24(3) Jul. 1928: 596-627; (4) Oct. 
1928: 827-867. Irish saints were the successors of the 
Druids and the gods. Their lives are full of miracle and 
magic, not devoid of the flavor of the pagan source. The 
Irish missionaries carried their saints to Europe where 
the legends grew, but not without the loss of native 
characteristics. It was forgotten that Irish Christianity 
was monastic. The saints became bishops, clerics and 
hermits, never monks, with the exception of St. Foillan. 
The first article describes in detail the Irish saints at 
home. The continuation traces their transformation on 
the Continent in Merovingian and Carolingian times 
and by localities— Roland H. Bainton. 

6977. WECHSLER, EDUARD. Deutsche und 
franzésische Mystik: Meister Eckhart und Bernard von 
Clairvaux. [German and French mysticism: Meister 
Eckhart and Bernard of Clairvaux.] Huphorion. 30 (1-2) 
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1929: 40-93.—The author declines the verbal difficulty 
of the uses of the words ‘‘Mystik”’ and ‘‘Mystizismus,”’ 
and instead of defining mysticism (Mystik) as ‘The love 
which seeks and finds union with God,” prefers to say 
“Only he who aspires to union with the deity by means 
of a devoted love is a true mystic.’ An essential 
difference is to be noted between the Eastern and South- 
ern, and the Western European mysticism. If by mysti- 
cism we mean ecstasy and rapture, then we must avoid 
using the word of the great Frenchmen and Germans 
who, free from all sensual passion, only sought how a 
man, with eyes open and clear and with feet on sure 
ground, might direct his soul and conduct to pure and 
high purpose. This is widely different from the Spanish- 
Oriental mysticism in that it does not mean the extinc- 
tion of the soul in God, but the entrance of God into the 
soul. The divine awakens within the human as logical 
and moral action. In the exact sense of the word 
Bernard and Eckhart are no more mystics than Plato. 
The Athenian and the Thuringian are alike far removed 
from the self-annihilation of the Hellenistic-Oriental 
mystics; and with them the Burgundian Bernard is in 
agreement; if not in figure and expression, at least in 
spiritual sense and intent. Bernard’s 3lst sermon on 
the Song of Solomon is quoted to illustrate his concep- 
tion of the three ways by which the soul may attain to 
the visto Det. The highest of these, the union with God, 
is not the escape of the soul to heaven but the descent 
of God into the soul. Eckhart’s sermon on Luke 10: 
88 containing a parallel statement of the ‘‘three ways”’ 
is quoted, with other passages. Both teachers, although 
monks, prefer the ‘‘active’ to the ‘contemplative’ 
life. For Bernard the loving soul comes to replace the 
church as the spouse of God. Bernard opposes intel- 
lectualism, while Eckhart tends to set understanding 
above love. With Augustine he would hold that man is, 
or becomes, what he thinks. The writer proceeds (p. 
64, ff.) to illustrate from the works of Eckhart a series 
of nine propositions regarding God and his relation to 
his ‘‘dearest created work,” the human soul. Charts are 
employed in this section. (The quotations from Ber- 
nard are in Latin, those from Eckhart in medieval Ger- 
man).—J. T. McNeill. 
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6978. BACHTIN, W. Zur Kritik der 4ltesten 
Kaiserurkunden fiir das Bistum Cremona. [A criticism 
of the oldest imperial documents for the bishopric of 
Cremona.] Neues Arch. d. Gesellsch. f. Altere Deutsche 
Geschichtskunde. 48 (1-2) 1929: 33-44.—It has been 
generally supposed that Charlemagne, in his grant of 
privileges to the bishop of Cremona, extended immunity 
to the bishopric. The original grant being lost, one must 
reconstruct this document from later Carolingian con- 
firmations of it, and from the legal documents arising 
out of it. A careful study of the confirmatory grant of 
Lothair I in 841, and a comparison with similar docu- 
ments of Charlemagne make this assumption doubtful, 
if it does not actually demonstrate that Charlemagne’s 
grant contained no privilege of immunity, but only a 
general confirmation of the bishopric’s property in 
addition to several gifts of property. The same may be 
said for the confirmatory grant of Lothair IJ, in 858. 

_ These grants of Lothair I and II use the term immunity 


in a non-technical sense to afford a special protection 
to the property of the bishopric of Cremona, following 
the general regulations in the Capitulary of the Missi 
of 832. ‘The document of Louis the Pious, to which 
Lothair I’s grant refers, probably never existed at all.— 
Edgar N. Johnson. 


6979. BAUR, GRACE VAN SWERINGEN. The 
Odin heroes in the Germanic hero-sagas. Univ. of 
Colorado Studies. 16(4) Feb. 1929: 275-299.—The 
appearance of the god Odin in the Germanic hero-sagas 
is limited to the Norse sources. The German sources, 
which have been preserved to us, do not bring in the 
gods. Whether this omission is due to Christian in- 
fluence, or whether the stories were from the beginning 
without mention of the heathen deities, we do not know. 
In the old Norse version of the stories, Odin intervenes 
in the life and career of seven great heroes: Sigmund the 
Volsung, Sigfrid, Starkad, Helgi, Hrolf Krake, Harald 
Hildetand, and Heidrek. As god of wisdom and magic 
he instructs and aids, or warns, his favorite. As god of 
death, he summons his heroes to Valhalla, the home of 
the warrior who has died on the battle field. The article 
discusses in detail the intervention of Odin in the lives 
of the seven heroes.—Robt. R. Ergang. 
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6980. ECKHARDT, ALEXANDRA. _ Sicambria. 
Rev. des Etudes Hongroises. (2-3) Apr.—Sep. 1928: 
166-197.Sicambria is the name of the legendary 
capital of the Franks in Hungary. Outside of Budapest 
are ruins known variously as “City of Attila’? and 
“Aquincum.” In the 13th century, however, the 
Chronique Nationale called them Sicambria. This name 
came from the efforts to explain a step in the so-called 
migration of the Franks from Troy in the Middle Ages. 
This name does not figure in the Pseudo-Frédegaire, 
where the legend of Trojan origin is first expounded. It 
appears first in the Gesta Regum Francorum (Liber 
Historiae Francorum) about 727. The next reention is 
in the cosmography of Ethicus (8th or 9th century), 
but he probably used the Gesta. It is also to be found in 
the chronicles of Saint Denis and Granche’s chronicles of 
France. The city of Buda was called HEcilburg in 1141 
by the notary of King Béla. It is a supposition that the 
name Attila came from a desire to explain the city’s 
name. However, in the 13th century, French influence 
was paramount in Hungary and many religious orders 
opened schools. Thus it is possible that we owe this 
confusion of names to some French monk. (Illustrated). 
— H. M. Seemann. 

6981. LAVER, P. G. Sunecastre, or the camp at 
Asheldham. Trans. Essex Archaeol. Soc. 19 (8) 1928: 
180-185.—Recent excavations here have revealed some 
small flints and bits of pottery; the layers with pits 
throw light on the construction of the camp. In line 
with the bank around the camp is a circular mound 
suggestive of those positions in the Danish period. 
It does not conform to the Roman construction or to 
the Norman size and type, but is probably Saxon or 
Danish. Similar sunken areas have been credited to 
Danish construction in the 10th century.—F. Cole. 

6982. LINTZEL, MARTIN. Karl der Grosse und 
Karlmann. [Charlemagne and Carloman.|] Hist. 
Zeitschrift. 140(1) 1929: 1-22.—Three problems are 
discussed: (1) the relation between Charles and Carlo- 
man at their meeting at Duasdives in 769; (2) their re- 
conciliation and joint rule, supposedly as a result of the 
intervention of their mother; (3) the causes leading to 
the friendship and then to the hostility between Charles 
and Desiderius. After the conflict between Charles and 
Carloman in 769, Charles seized a portion of his brother’s 
land. Regarding the reconciliation of 770, there is noth- 
ing to justify the supposition that their mother Bertha 
exerted her influence in Carloman’s behalf. The joint 
rule of the brothers was followed by a period of military 
inactivity, which is accounted for by a critical internal 
situation. This again is traced to serious difficulties 
between the brothers. Charles and Desiderius had con- 
cluded a treaty, and Carloman’s natural ally should have 
been the papacy. Nevertheless Charles was able to win 
over the papacy, although Carloman had _ powerful 
friends at the papal court. Einhard speaks of the 
rumor of an impending war between the two, but calls 
it a baseless fear. The flight of Carloman’s widow to 
Desiderius and Charlemagne’s breach with the latter 
tend to justify the rumor. After the death of Carloman, 
the Lombard alliance was no longer necessary. By his 


opposition to Desiderius, by the separation from his _ 


Lombard wife and his marriage to a Suabian princess, 
Charles could conciliate the nobles belonging to the 
party of Carloman. And in 772 Frankish influence re- 
pieced that of the Lombard at Rome.—J. C. Andres- 
sohn. 

6983. LINTZEL, MARTIN. Der Sachsenfrieden 
Karls des Grossen. [Charlemagne’s peace with the 
Saxons.] Neues Arch. d. Gesellsch. f. Altere Deutsche 
Geschichtskunde. 48 (1-2) 1929: 1-32.—The accounts of 
the Poeta Saxo (PS), the Quedlinburg Annalist, (Q) 
and Halberstadt sources concerning Charlemagne’s 
peace with the Saxons made at Salz in 803, are generally 
regarded as false. A further examination of the sources 
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for this peace and of the general circumstances sur- 
rounding its making makes this common belief very 
improbable. Such an examination of the accounts of the 
peace forces us to rely ultimately upon that of. FS.4a)r 
though it can be shown that Q depends exhaustively 
upon P§, in fact so exhaustively that the assumption of 
a common source, PSQ, for them both is wholly unnec- 
essary, yet in the matter of the peace, the peculiar 
capitulary-like wording of the account in Q makes nec- 
essary the assumption of a lost documentary account 
as his source. The Halberstadt reports of the peace seem 
either to be influenced by or to be founded on Q’s 
account. PS’s trustworthiness depends upon that of his 
annalistic’source from 802 to 814, which, considering the 
general accuracy of PS’s material during this period, 
can scarcely be doubted. Indeed the tradition of the 
peace of Salz must have been very old and pretty widely 
spread in Saxony. The argument that no contemporary 
source makes mention of it has no real force. In fact 
Einhard’s Vita Caroli seems to refer to the peace in chap- 
ter seven, and in consideration of the character of 
previous Saxon peaces, it is not surprising that this one 
was not taken too seriously. If the Saxons had no peace- 
making organ or organs, Charles’ previous negotiations 
with them, such as those of 782 and 797 remain un- 
thinkable. It is highly unlikely that a war of such dura- 
tion should have been terminated without a treaty, 
especially in view of the importance of treaties in Ger- 
man public law and life. Moreover, in 803 the Franks 
had to negotiate with the Saxons the acceptance of the 
Capitula legibus addita, and most probably also the 
completion of the Lex Sazonum. Such negotiations 
demanded the cessation of war. At the beginning of 
July, 803, Charles held a conventus at Mainz. Four 
weeks later he held a Hoftag at Salz. Two meetings 
within so short a time would seem unnecessary unless, 
after the settling of Frankish affairs at Mainz, further 
business with the Saxons were to be consummated. 
Were the Hoftag called because of the presence of a 
Greek embassy, this might as well have been called in 
Bavaria, whence Charles was hastening. It is highly 
probable therefore that the peace of Salz really was 
concluded. The accounts of it cannot be summarily 
rejected.— Edgar N. Johnson. 

6984. MORRIS, HENRY. The first battle of 
Magh Turedh. Jour. Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of 
Treland. 58(2) Dec. 1928: 111-127.—There has been 
much confusion and uncertainty in writings on 
the subject of the location of this famous battle; 
some reports even deny that there was more than one. 
The first battle is usually reported as having occurred 
in the extreme south of County Mayo near Cong. The 
objection against Wilde’s location of the battle in his 
Lough Corrib is that he uses Bronze Age monuments, 
and the historic basis of May Tura (Magh Turedh) 
must be sought for in the Iron Age. O’Cuirnin probably 
referred to another Cong. Hennessey, in editing the 
Annals of Loch Cé, mentions County Sligo as the site; 
Wood-Martin places it near Bollysodare. The actual 
events seem to bear out the latter conclusion, for it 
suits the march of the Tuatha de Danann from Magh 
Rein and the flight of the druid. Implications in the 
name of the battlefield and the strength of the defensive 
position are further proof.—F. Cole. 

6985. NERMAN, BIRGER. The foundation of the 
Swedish kingdom. Saga-Book of the Viking Soc. for 
Northern Res. 10(1) 1928: 118-131.—Nerman summar- 
izes the evidences from Procopius, Jordanes, Beowulf, 
and the Icelandic sagas proving the existence of a 
relatively strong Vastgéta kingdom within what is now 
Swedish territory in the early part of the 6th century 
A.D. Mainly based on Icelandic sources he constructs 
his theory of a conquest of that kingdom by the Svears 
later in the century. During the succeeding 200 years 
the conquerors extended and consolidated their power 
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so that by about 800 a.p. ‘‘the Swedish realm is one 
united dominion.”’ The author claims that the archaeo- 
logical material supports this theory.— Paul Knaplund. 

6986. PERELS, ERNST. Hinkmar von Reims und 
die Bonifatiusbriefe. [Hincmar of Rheims and_ the 
Boniface letters.] Neues Arch. d. Gesellsch. f. Altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde. 48 (1-2) 1929: 156-160.— 
Perels presents evidence, in addition to that given by 
Tangl in the Monumenta (M. G. H., Epistolae selectae 
1(1916)), of Hinemar’s use of Boniface’s letters.— 
Edgar N. Johnson. 

6987. POVEY, KENNETH. Saint Lewinna, the 
Sussex martyr. Sussex County Mag. 2(7) Jul. 1928: 
280—291.—A recent discovery of a relic of St. Lewinna 
recalls the story of the virgin saint of St. Winoc’s Abbey, 
Bergues, from which the bones of St. Lewinna were 
stolen in 1058 by Balgerus, a. Benedictine monk. In 
1383 Norman and Breton troops sacked Bergues, where 
the relics of St. Winoc, St. Lewinna, St. Oswald, and 
St. Idaberger had been hidden. Nothing remains to 
identify the relics and the old churches connected with 
the story except the works of Drogo, the medieval 
chronicler.—E£. Cole. 

6988. SHETELIG, HAAKON. Queen Asa’s sculp- 
tors. Woodcarvings found in the Oseberg-ship, Norway. 
Saga-Book for the Viking Soc. for Northern Res. 10(1) 
1928: 12-56.—The author relates the story of the 
excavation of the Oseberg-ship and describes the wood- 
carvings on the ship and on the large number of articles 
found within it. There are 21 illustrations. Shetelig 
is connected with the museum at Bergen, Norway.— 
Paul Knaplund. 

6989. STRECKER, KARL. Ein Epitaphium aus 
Lyon. [An epitaphfromLyons.] Neues Arch. d. Gesellsch. 
f. Altere Deutsche Geschichtskunde. 48(1—2) 1929: 161— 
165.— Edgar N. Johnson. \ 
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6990. BRADLEY, A. G. An ancient Cinque Port. 
Fortnightly Rev. 125(746) Feb. 1929: 256-264.—Rye, 
once called the ‘‘Baron of the Cinque Ports,” with a 
great naval tradition beginning soon after the Norman 
Conquest, is today no longer a significant seaport but 
merely a delightful residential community. Winchelsea, 
its sister town, also with a distinguished past, has now 
become a sleepy and beautiful village—QJ. C. Amund- 


son. 

6991. COOLEN, GEORGES. Le Collége d’Arras 
a Paris. [The College of Arras at Paris.] Bull. Hist. 
Soc. des Antiquaires de la Morinie. 14(279) Jan. 1929: 
696—707.—In the Middle Ages a group of very serious 
students at the University of Paris gained the name of 
“Bons Enfants.’ Some of this group lacked funds, and 
were driven to beg for bread. The communities there- 
fore donated fixed revenues to provide lodging and 
board for a small group. The first group of this kind 
was established in 1250 by the Chaplain of Saint Louis. 
As for the teachers, nothing was done till 1404 when the 
Collége de Navarre was founded. The Province of Artois 
possessed three colleges on Mount Saint Genevieve, 
Collége de Dainville, Collége de Bons Enfants—which 
disappeared at the beginning of the 15th century—and 
the Collége d’ Arras. Of thelast named neither the founder 
nor the date of the foundation is available, but it is men- 
tioned in a document of 1327. It was still in existence 
in 1763 when the Rector of the University of Paris 
granted it a sum of money and made a few reforms. 
Its end came with the French Revolution.—H. M. 
Seemann. 

6992. DALTON, O. M. Early chessmen of whale’s 
bone excavated in Dorset. Archaeologia (London). 
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77 1928: 75-86.—Foundations of medieval buildings, 
a quantity of Roman pottery, a gold ring and a bronze 
stirrup of the 12th century were revealed in recent 
excavations at Witchampton Manor, five miles north- 
west of Wimbourne. The chessmen, found in a corner 
of the building, are large and heavy, and reproduce 
in barbaric fashion the schematic forms adopted by 
the Arabs when they received the game from India, 
a conventional treatment which is still retained. Yet, 
the animal head projections on the pieces indicate Vi- 
king or Anglo Saxon, not Arab or South European origin. 
Although similar treatment is found in bone pieces 
of the 1lth and 12th century, the motive is more 
ancient. The inscribed fragments cannot be exactly 
dated, but evidence of style of lettering points to the 
10th century. The word Satras may be a corruption of 
an oriental word (brought through Spain) or it may be 
traced to Satrantz, which might have been introduced 
by Swedish merchants in the 10th century. Philological 
evidence suggests knowledge of chess in Europe (out- 
side Spain) earlier than the 11th century. The size, 
material, and finish of the chessmen do not correspond 
to others of the 12th century, and must be considerably 
earlier.—E. Cole. 

6993. EVANS, H. C. Bramber Castle and recent 
excavations. Sussex County Mag. 2(9) Sep. 1928: 
391-394.—-E. Cole. 

6994. FISHER, J. L. Customs and services on 
an Essex Manor in the 13th century. Trans. Essex 
Archaeol. Soc. 19(2) 1928: 111-116.—Cott. MS Tib. 
CIX., at the British Museum, together with a cartulary 
of Waltham Abbey, contain a detailed customal of all 
the manors held by that house, including the familiar 
Essex group. It was written about 1230; corrections 
and additions were made later. Netteswell Manor 
comprised the whole village and parts of neighboring 
parishes. It was included in the original charter of 
Harold, but omitted from Domesday Survey. It was a 
typical five-hide manor with two hides in demesne and 
three held by villeins. One virgate was the standard 
extent of holding, but six men held half virgates. The 
free holders, exempt from regular services, furnished 
the hired labor and were subject to boon work. Some 
of the holdings can yet be located.— EF. Cole. 


6995. GUTERBOCK, FERDINAND. Zur Edition 
des Geschichtswerks Otto Morenas und seiner Fort- 
setzer. [Notes for a possible new edition of the chron- 
icle of Otto Morena.and its continuations.] Neues 
Arch. Gesellsch. f. Altere Deutsche Geschichtskunde. 
48 (1-2) 1929: 116-147.—Despite the fact that it is 
one of the most important and attractive sources for 
the 12th century, no one has attempted a new edition 
of Otto Morena’s account of Frederick Barbarossa’s 
activities in Lombardy. The edition of Jaffé in the 
Monumenta (1861-63) is in detail erroneous and in 
arrangement so bad that it is preferable to use that 
of Sassi in Muratori (1725). There are two groups of 
Morena MSS. The text of the earlier is written in a 
barbaric Latin, and the text of the later is a palpable 
rewriting two generations later, chiefly in the interest 
of removing these barbarities. The earlier text (L) 
must be a copy, the later (M) a reworking of the original 
text. M does not content itself with a mere rewriting, 
however, but enlarges, corrects, and shortens to a 
degree which often seriously changes the meaning of L. 
M probably originated in Milan and may possibly be 
placed in the early 1320’s. If so, it may possibly be 
associated with the Milan podesté of 1321, Amizo 
Sachus from Lodi. L, on the contrary, can most 
probably point to Lodi origin. The difficulties of editing 
are increased by the fact that M is handed down in a 
much earlier MS than L.—Edgar N. Johnson. ; 

6996. HAMPE, THEODOR. Archivalische Mis- 
zellen zur Niirnberger Literaturgeschichte. [Archival 
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miscellanies pertaining to the literary history of 
Nuremburg.] Mitteil. des Vereins f. Gesch. der Stadt 
Nurnberg. 27 1928: 253-278.—Folksongs and war 
songs in old Nuremburg, part 2.—A. B. Forbes. 

6997. HILLS, ALFRED. Harmony Field at Fairy 
Green. Essex Rev. 37(148) Oct. 1928: 177-183.— 
Harmony Field was probably not the site of a medieval 
almonry but a farm belonging to a monastery. The 
conventional almonry—a part of every monastery— 
in addition to serving as place for distribution of food 
to the needy, was a chamber for vagrants, or a resl- 
dence for old women, or a free school for boys. These 
uses are illustrated by Durham, Fountains Abbey, 
and St. Albans.—£. Cole. 

6998. HOFMEISTER, ADOLF. Cicero in der 
Vita Lietberti. [Cicero in the life of Lietbert.] Neues 
Arch. d. Gesellsch. f. Altere Deutsche Geschichtskunde. 
48 (1-2) 1929: 165-174.—The monk Rudolf, of the 
monastery of the Holy Sepulcher in Kamrik, composed 
a life of his contemporary, Bishop Lietbert of Kamrik 
(d. 1076). His chief source was the Gesta Lvetberti, 
a continuation of the Gesta episcoporum Cameracen- 
sium. Among other sources which he copies or imitates 
in this life, written largely in rhymed prose with a 
striving for form typical of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
is Cicero’s Cato mator de senectute. Without acknowledg- 
ing it, he uses the De senectute to embellish his style or 
where it suits hisaccount, not only by meansof quotation, 
but so well is he acquainted with it that he patches 
together disconnected phrases and sentences. This 
piecing together of the De senectute or any other 
Ciceronian work is apparently unique in medieval 
historiography or hagiography.—Hdgar N. Johnson. 

6999. KNOWLES, W. H. Deerhurst Priory church. 
Archaeologia (London). 77 1928: 141-164.—On the 
northern boundary of Gloucestershire, two miles south 
of Tewkesbury, Deerhurst Priory church stands on low 
land exposed to floods from the river Severn. A richly 
endowed monastery existed here from about 804, but 
was presumably destroyed by the Danes in the 10th 
century. In 970 Oswald, bishop of Worcester, installed 
Benedictine monks. In 1059 Edward the Confessor 
granted the priory to the abbey of St. Denis, the grant 
being confirmed by William in 1069. The Saxon features 
of the church, comparable with any extant English 
church of the same antiquity, consist of a western 
tower, a clerestoried nave of three bays, a quire, and 
north and south aisles; walls of odlitic limestone, jambs 
of the doors and windows in large stones, the larger 
openings spanned by arches, much ‘“‘herring-bone”’ 
work, particularly in the exterior, sculptured panels 
in bays (probably alternate with windows), and a 
polygonal apse. We should note a similarity of the 
Deerhurst, Brixworth, and wing apses—all dated near 
the middle of the 10th century.—E. Cole. 

7000. LAMAGUERE, BOUSSES, DENEITZ. 
Monographie de Lamaguére. [Monograph on Lama- 
guére.| Bull. de la Soc. d’ Hist. et d’ Archéol. du Gers. 
2 1928: 181-203.—Lamaguére is a village of the ancient 
Comte d’Ostarac in the Valley of Arrate. The chateau 
was constructed in the 11th century and the town is 
mentioned in 1170 as having been bought by a neigh- 
boring lord. It later came into the possession of the 
bishopric of Auch. The Huguenots pillaged the town 
and destroyed the chateau in 1587; the church alone 
remained. It is impossible to determine its age because 
of numerous restorations, but it may possibly have 
been erected with the chdteau—H. M. Seemann. 

7001. MANITIUS, M. Geschichtliches aus alten 
Bibliothekskatalogen. Dritter Nachtrag. [Historical 
works in old library catalogues. Third supplement.| 
Neues Arch. Gesellsch. f. Altere Deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde. 48 (1-2) 1929: 148-156.—From medieval library 
catalogues are here culled references to the historical 
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works of Eutropius, Ausonius, Symmachus, Claudian, 
Salvian, Victurius Aquitanus, Victor Vitensis, Idacius, 
Alcimus Avitus, Dracontius, Cassiodorus, Marcellinus 
Comes, Victor Tunnunnensis, Venantius. Fortunatus, 
Corippus, Eugenius Toletanus, Aldhelm and Bede. 
Data concerning the dates of the catalogues and their 
publication are included.— Edgar N. Johnson. 

7002. MEYER, JULIE. Die Entstehung des 
Patriziats in Niirnberg. [The origin of the patriciate 
in Nuremburg.] Mitteil des Vereins f. Gesch. der Stadt 
Nurnberg. 27 1928: 2-96.—The study of the origin 
of this class in Nuremburg is made in the light of theo- 
ries advanced regarding its rise in the German cities 
as a whole. The case of Nuremburg argues against 
Sombart’s theory that the patriciate had its origin 
in a group of landowners and possessors of rents. This 
element had its place, but it was not wealth from this 
source that formed the foundation of the great patri- 
cian properties. The chances for profits from medieval 
trade were greater than Sombart recognizes. The case of 
Nuremburg also tells against Below’s theory, which rules 
out the knights in government service (Ministerialen) 
as a factor in the beginnings of the patriciate, although 
even there they did not play an important part. On 
the whole the theories of Hipke and Strieder are best 
substantiated. In other words, rents and trade both 
contributed to the growth of the patrician properties, 
but it was the latter which made possible the acquisition 
of land in sufficient quantity to produce a considerable 
income from the former. It is impossible to answer 
definitely the question whether the patriciate is more 
a noble or a burgher class since the marks of both are 
fused in it.—A. B. Forbes. 

7003. MULLER, ERNST. Der Bericht des Abtes 
Hariulf von Oudenburg iiber seine Prozessverhand- 
lungen an der rémischen Kurie im Jahre 1141. [The 
report of the abbot Hariulf of Oudenburg concerning 
the negotiations in his case at the Roman curia in 
1141.] Neues Arch. f. Gesellsch. f. Altere Deutsche 
Geschichtskunde. 48 (1-2) 1929: 97-115.—Tucked away 
in the Chronicon monasterii Aldenburgensis maius. 
is Hariulf of Oudenburg’s charming account of his 
case against the abbot of Saint-Médard, who was 
attempting to reduce the Oudenburg cloister to the 
position of a Saint-Médard priory. Hariulf brought 
the case before the Roman curia in 1141. His report, 
richly illustrative of the workings of the papal court, 
is here printed in full in a new edition by the author of 
the article-—Edgar N. Johnson. 

7004. REYMOND, MAXIME. Les origines de 
Vautonomie communale au Pays de Vaud. [The 
beginnings of communal autonomy in the Canton of 
Vaud.| Rev. Historique Vaudoise. 36(10) Oct. 1928: 
321-336; (11) Nov. 1928: 353-364; (12) Dec. 1928: 
385-399.— H. Furber. 

7005. ROBERTSON, EDITH ANNE. Raymond 
Lull. Congregational Quart. 7 (2) Apr. 1929: 170-179.— 
Walther I. Brandt. 

7006. ROMAN, MYLES V. The ancient churches 
of the deanery at Wicklow. Jour. Royal Soc. of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland. 58(2) Dec. 1928: 132-155.—Map 
and description of 26 churches given in a list compiled 
in 1275 and Alen’s list in 1531.—E. Cole. 

7007. SOULIE, HENRI. Les restes des monu- 
ments des croisés en Syrie. [The ruins of constructions 
of the crusaders in Syria.] Bull. Soc. d. Géog. d’ Alger 
et de lV Afrique du Nord. 34(117) 1929: 72-119.— 
A lecture by a professor of medicine upon the geography 
of Syria and the history of the Crusades, with a general 
description of the chief ruins of constructions of the 
crusaders based upon a visit to the French mandate in 
Syria and neighboring territory —J. C. Russell. 

7008. SZOKOLAY, MARGIT. A magyarorszagi 
besenydtelepekrdl. [The Besenyé settlements of 
Hungary.] Féld és Ember. 9(2) 1929: 65-90.—We 
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have two sources of information regarding the Besenyé 
settlements of Hungary. The historical source consists 
of the information gleaned from chronicles and old 
documents. A study of the dialectical differences of 
individual communes forms our second source of infor- 
mation. This people had many names, the two principal 
ones being Besenyé and Pecseneg or Petcheneg. They 
were a warlike, nomadic people. In 835 they attacked 
the ancestral Magyars in the neighborhood of the Volga; 
later they settled in Moldavia and attacked Hungary 
from the East. Prisoners taken from them in war were 
settled by the early kings of Hungary on the western 
and other borders; owing to their warlike character 
they were well fitted to defend the borders. Later, 
owing to the pressure of the Kunok or Cumanians on 
their East and the ruthless antagonism of the Byzantine 
emperors, the great body of the Besenyék entered 
Hungary and were given settlements in different parts 
of the country, since the home-taking Magyars had 
not been sufficient in number to people the entire land. 
The Besenyék settled in Hungary were at first serfs,— 
jobbaégyok or szerviensek. Later they received their 
freedom. In the 14th and 15th centuries these settle- 
ments were nearly all ennobled collectively. The 
documentary evidence reveals the Besenyé settlements 
principally in Fejér, Tolna, Nyitra, Torontél, Bihar 
and Hdromszék counties. The linguistic evidence 
shows there were large settlements of Besenyék in 
Sopron, Komérom, Heves, and Baranya counties.— 
E. D. Beynon. 

7009. THOMAS, ANTOINE. Charles IV le Bel 
a Villefranche en Limousin, aujourd’hui Masléon 
(Haute-Vienne), le 29 févier 1324. [Charles IV the 
Fair at Villefranche in Limousin, now Masléon in 
Haute-Vienne, on February 29, 1324.] Bzrbliotheque 
de Ul’ Ecole des Chartres 89(4-6) Jul—Dec. 1928: 169- 
174.—The itinerary of Charles IV of France from the 
end of 1323 to the spring of 1324 has been traced in 
the Recueil des historiens, but Villefranche has not 
been correctly identified. A document of February 
29, 1324, establishes that this is the present Masléon.— 
J. C. Andressohn. 

7010. UNSIGNED. Henry III in Essex. Trans. 
Essex Archaeol. Soc. 19(2) 1928: 126-128.—A signifi- 
cant connection may be found between the king’s 
visit to Rayne and Witham in 1325 and the location 
of fairs and markets of that period.— E. Cole. 

7011. WHITEHEAD, G. O. Sussex history re- 
considered: 1. Physical structure of the county. 2. 
The Norman occupation. 3. The decline of the forests. 
4. Changes in Tudor Sussex. Sussex County Mag. 3 (1) 
Jan. 1929: 32-46; (2) Feb. 1929: 79-82; (3) Mar. 
1929: 163-170; (4) Apr. 1929: 215-222.—The south- 
east sandy area, with its ring of chalk and then of 
Weald Clay, is bounded on the west by marshy flats, 
so that the natural lines of communication run east 
and west. The early main roads of the coast developed 
outside the Weald, leaving Sussex isolated. Not until 
the 18th century was modern orbiculation of the 
county established. The submerged river valleys of 
the coast afforded the ideal conditions for the existence 
of a maritime civilization. The original swamping of 
the land, conversion of marsh into meadow, and the 
ultimate ruin of harbors have governed the develop- 
ment of Sussex,—its medieval greatness, its decline 
in Tudor times. The Norman military occupation of 
Sussex was similar to that of the Romans, and the old 
defense works were adapted. In addition the Normans 
fortified the gaps in the downs. Each of the districts 
first laid out by William known as rapes—a division 
peculiar to Sussex—had port castle and forest. The 
Norman churchman equalled the barons in Normaniz- 
‘ing Sussex. The monks rebuilt and beautified the 
churches on the banks of the Ouse. The wall paintings 
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and frescoes were inspired by the Byzantine tradition, 
and the peasants began to learn of continental culture. 
Yet the struggle between Saxon and Norman lingered 
on within the borders of the forests,—the Saxon using 
the forest for food and fuel, the Norman desiring it as 
a preserve for deer or as plantation of timber to be used 
in castle and ship building. The customs of the Royal 
Forest of Ashdown, recorded in 1273, show the lord’s 
interference with hunting rights of the free tenants and 
the large money fine for infringement of his own hunting 
rights. Nevertheless the Weald was opened by the 
Saxons, first as a pasture for pigs, then by clearings for 
agriculture. The timber of the forest was used for many 
purposes, churches, manor houses, mills, bridges. But 
the iron industry of the 15th, 16th and early 17th 
centuries did most to break up the Sussex forests. 
The dissolution of the monasteries, which by Tudor 
times, held much of the wealth and land, was begun 
in 1535. During the 16th century the policy of enclo- 
sure was applied. The new landowners worked the 
iron foundries to their fullest extent. The decay 
of the coastal towns by the filling in of the streams 
was presented to Parliament as a problem, but the 
solution must be in the development of roads and the 
coaching system to London, and provision for entrance 
pd ane participation in the new commercialism.— 
. Cole. 


LATER MIDDLE AGE AND EARLY 
MODERN TIMES, 1348 TO 1648 


(See also Entries 6862, 6964, 6991, 7000, 
7011, 7601, 7608, 7728) 


7012. BASQUE, M. Z. Les petits chateaux-forts 
Gascons. [The little Gascon block houses.] Bull. 
de la Soc. d’ Hist. et d’Archéol. du Gers. 3 1928: 207- 
227.—These existed all along the Anglo-French boun- 
dary; they were very simple in construction, consisting 
of a watch tower and a house. The best preserved one 
is Tour de Justian. Towers of similar design are to be 
found in England. The chateau de Herrabouc guards 
the old Roman road from Bordeaux to Toulouse. The 
block hotses (watch towers) of Algeria have for their 
prototype the chateaux-forts of Gascony of the 18th 
century. (Illustrated.)— H. M. Seemann. 

7013. BECKETT, ARTHUR. Lewes gun powder 
plot celebration. Sussex County Mag. 2(11) Nov. 
1928: 486-495.—E. Cole. 

7014. BECKETT, ARTHUR. Two Chichester 
adventurers. Susser County Mag. 3(1) Jan. 1929: 18- 
25.—Adventures of George and Edward Fenner, 
brothers of Chichester, during a trading voyage to 
Portuguese Guinea and Cape Verde Islands, begun 
in 1566.—£#. Cole. 

7015. BENTON, G. MONTAGU. The destroyed 
church of St. Lawrence, East Donyland. Trans. Essex 
Archaeol. Soc. 19 (2) 1928: 97-110.—EH. Cole. 

7016. BENTON, G. MONTAGU. Wivenhoe Rec- 
ords. Essex Rev. 37(148) Oct. 1928: 156-169.—List 
of accounts from 16th century records of Wivenhoe 
Parish.— E. Cole. 

7017. BOLTE, JOHANNES. Fahrende Leute in 
der Literatur des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts. [Wayfarers 
in the literature of the 15th and 16 centuries.] Siizungs- 
ber. d. Preussische Akad. d. Wissensch. Philos.-Hist. Kl. 
(31) 1928: 625-655.—The golden era for begging 
vagabonds in Germany was the 15th century, for the 
medieval conceptions of the holiness of poverty and 
of the necessity of charity as St. Francis and the 
German mystics had preached it still existed. From the 
13th to the 17th centuries these tramps appear both 
as the writers and as the subjects of many writings. 
A composition by one of them was the Regula S, 
Libertini, a parody on the rules of the religious orders, 
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in which, for example, the brothers were to begin the 
day, not with matins, but with drink and dice-playing. 
Begging was a common practice among wandering 
students. There exists a justification of such begging, 
written in 1482, the Hpistola doctrinalis de esurte et 
arte mendicandi (Doctrinal Letter about Hunger and 
the Art of Begging). The vagabonds became so numer- 
ous that men tried to become their leaders or Boven- 
kénig (Fr. roi des ribauds). A rogue’s language (fot- 
welsch) developed, especially interesting to jurists and 
historians. Many of these wanderers acted as enter- 
tainers, and all were looked upon as bringers of news. 
The Press Exhibition of 1928 at Kéln devoted a special 
section to these wanderers in recognition of their 
relation to the modern journalist. (3 illustrations; 
poems are appended; bibliography in the notes.)— 
H. P. Lattin. 

7018. BORDEAUX, P. E. Emmanuel-Philibert 
et la bataille de Saint-Quentin. [Emmanuel-Philibert 
and the battle of Saint-Quentin.] Rev. des Etudes Hist. 
94 Oct.—Dec. 1928: 375-392.—Emmanuel-Philibert was 
one of the important leaders of the 16th century. His 
prestige rests upon his remarkable victory at Saint- 
Quentin (1557). In this battle he defeated the superior 
forces of the famous Anne of Montmorency. A brief 
account of his career then follows.—F. C. Palm. 

7019. BUSSON, HENRI. Rabelais et le miracle. 
[Rabelais and miracles.] Rev. des Cours et Confé- 
rences. 30(5) Feb. 15, 1929: 385-400.—In this article 
the writer shows how Rabelais, acquainted with the 
early literature on miracles, denied all phenomenona 
held to be marvels in his day. He did this, not to 
ridicule religion, but because he honestly disbelieved 
in miracles.—F’. C. Palm. 

7020. CLARKE, DUNCAN W. Parkes Farm, 
Gestingthorpe. Trans. of the Essex Archaeol. Soc. 
19(3) 1928: 193-197—The architecture here is a 
typical example of a yeoman’s dwelling of the 15th and 
16th centuries, traditionally constructed, the original 
framing being carried out at the carpenter’s yard or 
at the place where timber was secured, each piece being 
carefully numbered, and the building being then erected 
on the desired site. The hall extended to theridge and 
was spanned with a huge frame truss. The wings have 
two floors, kitchen and chamber, with drawing room 
and solar. Alterations consist of 17th century stairs 
and the exterior plaster. Recently, removal of plaster 
in the bedroom has revealed 16th or early 17th century 
wall painting—inscriptions in reddish brown frames 
with natural design.—E. Cole. 

7021. DETTLING, KATHE. Der Metallhandel 
Niirnbergs im 16. Jahrhundert. [Nuremburg’s metal 
trade in the 16th century.] Mi‘ieil. des Vereins f. 
Gesch. der Stadt Nvirnberg. 27 1929: 97-241.—The 
metal trade formed the most important part of Nurem- 
berg’s trade throughout the century. The metal handi- 
crafts, by reason of specialization both as to metals 
and products, surpassed all others in number and 
artistry. In some lines they won a virtual monopoly, 
a position which they attempted to maintain by 
prohibiting the departure of masters and journeymen. 
This century showed the beginnings of a capitalist 
entrepreneur system, a transition necessitated by the 
partial introduction of a new water power technique 
and by the inability of the pure handicraft system to 
keep up with a growing demand. The individual 
handicraftsman played a part in the trade within the 
city, selling his goods direct to the consumer either at 
the market or at his shop. The trade with outside 
regions was mainly in the hands of aristocratic families, 
frequently working through a company form of organi- 
zation, though not of a modern capitalist type. The 
city council also played its part, particularly in the 
arms trade, while the city maintained a monopoly of 
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the retail trade in tin and lead. The metal trade had 
three phases: an import trade, necessitated by the 
fact that a large part of the raw materials came from 
the outside (e.g., Mansfeld, Bohemia, the Tyrol); 
a direct export trade which extended all over Europe; 
a re-export trade for which Nuremberg’s geographical 
situation was ideal—A. B. Forbes. g 

7022. DROUOT, HENRI. La mission du légat 
Caetano et sa traversée de la Bourgogne. [The legate 
Caetano’s mission and his journey through Burgundy.] 
Rev. d’ Hist. Moderne. 17 Sept.—Oct. 1928: 371-388.— 
The article draws chiefly upon Caringi, L’Epinois, 
Hubner, Brambilla, and Richard. It also brings to 
light new material in the Bibliothéque Nationale (f. fr. 
3977, folios 373-384, also Moreau 804) concerning the 
relations of Caetano to the Mayenne and Nevers 
parties (November 1589—January 1590), and concern- 
ing the legate’s sojourn at Dijon (in the archives of 
Dijon, chiefly B 227, folios 163, 164). Caetano hesi- 
tated between the routes of Auxerre and Dijon from 
Lyon to Paris, i.e. between leaning upon the Catholic 
Navarrist duke of Nevers and the Catholic Unionist 
duke of Mayenne. His final selection of the Dijon 
route was due to a real fear of Navarrist brigands and 
to the maneuverings of Mayenne’s agents. Caetano 
continued to negotiate with Nevers while advancing 
toward Dijon. His sojourn at Dijon, amid the con- 
fusion caused by the secession of royalist Dijonnais 
to Flavigny, led to’the failure of his mission of con- 
ciliation. Distrusted by the Navarrists and abandoned 
by the Mayennists, he was finally escorted from Dijon 
to Paris by the duke of Lorraine.—P. E. Mosely. 

7023. FOWLER, R. C. A balance sheet of St. 
Osyth’s Abbey. Trans. Essex Archaeol. Soc. 19(3) 
1928: 186-192.— Drawn up by Abbot John Sharp for 
the year ending Michaelmas Eve, 1491, this balance 
sheet shows that although the Abbey was a considerable 
owner of lands let out at rental, about one-half of the 
income was derived from direct agricultural operations. 
There was a deficit for the year of £13.—E. Cole. 

7024. GAILLARD, H. M. Le déclin d’une bour- 
gade féodale. [The decline of a feudal village.] Soc. 
des Antiquaires de l'Ouest 8 (Series #3) (3) 1928: 
153-172.— Angles-sur-l’ Anglin was an episcopal barony 
defended by one chateau constructed on a spur of a 
rocky cliff. This barony consisted of 10 parishes and 
100 vassals, among whom were the ancestor of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Constructed in the 12th century, it was 
the scene of many battles in the Hundred Years War. 
During the Wars of Religion it was occupied by the 
Huguenots. It was reconstructed at the time of the 
Fronde, but in 1708 it was estimated that the cost of 
repairs would be 50,000 livres. It was abandoned, 
although part of the original donjon remained. The 
upkeep was so great that bishops refused to accept 
the see. With the coming of La Poype and his nephew 
as bishops the village people began to suffer, for 
economy was practiced to the extent of refusing to build 
a bridge between the upper and lower village— H. M. 
Seemann. 

7025. GUMBEL, ALBERT. Der dlteste Niirn- 
berger Stadtglaser. [The earliest city glazier of Nurem- 
burg.] Mitteil. des Vereins f. Gesch. der Stadt Niirnberg. 
27 1928: 245-250.—Master Martin is the glazier who 
appears in the master lists and the city account during 
the years 1863-1385.—A. B. Forbes. 

7026. HULMEL, L. Plomb. Rev. de l’ Avranchin. 
22 (138) Apr. 1928: 403-428.—This place was known 
variously as Plum, Plon, Plom, Plomma, Plumbun 
in the nomenclature of 1598. The parish was designated 
Sanctus Martinus de Plumbo. This parish is very 
ancient, dating before the Normans. It was destroyed 
and partly rebuilt by the 10th century. In 1420 Michel 
de Plomb was one of the defenders of the Mont Saint 
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Michel against the English. This family disappears 
soon after. In 1636 it came under the counts of Cham- 
pagne. They fled during the Revolution and forfeited 
their extensive holdings. The chateau constructed in 
the 17th century upon the site of an earlier one, is vast 
but not remarkable. The claim that this is one of the 
oldest parishes in the country is without justification, 
for there are hundreds of equal age.— H. M. Seemann. 

7027. LEASK, HAROLD G. Taghmon church, 
County Westmeath. Jour. Royal Soc. of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. 58(2) Dec. 1928: 102-110.—Teach Munna, 
or St. Munna’s church, was burnt by Farrel Macgeo- 
ghegan in 1452. The present structure seems to date 
from the 15th century,—built with provision for de- 
fense. Repairs were made in 1755 and in 1847. In 
1926 the Commissioners of Public Works restored it 
as an ancient monument. The nave and chancel are 
in one; the large plain walling, small winds, castle- 
like tower, and crenellated parapets suggest fortifica- 
tion. The heavy stone vault, regularly arched, covers 
the church; the roof is low-pitched. The second floor 
has a bedroom, the third a living room for ecclesiastics. 
The windows and doorways, above which are frag- 
ments of figures and carvings, are of 14th, 15th and 
16th century design.— E. Cole. 

7028. PARKER, JOHN (ed.). The rolls of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster: Roll I (with introd.). 
Chetham Soc. Remains. 87 1928: pp. i-xx, 138.—When 
Edward III conferred upon Henry Plantagenet in 
1351 the palatine rights within the county of Lancaster, 
power was given to have his own court of chancery, 
to hold pleas of the Crown and pleas touching the 
common law. Duke Henry died in 1360-61, and in 
1376 the king made a life grant to his son John. In 
1398-1399 the vast estates of John of Gaunt descended 
to Hereford, afterwards Henry IV. The charter separat- 
ing the duchy and palatinate of Lancaster from the 
Crown was the foundation of a peculiar constitution. 
The Duke of Lancaster has exclusive administration 
of justice, in chancery, common pleas, and criminal 
jurisdiction. The Plea Rolls from a series of the pro- 
thonotary records, commencing in 1401, reveal numer- 
ous interesting suits, and show the ease of buying a 
king’s pardon, and the laxity and delay in criminal 
law. The state of prosperity of the farming communities, 
the relative value of money, and the origin of surnames 
may be gleaned from the records.— E. Cole. 

7029. PIAGET, ARTHUR. Note sur les ‘‘Mém- 
oires” attribués 4 Pierre de Pierrefleur. [Note on the 
‘“‘Memoirs” attributed to Pierre de Pierrefleur.] 
Rev. Historique Vaudoise. 36(7) Jul. 1928: 194-205.— 


~ The Memoirs in question, written in the 16th century, 


have been used as source material for the history of 
the Reformation in Switzerland. While not contesting 
their authenticity, Piaget claims that they have been 
wrongly attributed to one Pierre de Pierrefleur by 
Abraham Ruchat. Since the Memoirs were written 
after 1574 they cannot be the work of the Pierre de 
Pierrefleur, who died in 1556, and there is no evidence 
that either he or any namesake of his held the office 
of banderet or grand banderet at Orbe. In order to 
explain the peculiar phraseology, ‘‘Ht moy, le grand 
banderet, 7’ écris ces mémoires,”’ Piaget puts forward the 
thesis that the unknown cleric or scholar who. wrote 
the book put his story into the mouth of the well- 
known stone statue of a banderet which surmounts the 
public fountain at Orbe. To support this view, he 
quotes the sentence, found in the MSS but not in the 
printed edition, ‘‘Ht moy, le grand banderet, estant 
assis au milieu de la fontaine de la dite ville,...Vay 
bien voulu mettre en mémoires.’”’? Subjoined to the article 
is a note by Maxime Reymond, who attributes the 
Memoirs to one Guillaume de Pierrefleur.— H. Furber. 

7030. PINON, RENE. Frangois I et Charles- 
Quint: Le probléme des communications. [Francis I 
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and Charles V: The problem of communications.] 
Rev. Bleue. 66(3) Feb. 2, 1929: 65-69.—This article 
is an extract from the author’s work on L’Histoire 
diplomatique which is to be published in the fifteen 
volume, L’ Histoire de la nation frangaise, edited by 
M. G. Hanotaux. According to Pinon, the funda- 
mental problem confronting Emperor Charles V was 
that of maintaining communications between the 
Netherlands and Italy via the Germanies. Meanwhile 
France, surrounded by the Empire and fearing con- 
quest, threatened the communication of Charles V 
across Lorraine, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Fierce 
battles were fought in these regions. But Charles V 
as Emperor inherited many other problems. However, 
he displayed such extraordinary ability in handling 
them that he might well be compared, as an organizer, 
to Charlemagne and Napoleon I. For instance, as 
Emperor he believed himself to be not only the king 
of all kings but also the defender of the church against 
the Turks and heretics. At the same time he considered 
the Pope, as a temporal ruler, his vassal. France was 
not willing to recognize Charles V as the supreme tem- 
poral ruler on earth. Thus in opposing him France 
fought not merely to maintain the independence of 
France but of the Holy See as well—F. C. Palm. 

7031. RODIERE, M. R. Armorial. [Book of herald- 
ry.] Bull. Hist. Soc. des Antiquaires de la Morinie. 
14(278) Oct. 1928: 628-674.—This article covers all 
the families mentioned in the ancient epigraph of the 
town of Saint Omer. They are arranged alphabetically 
and include also those of the cathedral, the Recollets 
and the Dominicans.— H. M. Seemann. 

7032. SILBERSCHMIDT, WILHELM. Der Berg- 
sachverstandige Hans Thein, Syndikus von Niirnberg 
und Berghauptmann .des Herzogs Wolfgang von 
Zweibriicken. [The mining expert, Hans Thein, syndic 
of Nuremburg and superintendent of mines for Duke 
Wolfgang von Zweibriicken.] Mitteil. des Vereins f. 
Gesch. der Stadt Nuiirnberg. 27 1928: 299-312.—A. B. 
Forbes. .f 

7033. STERN, ALFRED. Uber zeitgenossische 
gedruckte Quellen und Darstellungen der Geschichte 
des grossen deutschen Bauernkrieges. [On contem- 
porary printed sources and accounts of the history 
of the great German Peasants’ War.] Sitzwngsber. 
Preus. Akad. d. Wissensch. Philos.- Hist. Kl. 7 Feb. 
1929: 184-198.—In view of the mass of material 
which has lately been made available for the history 
of the Peasants’ War, it is of interest to inquire what 
sources were at the disposal of the contemporary 
chroniclers. First the pamphlets are examined, in 
particular those dealing with the twelve articles of the 
peasants and with Thomas Miinzer. Then follows an 
examination of the sources used by Cochlaeus, Sebas- 
tian Franck, an anonymous writer of 1532, Johannes 
Carion, Kaspar Hedio, and Johannes Sleidan.— Roland 
H. Bainton. 

7034. UNSIGNED. Ancienne université d’Angers: 
Fondation des facultés de théologie, de médecine et des 
arts (1432). [The old University of Angers: The 
establishment of the faculties of theology, medicine, 
and arts.] Anjou Historique. 29 Jan. 1929: 2-7.— 
On October 3, 1432, EugeniusI V sanctioned the creation 
of three new faculties to supplement the solitary faculty 
of civil and canon law at Angers. The papal bull and 
the complementary letters patent (issued at Amboise, 
May, 1433) of Charles VII are translated in full.— 
G. C. Boyce. ; 

7035. UNSIGNED. Le Chateau de Maulévrier. 
[The castle of Maulévrier.] Anjou Historique. 29 Jan. 
1929: 18-21.—G. C. Boyce. 

7036. UNSIGNED. Descartes en Anjou. [Des- 
cartes in Anjou.] Anjou Historique. 29 Jan. 1929: 7-10. 
The collége royal of La Fléche counted René Descartes 
as one of its pupils from the spring of 1604 until he 
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completed his studies there in August, 1612. It was 
here that he came under the influence of such great 
teachers as Fathers Chastellier, Charlet, Dinet, Cellot 
and Noél, all of whom were to have their part in_in- 
fluencing the philosophic genius then under their 
tutelage.—G. C. Boyce. 


7037. WARD, B. M. Queen Elizabeth and 
William Davison. English Hist. Rev. 44(173) Jan. 
1929: 104-106.—It has been generally felt that Secre- 
tary Davison, who sent down Mary Stuart’s death 
warrant without express command, was very badly 
treated by Queen Elizabeth. A careful examination of 
the Exechequer Account Books for the period subse- 
quent to 1587 shows that Davison’s salary of 100 pounds 
a year, a very large one for the time, was paid annually 
down to 1603. The Exchequer Revenue Books for the 
period 1587-1601 show no record of any fine paid by 
him in accordance with the Star Chamber Sentence 
passed upon him, though in a parallel case, that of the 
Earl of Hertford, the payments are duly shown. It 
seems to be established, therefore, that, with the queen’s 
knowledge, Davison continued to draw his salary and 
was quietly excused from paying his fine—Warner F. 
Woodring. 


7038. YATES, FRANCES A. John Florio at the 
French Embassy. Modern Language Rev. 24(1) Jan. 
1929: 16-36.—From 1583 to 1585 Florio was em- 
ployed at the French Embassy in London. The Ambas- 
sador at that time was Michel de Castelnau, who was 
busily engaged in defending Mary Stuart and in 
watching the intrigues of England with French Pro- 
testants. Florio seems to have been in the employ of 
Castelnau as a tutor in languages to his daughter, 
Katherine Marie. Castelnau, in anticipation of his 
return to France, signed a power of attorney in favor 
of Florio. Castelnau’s successor, the Baron de Chat- 


INDIA 
(See also Entries 5901, 6012, 6170, 6959) 


7039. BANERJI, R. D. The oldest Brahmanical 
temples. Modern Rev. 45(1) Jan. 1929: 52-61.— 
This is a scientific analysis of the remains of the most 
ancient Brahman temples in India, all of which appear 
to belong to the Gupta period (315-550 a.p.). After 
a short survey of obsolete criticism, the author enumer- 
ates the seven surviving relics, of which he discusses 
three (Deogadh, Bhumra, and Nachna-Kuthara) 
belonging to the early Gupta period. These are flat 
roofed; the main feature is the cireum-ambulatory 
(Pradakshina patha); there is no indication of any 
stkhara or spire. He deduces the fact that the sikhara 
is presumably the mark of later Gupta architecture. 
After giving the details of these temples, and allowing 
for the absence of the flat roof in Malabar, he proceeds 
to discuss the emergence of the sikhara, in the form 
of a protruberance with decorated windows. Its 
original object must have been to mark out the sanctum; 
it was not originally tall and it appears to have origin- 
ated in Western India.—F. W. Buckler. 

7040. GURNER, C. W. Aévaghosa and the 
Ramayana. Jour. & Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1927. 
23(3) Feb. 1929: 347-367.—The Sanskrit poems of 
the Buddhist scholar and poet generally have been 
studied in their bearing to Kalidasa rather than in 
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eauneuf, continued to retain Florio in his employ’. | 
This is evident from a certificate dated the 16th of 
September, 1585, from which it can be deducted that 
Florio was born in England, and at the time that the 
certificate was issued, was apparently married. Castel- 
nau sent a protest to Walsingham by his ‘‘daughter’s 
scholemaster,” against one William Gryse, a clerk of 
the Queen’s stable, who was building a house in Butch- 
ers Row, where the Embassy was located, and was 
doing everything in his power to ‘inconvenience the 
members of the Embassy. Gryse and his associates 
were imprisoned, but eventually released on the re- 
quest of Castelnau. In a letter dated September 15, 
1585, Castelnau asked Florio to invite Sir Walter 
Raleigh to dinner on the following evening. On his way 
to France, Castelnau was waylaid by pirates, and landed 
in Calais destitute of all his goods. He sent one of his 
staff, Ribot, back to England, in an effort to trace his 
property, and through him, sent a note to Florio, 
asking Florio to help Ribot with Walsingham and the 
Council, in his efforts to recover the property of the 
Ambassador. A month later Castelnau again writes 
to Florio, referring to a certificate which he is sending, 
asking for news and telling Florio to call on Lord and 
Lady Burghley, the Countess of Oxford, the Admiral 
Lord Howard of Effingham, and the Chamberlain, 
Henry Lord Hunsdon, and Sir Walter Raleigh. Florio’s 
connection with Castelnau probably accounts for the 
statement in the second edition of Florio’s dictionary 
with reference to Elizabeth’s proficiency in languages. 
It is quite probable that Castelnau introduced Bruno 
and Florio, thus accounting for their friendship. The 
knowledge of Florio’s connection with the French 
Embassy, at that time a place of refuge for free spirits, 
is of importance in considering some problems raised 
in connection with him in Love’s Labour Lost.—Elmer 
Louis Kayser. 


their relation to the earlier epic. The object of this 
article is to suggest on a rather broader scale the general 
range of comparison between the Buddhist Kavyas 
and the early epics, with special reference to the 
Ramayana. The poem of ASvaghosa marks a stage 
in the development of Kavya from the narrative poem 
to a series of set pieces on conventionalized topics, 
a tendency to be noted in the Ramayana itself. One 
of the small incidental topics which may be traced 
from the Ramayana through Asvaghosa to Kalidasa is 
the festival of Indra’s banner. Aévaghosa has intro- 
duced into his poem long strings of moral instances 
from famous names of the past, but this must not be 
taken as a vain display of Sanskrit learning; he is here 
merely carrying on the epic tradition. Gurner concludes 
with a question: ‘‘Was ASvaghosa carrying on a still 
living Kavya-epic tradition, or was he looking back 
across the dust of ages, and over a great gap in Sans- 
krit culture caused by Buddhism, to epics that were 
for him a dead language?” Close study of the later 
Kavya elements in the Ramayana might throw some 
light on this question, which is of fundamental im- 
portance for the history of Sanskrit literature — Henry 
S. Gehman, 


_ 7041. MACNEILL, H.L. The course of Buddhism 
in India. Canadian Jour. Religious Thought. 6 (1) 


Jan.—Feb, 1929: 47-54.—A brief survey of the history 
of Buddhism in India.—G. Bobrinskoy. 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
(See also Entries 6804, 6956, 7076, 7182, 7193, 7835) 


7042. CONN, H. J., and KORNHAUSER, S. I. 
The history of staining. Cochineal dyes. Stain Tech- 
nology. 3(4) Oct. 1928: 110-121.—Cochineal dyes have 
played an important part in the history of staining. 
For bulk staining or for staining embryos in toto carmin 
is superior to any other dye. Carmin is derived from 
cochineal, which is a product obtained by drying and 
grinding the bodies of small insects about 1/12 of an 
inch long, called cochineal insects, originally found 
in Mexico, and, after the Spanish conquest, introduced 
and cultivated in other tropical countries. Cochineal 
was used in microscopic work as early as 1770 by Hill, 
later by Ehfenberg in studying protozoa, then by 
Goppert and Cohn (1849) in studying cell contents of 
“Nitella Flexilis,’ and by Corti (1858) in examining 
the epithelial lining of the cochlea. Gerlach published 
historic papers on the use of carmin, and later between 
1866 and 1880 there was an additional large number 
of important experimenters.—Winnifred Brown. 

7043. COUES, WM. PEARCE. Sir James Y. 
Simpson (1811-1870): The prince of obstetricians. 
New England Jour. Medic. 199(5) Aug. 2, 1928: 221-— 
224.—James Simpson began his study of medicine at 
Edinburgh. At that time there was a Chair of Mid- 
wifery in Edinburgh, election to which was by the 
town council, since the medical faculty scorned any 
association with it. When he was only 28 years old, 
Simpson was chosen for the post after a hotly contested 
campaign. His lectures were increasingly popular, and 
his practice grew until he needed two carriages. Al- 
though his consultation room was filled with the 
nobility of Scotland and England, he treated the poor 
with equal kindness and they had equal opportunity 
for his personal attention. His chief contribution to 
medicine, the use of chloroform as an anesthetic, was 
the result of a dissatisfaction with some of the effects 
of ether, such as vomiting and struggling. In 1846 
he discussed the new discovery of ether with his friend 
Lister, who was one of the first to try it in London; 
and the following year he himself used it in Scotland. 
Simpson and his friends experimented by inhaling 
various substances, and in 1867, at the suggestion of a 
Liverpool chemist, tried ‘‘the curious liquid,” chloro- 
form, discovered 16 years earlier. In spite of the 
demonstrated value of the anesthetic, its use was 
bitterly fought on the ground that it removed part 
of woman’s primal curse. In answer, Sir James re- 
minded his opponents that, at the first surgical opera- 
tion in the world, the Creator put Adam into a deep 


.sleep; and Dr. Chalmers preached so successfully for 


the new idea that the battle was won. Sir James 
Simpson, when he died at the age of 59, was surrounded 
with the gratitude of the nation and of the world.— 
K. B. Collier. 

7044. DOCK, WILLIAM. Guy de Chauliac: 
chirurgien et maitre en médicine. [Guy de Chauliac: 
surgeon and master in medicine.] California and 
Western Medic. 29(1) Jul. 1928: 33-36—Guy de 
Chauliac (1300-68) who, for his erudition finds a 
place in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, is noted as a 
papal surgeon and as the author of Great Surgery. 
Written in 1363, this book exists in 34 MSS and 75 
editions. Until 1575 it was the most authoritative 
work on surgery. There are translations of it into 
almost every language, including Hebrew. The intro- 
duction is a great monument to medical teaching. 


‘After defining surgery and dividing it into two kinds, 


didactic and practical, Guy discusses the limitations 


of surgery, its instruments, its methods, and its history 
from the time of Hippocrates to John of Gaddesden. 
The book also contains definite qualifications of a 
surgeon. It is of special historical interest because of 
its account of the plague of 1348-1360. Finally, 
through this remarkable book Guy reveals himself 
responsible for several important advances in medical 
practice. For example, he invented a new treatment 
for fractures of wrist and ankles; he advocated the use 
of the catheter to diagnose bladder stone; he invented 
a new instrument for extracting teeth; and he developed 
the manipulative reduction of hernia.—Winnifred 
Brown. : 

7045. FREY, M. von. Johannes von Kries. 1853— 
1928. Naturwissensch. 17(24) Jun. 1929: 435-437.— 
Walther I. Brandt. 

7046. GUISAN, A. Le docteur Tissot 1728-1797. 
(Doctor Tissot 1728-1797.) Rev. Histor. Vaudoise. 
36 (8-9) Aug.—Sep. 1928: 226-258.—Guisan presents 
a biographical sketch of Auguste Tissot, one of the 
most renowned of Swiss physicians in the 18th century, 
a friend of Gibbon, author of works on inoculation 
as a protection against small-pox, and of L’ Avis au 
peuple sur sa santé. In this latter work Tissot set forth 
sound rules for the preservation of public health which 
are essentially modern and which were intended to 
protect the public from the absurd quack remedies 
and medical superstitions which abounded at the time. 
The book gained for its author a European. réputation 
and was even translated into Arabic.— H. Furber. 

7047. HATTIE, W. H. Richard Mead: A father 
of preventive medicine. Canad. Medic. Assoc. Jour. 
19(1) Jul. 1928: 101-105.—Richard Mead (1673— 
1754) was the son of a nonconformist minister of 
some means. In Holland he ‘was a fellow-student and 
intimate friend of Boerhaave. Then he studied in 
several important cities of Italy, acquiring at Padua 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Physic. In 
1696 he started a successful practice in Stepney. 
In 1702 he wrote a treatise on poisons, for which he 
performed sundry experiments, such as mixing snake 
venom with human blood in an attempt to prove the 
effect due to mechanical action on the blood. He is 
called the earliest of the ‘‘Fathers of Preventive 
Medicine’’ because of his work in 1720 when the plague 
was raging in France. He wrote A Short Discourse 
Concerning Pestilential Contagion, advocating, in 
opposition to the business men, a strict quarantine 
against infected countries, the isolation of the sick, 
and a Council of Health in each town at public expense, 
to remove three or four miles out of town those who 
were ill, and to clean their homes. He urged, as well, 
cleanliness of streets and houses, and avoiding of 
assemblies. On the other hand, he termed the shutting 
up of a house with its inmates for one month after the 
disappearance of the disease cruel and futile, and 
had little confidence in fumigation with the possible 
exception of that by means of sulphur. Impressed by 
the account of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, he was 
one of the first advocates of inoculation, and in 1721 
experimented successfully on condemned prisoners, who 
were afterwards pardoned. In 1746 he wrote a T'reatise 
on Smallpox and Measles. The next year in Medica 
Sacra, an account of the more remarkable diseases 
in the Bible, he attributed demoniacal possession to 
lunacy or epilepsy. In 1749 he wrote On the Scurvy 
and two years later Monita et Praecepta Medica, 
drawn in large measure from his own practice. Through 
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the aid of fellow members of the Royal Society he had 
a new and effective method of ventilating ships in- 
stalled in the navy.— K. B. Collier. é 

7048. O’GRADY, CHARLES. Pasteur and his 
discoveries. Amer. Medicine. 35(1) Jan. 1929: 45- 
53.— Walther I. Brandt. 

7049. OLIVIER, E. Autour de ‘‘L’avis au peuple 
sur sa santé.” [Concerning ‘‘L’Avis au peuple sur sa 
santé.”] Rev. Histor. Vaudoise. 36(8-9) Aug.—Sep. 
1928: 258-294.—An analysis of Auguste ‘Tissot’s 
great work on public health, published September, 
1761.—H. Furber. ry 

7050. PUSEY, WILLIAM A. Progress in medicine 
during the last fifty years. Amer. Bar Assn. Jour. 
14(8) AugSep. 1928: 453-458.—Agnes Thornton. 

7051. RHO, FILIPPO. La malattia del sonno ed 
il contributo italiano alla sua conoscenza. [Sleeping 
sickness and Italian contributions to the study of the 
disease.] Nuova Antologia. 63 Aug. 16, 1928: 518-534. 
—The author starts with a distinction between bac- 

terial and protozoic infections. Next he catalogues the 
principal trypanosomes found in domestic animals, 
and describes their organisms. According to a recent 
classification, human trypanosomes are of the same 
kind as those which attack animals. He reviews then 
the scientific knowledge of human trypanosomiasis, 
from a pamphlet by John Atkins, published in 1734, 
to this day. He emphasizes the contribution of the 
Italian Aldo Castellani, who in 1892 discovered the 
specific agent of the sleeping sickness,—a trypanosoma 
in the blood and the fluid which envelops the brain 
and the spinal cord of patients. Castellani later ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that this trypanosoma might be 
transmitted by some insect. This hypothesis was veri- 
fied by another Italian, Sambon, who designated the 
Glossina palpalis. The author traces the habitat of the 
fly and the introduction of the disease into regions where 
the fly is not found. Lastly he outlines the symptoms 
and stages of the infection, distinguishing three types 
which vary in extent and gravity, that is, the equatorial, 
the southern, and the north-western types in Africa. 


The South American or Brazilian trypanosomiasis is 
different from the trypanosomiasis of humans and 
animals in Africa.—V. M. Scramuzza. ; 

7052. ROBERTSON, HERMANN M. William 
Harvey. Canad. Medic. Assn. Jour. 19 (2) Aug. 1928: 
236-241.—Harvey (1578-1657) was a graduate of 
Caius College, Cambridge, where medical interest was 
great. Dr. Caius had obtained from Queen Elizabeth 
a charter allowing the fellows of his college to dissect 
the bodies of two criminals a year. Later Harvey 
studied medicine in Padua under Fabricius. In 1604 
he attached himself to the College of Physicians, which 
had the sole right of licensing physicians to practice 
in London. Harvey lectured on anatomy for the College 
of Physicians, which had the privilege of dissecting six 
criminals a year. In 1616 he gave a course on anatomy, 
of which the notes, a mixture of Latin and English, 
still remain. Those on the thorax show that he had 
already discovered that the blood is moved by the 
heartbeat in a circle through the arteries and the veins 
back into the heart. His great work, a treatise on the 
motion of the heart and the blood, was published in 
Frankfort in 1628, because the annual bookfair there 
enabled the knowledge of the work to spread more 
rapidly than if it had been published in England. In 
this he explained the circulation of the blood, but 
though he used a simple microscope, he failed to see 
the capillaries which connect the smallest arteries with 
the veins. These were first described in 1675 by Leeu- 
wenhoek, though they had been seen by Malpighi. 
Harvey also suggested the desirability of comparative 
anatomy.— K. B. Collier. 

7053. SEVERY, Mme. WILLIAM de. Le docteur 
Tissot et ses amis. [Doctor Tissot and his friends.] 
Rev. Histor. Vaudoise. 36 (8-9) Aug.—Sep. 1928: 299— 
312.—This article consists chiefly of selections from 
the correspondence of Auguste Tissot, famous Swiss 
physician (1728-1797).— H. Furber. 

7054. UNSIGNED. Medallic illustration of the 
history of science. Jsis. 12, 2(88) May, 1929: 320— 
322.— Walther I. Brandt. 


HISTORY OF ART 
(See also Entries 7068, 7070) 


7055. BENTON, G. MONTAGUE. The Witham 
desk-hanging and the Latton altar-frontal. Trans. 
Essex Archaeol. Soc. 19(8) 1928: 165-169.—An ex- 
ample of 17th century embroidery.— LE. Cole. 


7056. FERNALD, HELEN E. The T. Broom Bel- 
field collection of Japanese netsuké. Museum Jour. 
Sep. 1928: 261-283.—For human interest, high tech- 
nical skill, and originality many of these objects of 
ivory, wood, and other materials surpass anything else 
akin to them. Photographs are shown of 52 netsuké, 
which together with the descriptions given of many of 
them, convey some idea of the wealth of art and legend, 
history, nature, and every day life represented in the 
Belfield collection, which numbers 634 carvings.— 
J.W. Ballantine. 


7057. MULE, F. P. L’arte e la stirpe. [Art and 
the race.] Riv. di Cultura. 15 (12) Dee. 1928: 344-354. 
—Art in the 19th century lacks the beautiful. Repre- 
sentations of distorted, flabby feminine bodies do not 


imitate nature as itis. In this field the 19th century is 
inferior by far to the 18th. It is the antithesis of the 
15th. The last century produced a goodly number of 
artists who imitated foreign schools; this is disgracing 
one’s mother country. We must realize that art is a 
serious thing. Did they mean they strove to be original? 
Originality is not to be confused with grotesqueness. 
It is only after a long experience that the artist becomes 
aware that originality is in himself, innate, as it were; 
and at a certain moment it unexpectedly manifests 
itself, and the artist sees with a different eye. The 19th 
century wanted to be original; originality, however, 
can never be collective, but individual; otherwise, it 
becomes artificial. Leonardo called Giotto great 
because he imitated nature, particularly in painting 
simple animals in the field— L. A. Ondis. 

7058. STIASSNY, MELANIE. Die Ausstellung 
chinesischer Kunst in Berlin. [The Berlin exhibition 
of Chinese art.] Belvedere. 8(4) 1929: 113-117.— 
Walther I. Brandt. 


CHURCH HISTORY 1648 TO 1920 
(See also Entries 6803, 7071, 7075) 


7059. ANDREWS, C. F. John Wesley and the 
East. Visva- Bharati Quart. 6 (3) Oct. 1928: 281-294.— 
When faced with death at sea on his way to missionary 
work among the “heathen” in the new colony of 
Georgia, Wesley realized that the rigorous discipline 
of the Methodist groups, established by his brother 


Charles, at Oxford, did not afford him the inward peace 
manifested by some of his fellow-passengers. In despair 
at his “fair summer religion,” he sought out the Mor- 
avians in London on his return. But not till he was 
reading Luther on “Justification by Faith”. one day 
did his sense of release from the bondage of sin become 
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a radiant assurance, an abounding joy which laste? 
the full 50 years of his life thereafter. In the same 
desperate struggle for the incarnation of God, Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore found the same enduring inward 
peace through a windblown fragment of the Upanishad. 
John Wesley’s salvation was a personal release from a 
terror of God; Maharshi too had an agonizing sense of 
the soul’s separation from God, but the cause thereof 
went far beyond an individual relationship of man. 
He found peace in realizing the unity of life in that 
One who is behind all and pervading all. So John 
Wesley, with overflowing heart, travelled throughout 
England, preaching his simple and_single-hearted 
message to a rapidly industrializing, illiterate popula- 
tion. The accounts of his meetings where over 20,000 
miners stood in midwinter to listen for hours recall 
the moral influence of Ghandi on the masses in his 
struggle to remove untouchability. Both men, frank 
and unyielding, have withstood severe opposition from 
the privileged classes.—C. Joseph Chacko. 

7060. GOYAU, GEORGES. Apdtres de France 
a Vile Maurice: Les Lazaristes. Le P. Laval. [French 
missionaries in the island of Mauritius: The Lazarists. 
Father Laval.] Rev. Catholique de Normandie. Nov. 
1928: 346-363.—The article is divided into two parts, 
one describing the missionary work of the handful of 
Lazarists sent out to Mauritius during the French 
régime (1721-1810), the other presenting a biograph- 
icalsketch of Jacques Laval, missionary in Mauritius, 
1841-64. The Lazarists, hampered by Anglo-French 
war, disease, and lack of support from the India Com- 
pany and from the government, were able to accom- 
plish little. Documents discovered in the archives of 
the Society of Jesus have been printed here by Goyau 
in order to illustrate the terrible conditions in the is- 
land. Jacques Laval, who began life as a doctor at 
Ivry-la-Bataille in Normandy, early left the medical 
profession for the priesthood. During his years in 
Mauritius he worked unceasingly for the conversion 
of the newly liberated slaves, building chapels in all 
parts of the island. At his death, Father Laval, who 
may be said to have founded the diocese of Mauritius, 
had baptised 67,000 Negroes.— H. Furber. 


7061. HITE, LEWIS FIELD. Swedenborg and 
the doctrine of evolution. New Church Rev. 36(1) Jan. 
1929: 60—82.—The doctrine of evolution is historically 
and critically reviewed, and the writer proceeds to 
criticize John R. Swanton’s book, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Prophet of the Higher Evolution. He disputes the thesis 
of the book—that Swedenborg was an evolutionist. 
Objection is taken to the selection of materials in 
the book, and it is argued that Swedenborg taught a 
doctrine of creation rather than of evolution.—J. T. 
McNeill. 

7062. HITE, LEWIS FIELD. Swedenborg’s stay 
in Rostock and Greifswald in 1714-1715. New Church 
Rev. 36(1) Jan. 1929: 12-36.—Young Swedenborg 
followed his three years of intensive study in England 
and Paris by a leisurely review of his works and thoughts 
in the quiet towns of Rostock and Greifswald on the 
Baltic coast. His letters of the period show the breadth 
and profundity of his studies. One letter quoted con- 
tains a list of fourteen startling ‘mechanical inventions 
either in hand or fully written out,’ which he intended 
to give to the world. Many of these projects, including 
“a flying carriage” and psychoanalysis, have been 
realized only recently. He was also deeply interested 
in poetry and the classics. Some poetic productions 
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of this and the earlier period of his life, and his Latin 
thesis at the University of Upsala, are reviewed. The 
latter, in its dedication, enshrines his devotion to his 
father and in its contents exhibits his admiration of 
Seneca and Stoic ethics. While at Greifswald in 1715 
Swedenborg prepared his Camena Borea (The 
Northern Muse) for the press, a work which has not 
been translated from the Latin. It contains fables 
reflecting his opinions on contemporary political issues 

and public men.—J. T. McNeill. 

7063. GUERY, CHARLES. Découverte archéol- 
ogique a l’Abbaye de La Noé, prés de Bonneville. 
[Archaeological discovery at the Abbey of La Noé near 
Bonneville.]| Rev. Catholique de Normandie. Nov. 
1928: 370-373.—An account of the discovery, amid 
the ruins of the abbey, of the tomb of Garin de Cierrey, 
bishop of Evreux, d. 1201. Prince Colloredo Mansfeld, 
owner of the site, proposes to undertake further excava- 
tions.— H. Furber. 

7064. RICHARDS, GEORGE WARREN. The 
Rev. Jas. I. Good as a church historian. Papers Amer. 
ee of Church Hist. 2nd Ser: 8 1928: 199-209.— 

. Cole. 


7065. TAVERA, ANSELMO O. Retrato de Cle- 
mente XII en la Universidad de Salamanca. [A por- 
trait of Clement XII at the University of Salamanca.] 
Rev. de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos. 33 Jan.—Mar. 
1929: 73-77.—At the University of Salamanca there 
is a French painting from the middle of the 18th century 
which has long been supposed to be a portrait of the 
anti-pope, Benedict XIII. It is really a picture of Cle- 
ment XII. An account is given of the various favors 
which he conferred upon the University.— Roland H. 
Bainton. 

7066. VOGEL, CLAUDE L. The Capuchins in 
French Louisiana (1722-1766). Catholic Univ. of 
America Studies in Amer. Church Hist. 7 1928: pp. 197. 
—KHstablished by Pope Clement VII in 1528 as a dis- 
tinct family of the Franciscan order, the Capuchin 
reform was the inspiration for the Congregation of 
Propaganda. Their missions in foreign countries opened 
in 1551. The Capuchins of Paris were in New England 
and Nova Scotia by 1637. The Capuchins of the Pro- 
vince of Champagne who were selected for Louisiana 
in 1722, were preceded by the Recollect Mission and 
the Jesuits. The Company of the West, chartered in 
1717 under the Duke of Orleans, colonized Louisiana 
until1731. The commissioners of the Council, with the 
consent of the Bishop of Quebec, divided Louisiana 
into three ecclesiastical jurisdictions,—Carmelites in 
the east, Jesuits in the north, and Capuchins along the 
Mississippi on the west. By royal decree of 1735 these 
last were assured of their mission in New Orleans, 
where they founded schools and hospitals. The Com- 
pany’s treaty with the Jesuits in 1726 gave them juris- 
diction over the Indians, leaving ten French posts to the 
Capuchins. Father de Beaubois (Jesuit) aroused the , 
suspicions of the Capuchins with his intrigues among 
the political rebels of the colony; their problem was 
enhanced by the immorality of irreligious officials. 
Beaubois, called to France, was returned in 1732 as 
superior of the Jesuit mission. When a Jesuit was made 
vicariate-general over the Capuchin mission the struggle 
of the latter for authority in Louisiana was renewed, 
its defense being built on the theory of state supremacy. 
The delicate problem for propaganda was not solved, 
but the Jesuits were expelled in 1763 and the Capuchins 
were increased by their Spanish brothers.—BE. Cole. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


7067. BAKER-CRESSWELL, G. G., and CRAS- 
TER, H. H. E. Descent of the manor of Ellington. 
Archaeologia Aeliana. 5 1928: 1-12.—E. Cole. ; 

7068. BENHAM, W. GURNEY. Wall decorations 
—paintings and paper. Essex Rev. 38(149) Jan. 1929: 
9-12.—Holly Trees Mansion, Colchester, contains 
well preserved early 18th century wall paper. The Feer- 
ing House’s wall painting dates from about 1610.— 


. Cole. 

7069. BIHL, JOSEF. Soziale Bewegung und Set- 
tlements in England. [Social unrest and the settle- 
ment movement in England.] Zeitschr. f. franzdsischen 
u. englischen Unterricht. 28(2) 1929: 102-115.— 
Class barriers have long been a matter of concern to 
thoughtful Englishmen. Despite the activities of 
Owen and other individualists, it was not until the 
third quarter of the 19th century that the national con- 
science was stirred. Due largely to Carlyle and Ruskin 
the social obligation was recognized in the universities 
at least. The settlement movement, properly speaking, 
did not materialize until 1885 when Toynbee Hall was 
founded. Henceforth progress was rapid. The social 
gulf was wide, for the resistance of the workers was as 
perplexing as the indifference of the upper classes. 
Gradually, however, the doctrine of the dignity of 
labor gained adherence; and with its acceptance by 
the state, the goal of a social democracy came within 
reach. The vast educational and humanitarian agencies 
of national and local authorities, quite naturally, sup- 
planted the meager equipment of the settlements. But 
the millennium is not yet; for though the formal advan- 
tages are within the reach of all, the need of creating 
the desire of a dignified existence remains. By exam- 
ple alone, as Toynbee and Barnett pointed out, can 
the meaning of the ‘fullness of life’? be made clear. 
The work of the settlement, therefore, must not be 
permitted to lapse —J. H. Pomfret. 

7070. BOULTER-COOKE, M. ADELINE. Some 
Sussex monumental brasses. Sussex County Mag. 
2(7) Jul. 1928: 306-310.—E. Cole. 

7071. CARLTON, WILLIAM J. An old time Qua- 
ker stenographer. Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc. 25 1928: 
7-23.—Laurence Steel, first schoolmaster in: ‘‘The 
Friars,”’ established by the Friends in Bristol in 1670, 
was author of a widely recognized manual on short- 
hand. Meetings of the Quakers were broken up in 1681, 
and Steel sought redress from the king. Later he 
himself wasimprisoned in Newgate under the Conven- 
ticle Act, and died shortly after his release six months 
later. His bequest to the Quakers was considerable.— 
E. Cole. 

7072. FAURE, ELIE. L’aéme anglaise. [The 
soul of England.] Grande Rev. 33(2) Feb. 1929: 529- 
558.—This analysis lays stress on five main charac- 
teristics, comparing England with France and Ger- 
many, and finding explanations in the traits contrib- 
uted to a now homogeneous character by Irish, Welsh, 
Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon influences. The author 
draws on recent studies of national psychology by 
Fouillée and de Madariaga, and bases his analysis in 
part on a wide range of English literature, art, and social 
thought. The characteristics discussed are, (1) an 
empiricism which seeks the creation of the moral man 
through individual experience, and is guided by practi- 
cal aims rather than any ‘‘vision idéologique ou mysti- 
que,” and sees harmony between the happiness 
of the individual and that of society; (2) a strong 
moral discipline, which by its refusal to admit 
disparity between precept and practice, produces hypoc- 


risy; (3) an egoism which, in a nation built up through 
five or six centuries of piratical invasions, has given 
English history a streak of brutality and violence in 
domestic affairs, in the refusal to see the existence of 
poverty, in Ireland, and in contacts with colored races; 
(4) a worship of fair play, which has made it. possible 
for new classes to work their way up into the aristocracy 
which regards everything as a match, and which, in 
a period of individualism and acceptance of the ideas 
of Malthus and Darwin, took the lead in providing 
educational facilities for the poor; (5) a lyricism, spon- 
sored by Welsh and Irish influences, safeguarded by 
geographical isolation, and finding themes in the energy 
and success which marked the nation’s political, 
imperial, and economic advance.— H. Heaton. 

7073. HILLS, ALFRED. Bunyan at Bocking. 
Essex Rev. 38(149) Jan. 1929: 1-9—It is probable 
that Bunyan wrote much of Pilgrim’s Progress while 
living with the Tabor family at Bocking.—E. Cole. 

7074. HOLDER, C. S. How the railways came 
to Sussex. Sussex County Mag. 2(11) Nov. 1928: 500- 
504.—E. Cole. 

7075. KEATING, JOSEPH. What Catholic eman- 
cipation meant. Month. 153(775) Jan. 1929: 1-10.— 
The abolition of the religious portions of the Penal 
Code had been won by Relief Acts of 1778, 1791, and 
1793; the Act of 1829 bettered the position of only a 
few Catholics in England and put the majority of Irish 
Catholics in a worse condition. The motive for passing 
the Act was fear. In England the stigma of outlawry 
was removed in 1829, but in Ireland real emancipation 
a been the work of the intervening century.—A. H. 

weet. 

7076. PYBUS, F. C. The company of barber sur- 
geons and tallow chandlers of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Proc. Royal Soc. Medic. 22(3) Jan. 1929: 287-296.— 
According to an early town-history, the Company of 
Barber Surgeons of Newcastle-on-Tyne played an 
important part in the Corpus Christi Day celebration 
by giving the play “The Baptizing of Christ.’’ Another 
important activity was dinner given on Trinity Mon- 
days in their own Barber Surgeons’ Hall. The daily 
activities of the Company centered in charity both at 
home and abroad. They also had a part in municipal 
and parliamentary elections, in the defense of the city 
and in supportiug individual rights. Discipline was 
important. Lack of punctuality, insubordination, 
unbrotherly conduct,—all were fined. The apprentices 
who served for seven years (during which time marriage 
was forbidden) also contributed to the funds. There is 
no doubt but that the Barber Surgeon was likewise a 
Tallow Chandler for a time; in 1711 he was also a 
periwig maker. From the last part of the 18th century 
the growth of hospitals and medical schools has caused 
the decline of the Company. There are now five mem- 
bers, two stewards and three ordinary-members. The 
Hall no longer exists. The only remaining material 
is the case of famous instruments which is now in the 
Museum of the Castle. The society has existed by 
patrimony and will doubtless die out within a few years. 
—Winnifred Brown. 

7077. RIVOALLAN, A. Matthew Arnold en Bre- 
tagne. [Matthew Arnold in Brittany.] France-Grande 
Bretagne. 11(80) Nov. 1928: 1-5.—J. B. Brebner. 

7078. RUTH, HANS. Ein Musterbeispiel englisch- 
er Propaganda. [A typical example of English propa- 
ganda.] Deutschlands Erneuerung. 12(9) Sep. 1928: 
511—-519.—True to her policy of opposing her strongest 
rival, Great Britain, unable to meet the United States 
in open combat, seeks to disarm her by means of a 
propaganda-tinctured history —Leonidas Dodson. 
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7079. SCHRAM, C. K. Two Norfolk place-names. 
Rev. Engl. Studies. 5(17) Jan. 1929: 73-76.—A short 
but detailed study in comparative philology, setting 
forth the hypothesis that two place names near Faken- 
ham, Norfolk, may be of Frisian origin: Testerton 
from the low German, tehster ‘the farm more to the 
south” (of Fakenham), as Norton and Sutton; Stib- 
bard from the Old English stig and the Frisian cognate 
to Old English byrd (e), i. e., bird or bert. No reason is 
found for assuming these names to be evidence of 
direct Frisian influence or settlements.—J. B. Brebner. 

7080. SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ, G. v. Die gei- 
stigen Grundlagen der angelsdichsischen Weltherr- 
schaft, I, II. [The spiritual foundations of Anglo-Saxon 
world dominion.] Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grund- 
lagen der anglo-amerikanischen Weltsuprematie, III. 
[The intellectual background of the Anglo-American 
world supremacy.] Arch. f. Sozialwissench. u. Sozialpol. 
56(1) 1926: 26-65; 58(1) 1927: 60-112; 61(2) 1929: 
225-265.—From an historical standpoint, the most 
important fact of the 20th century is the political and 
economic predominance in the world of the Anglo- 
Saxons,—Great Britain and the United States. Its 
origin lies in the spiritual, historical predominance of 
those people which has unfolded since the 17th century. 
This is an effect of Puritanism, whose victory in Eng- 
land and America caused those lands to differ fundamen- 
tally from the ones in Continental Europe and in Asia, 
and made them the nursery of the bourgeois society, 
of capitalism and of democracy, which have since 
taken the world in tow. The three waves of Puritanism 
were the Calvinistic, the Baptist (and Quaker), 
and the Methodist. For the sake of their religion, 
especially for the sake of freedom of conscience, those 
faiths broke—not only with the religious but also with 
the political, economic, and social bonds of the medieval 
world, and freed the individual. At the same time they 
balanced this new freedom with ethical restraints which 
kept the individual from license. Calvinism trained up 
gentlemen, hard, self-controlled, self-reliant, imperious 
characters, the fathers of modern military and political 
discipline. It was republican, though undemocratic, 
because its adherents were the elect of God. Calvinism 
made the bourgeois class-conscious and imbued them 
with the feeling that they had an historic mission to 
perform. Baptistism and Methodism were emotional, 
enthusiastic religions, whose members were filled with 
the “inner light”’ but werealso disciplined. They believed 
in man as a bearer of absolute, transcendental values by 
virtue of that ‘‘inner light.’? They mistrusted govern- 
ment and the state, and were the fathers of democracy, 
—by which is meant those natural rights of liberty, 
equality, and popular sovereignty. Out of Baptistism 
and Methodism arose the humanitarianism and social 
reforms of the 18th and 19th centuries, for the purpose 
of establishing the conditions of democracy. Methodism 
which spread chiefly among the laboring classes, freed 
them from the medieval life, individualized them, and 
performed the task for them which socialism did later 
for the Continental laborer. In the economic sphere 
Puritanism was decisive for the rise of capitalism in 
England and America. Active, ascetic, the Puritan 
rationalized his life and disciplined himself sexually, 
nationally, and economically. He was the forerunner 
of utilitarianism and laissez-faire. He gave to his 
“calling” a religious character, emphasizing industry, 
frugality, and honesty for their ethical as well as for 
their economic value. Thus, Anglo-American capital- 
ism and democracy arose out of and rest upon the ethics 
of Puritanism, upon the austere discipline of the ener- 
getic Calvinists combined with the enthusiasm of the 
Baptists and Methodists; and since that religious basis 


‘is decaying, they are being menaced by plutocracy and 


the dictator. Clubs and sports continue that ethical 
disciplining, yet some new transcendental sanction 
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is now needed for the new democracy.—E. N. Ander- 


son. 

7081. SMITH, C. FELL. The Essex jug. Essex 
Rev. 37 (147) Jul. 1928: 118-117.—A unique industry 
disappeared with the death of Edward Bingham, Castle 
Hedingham, Essex, (ca. 1900). His famous design 
pictured the history of Essex including battle scenes 
of the Roman period, arms of the various boroughs, 
castles and arms of prominent Essex families, and the 
natural products of the county.—Z. Cole. 

7082. TEEVAN, MAUDE. Courtyards of old 
SussexInns. Sussex County Mag. 2 (8) Aug. 1928: 350— 
351.—E. Cole. 


CANADA 


7083. MacNEILL, JOHN T. Religious and moral 
conditions among the Canadian pioneers. Papers Amer. 
Soc. of Church Hist. 2nd Ser: 8 1928: 65-122.—The 
unprivileged classes of the British Isles contributed to 
the 18th and early 19th century settlements of Canada. 
Their motive for migration was economic, not religious. 
Yet the policy of separating French and Scotch Catho- 
lics from German and English Protestants is shown by 
an early census. The moral life of the-pioneers was of 
a kind with the classes from which they sprang; but 
their temptations to strong drink and to instability 
in marriage were greater. Their difficulties in obtaining 
a livelihood,—overwork, lack of reading—tended to 
a decline in religious instruction and habits, thus giving 
place to superstition. A high degree of hospitality is 
attributed to them. Many local religious organizations 
sprang up, forming nuclei for churches which were later 
organized.—&. Cole. 3 

7084. VIGNOLS, LEON. La mise en valeur du 
Canada a l’époque frangaise. [The economic develop- 
ment of Canada under the French regime.] Rev. 
ad’ Hist. Econ. & Soc. 16(4) 1928: 720-795.—A sys- 
tematic criticism of the doctoral thesis Les origines 
économiques du Canada by P.-E. Renaud (Mamers, 
1928), which provides a précis and evaluation which 
should be read by readers of Renaud’s book in its 
first edition. Vignols thinks well of the thesis, but finds 
fault with the use of statistics, notes one serious contra- 
diction, and others more trivial. He advises the aban- 
donment of the French-Canadian language in favor of 
French in such theses.—J. B. Brebner. 

7085. WINTER, C.F. Forty years in the Canadian 
artillery. Canadian Defence Quart. 6(2) Jan. 1929: 
229-235.—Contains some information regarding the 
historical development of the Canadian artillery ser- 
vice.—George W. Brown. 

7086. WOOD, WILLIAM (ed.). Select British 
documents of the Canadian War of 1812. Publications 
Champlain Soc. 17 1928: pp. 1061.—E. Cole. 


IRELAND 


7087. DALY, D. D. The career of Sir Charles 
McCarthy. Jour. Cork Hist. & Archaeol. Soc. 33 (138) 
Jul.—Dec. 1928: 69-74.—Sir Charles McCarthy served 
under Louis XVI, Geo. III, and Geo. IV. A captain 
in the emigréarmy at Coblenzin 1791, a volunteer in the 
Dutch army in 1793-4, he fought against the French Re- 
public. While returning from service as ensign in the Irish 
Brigade in the West Indies, he was wounded in engage- 
ment with a French privateer in 1798. From Captain 
of the West Indies Regiment he became Lieut. Col. 
of the Royal African Corps in 1811, and later governor 
of Senegal and Goreé. In 1814 he was transferred to 
Sierra Leone, where he devoted his efforts to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and the welfare of the liberated 
slaves. He was killed in battle with the Ashantis in 
1824.—E. Cole. Pos 
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7088. SADLEIR, THOMAS U. The manor of 
Blessington. Jour. Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of Ire- 
land. 58(2) Dec. 1928: 128-131.—Erected in 1669 by 
grant of Charles II, this manor consisted of Munfin and 
other townlands which had become the property of 
Michael Boyle, archbishop of Dublin, under the Act 


of Settlement. It returned two members to Parliament 
until 1800. The parish registers date back to 1683. 
Boyle’s son, Murrough, became Viscount Blesinton in 
1673. Although residing at Dublin he kept up the manor. 
A map and list of tenants’ names recorded in 1770 are 
extant.—BH. Cole. 


FRANCE 


(See also Entries 6820, 6824, 7026, 7060, 7066, 7084, 7087, 7116, 7125, 7145, 7167, 7168, 
7190, 7600, 7625, 7680, 7653, 7769) 


7089. AUBERT, LOUIS. Henri Bergson. Bull. 
dela Soc. Autour du Monde. 15 Dee. 31, 1928: 13-21.— 
Walther I. Brandt. 


7090. AULARD, A. Babeuf et son imprimeur 
Guffroy. [Babeuf and his printer Guffroy.] Révolution 
Francaise. 82 (1).1929: 5-24.—Guffroy, deputy in the 
National Convention and printer by profession, re- 
fused to continue to publish the Tribun du P. Gracchus, 
Babeuf’s newspaper, on account of the alleged radical- 
ism and unpatriotic views of the precursor of French 
socialism. Such is the burden of a hitherto unpublished 
letter, dated 12 Vendémaire, An III. Aulard considers 
Babeuf an ardent Thermidorian, and contrary to so- 
cialist tradition, anti-Robespierrist—A. D. Beeler. 


7091. BONHOMME, M. JULES. La jeunesse 
d’un gentilhomme Picard. [The youth of a Picard 
nobleman.] Bull. Hist. Soc. des Antiquaires de Picardie 
(1-2) 1928: 596-609.—The example chosen is André 
III de Saint-Blimond born in the Chateau de Gouy in 
1647, son of André II and Isabel de Fertin. On both 
sides his ancestors had been fighting men, and he was 
reared in this atmosphere. His education was com- 
pleted at home under a tutor, upon his father’s death. 
Later he studied the science of war at Paris. This was 
an expensive finishing, but his mother was indulgent 
and his patrimony was extensive. In 1667 he entered 
the Guards, which necessitated elaborate clothing and 
baggage, a horse and a lackey. The next five years 
were spent trying to obtain a commission, in which 
he failed. He then married Le Tonnellier de Breteuil and 
was created a Marquis. A revolution in the life of the 
nobility of France took place under his very eyes but 
he failed to see it. By the time of his grandson, the 
Saint-Blimonds were merely rural proprietors.— H. 
M. Seemann. 


7092. BUDDE, GERHARD. Die Padagogik Rous- 
seaus in ihrem Verhdltnis zu seinen kulturphilosophi- 
schen, politischen und religidsen Anschauungen. [Rous- 
seau’s pedagogy in its relation to his philosophical, 
political, and religious views.] Neue Jahrb. f. Wissensch. 
u. Jugendbildung. 5(2) 1929: 198-204.—The genesis 
of Rousseau’s thought lay in his critical repudiation of 
the cultural foundations of his age and in his convic- 
tion that a new scale of cultural values could be estab- 
lished only through a new educational system based 
upon a return to nature which rejected the prevailing 
social philosophy. He made the youth of his day the 
agent of that revaluation and for its guidance he wrote 
Emile. Almost simultaneously he approached the 
problem from its political side, i.e., he asked himself 
the question: What kind of state, worthy of natural 
man, would make that educational system possible? 
His answer he gave in The Social Contract. Similarly, 
in Book IV of Emile, he linked up his thesis with the 
religious teachings of contemporary society, and re- 
jecting both the materialists and the followers of re- 
vealed religion, pleaded for a relgion based upon nature 


and human needs. This inner unity of his thinking: 


explains Rousseau’s revolutionary appeal -and- the 
great influence he exercised.— Leo Gershoy. 


7093. BUGNET. En écoutant le Maréchal Foch. 
[Listening to Marshal Foch.] Rev. Hebdomadaire. 
38 (14) Apr. 6, 1929: 5-27.—Walther I. Brandt. 

7094. DE COINCY. Projets d’aliénation des foréts 
et de réforme de |’organisation forestiére sous Louis 
XV. [Projects for the alienation of forests and the 
reform of forest administration under Louis XV.] 
Rev. des Eaux et des Foréts. 66(10) Oct. 1928: 
649-660; (11) Nov. 1928: 717—-732.—These are two 
documents of unknown authorship, prepared about1770, 
criticizing proposals which had been made to the crown 
for alienating the royal forests and for remodeling the 
entire forest administration by granting to proprietors, 
including ecclesiastical foundations, the right to dis- 
pose of their trees as they pleased. The’criticisms pass 
in review the previous forest history of France, and 
consider the proposals unfavorably from the stand- 
point of the effect on royal revenues, and upon royal 
and community needs for lumber.—Leland H. Jenks. 

7095. DEHN, PAUL. Elsass-Lothringen in Europa. 
[Alsace-Lorraine in European history.] Deutschlands 
Erneuerung. 12 (9) Sep. 1928: 533-535.—Walther I. 
Brandt. A 

7096. DUTIL, LEON. D’oi est venue l’idée du 
doublement du Tiers aux Etats Généraux de 1789? 
[Whence came the idea of doubling the membership 
of the Third Estate in 1789?] Révolution Francaise. 
82(1) 1929: 48-58.—Double representation for the 
Third Estate was an established principle in the Hs- 
tates of Languedoc since 1694, and the practice of 
voting by head had been followed since 1750. It was 
from that provincial assembly, well-known to Mira- 
beau, that Necker derived this important measure, 
through the intermediary of the assemblies which he 
himself had created in Berry in 1778, in Haute-Guyenne 
and Dauphiné in 1779, and which Loménie de Brienne 
had established in 1787. Records show that Necker 
in organizing the Assembly of Berry, deliberately fol- 
lowed the Languedocian system which was more mode- 
rate than Turgot’s recent proposal.—A. D. Beeler. 

7097. GOBLET, RENE. Souvenirs de ma vie 
politique. [Memoirs of my political life.] Rev. Pol. 
et Parl. 136(406) Sep. 10, 1928: 357-389.—This is 
the first in a series of articles which have been taken from 
Goblet’s voluminous diary. The whole diary takes in 
the period from 1871, when he entered the National 
Assembly, until his death in 1905; the first instalment 
comes down only to the fall of the Waddington ministry 
in 1879. It contains interesting reminiscences of Thiers, 
Gambetta, Grévy, and Simon. Gambetta’s powers of 
leadership were shown in his success in holding together 
the various Republican factions after the fall of Thiers. 
Goblet stated that Gambetta should and could have in- 
sisted upon being the first premier under President Grévy, 
maintained that his failure to do so was the chief cause 
for later Republican factional quarrels, and that Gam- 
betta refused to force the issue because he was more 
interested in revanche than in internal reforms, and 
felt that he could work for the former aim more effec- 
tively and more quietly in a position of less responsibility. 
Goblet showed his independent character by voting 
against the Republican majority on several occasions. 
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He felt much honored when he was made a member 
of Gambetta’s famous committee of 18, and later when 
he became Under Secretary for Justice in the Wadding- 
ton cabinet. When the cabinet refused to allow his 
project for reorganization of the magistracy to be sub- 
mitted the Chambers, Goblet’s resignation, followed 
by that of his chief, Le Royer, did much to bring about 
the downfall of the Waddington ministry. (See also 
Social Science Abstract, No. 980.)—J. G. Gazley. 

7098. GOBLET, RENE. Souvenirs de ma vie 
politique: Au quai d’Orsay (avril 1888-fevrier 1889); 
L’affaire de Massaoua. [Memoirs of my political life: 
at the Quai d’Orsay, April, 1888—-February, 1889; 
the Massowah affair.) Rev. Pol. et Parl. 137 (409) 
Dec. 10, 1928: 345-373; 138 (410) Jan. 10, 1929: 5-20; 
(411) Feb. 10, 1929: 183-208.—These three instal- 
ments from Goblet’s diary cover the period from April, 
1888, to February, 1889, when he was Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the Floquet Cabinet. Relations with 
Germany were on the whole amicable except for an 
attack upon some German youths in Belfort and a vex- 
atious passport regulation upon people entering Alsace 
from France. Count Miinster, the German Ambassador, 
even suggested a possible customs union between France 
and Germany, but Goblet considered any such step 
visionary so long as Germany retained Alsace-Lorraine. 
He had little confidence in Bismarck’s pacific intentions, 
and constantly feared that Germany was seeking an 
occasion in Italy to provoke a new aggression against 
France. Russia maintained a consistently friendly 
attitude, but Goblet seemed on the whole well satis- 
fied that several feelers did not result in a Franco- 
Russian alliance. An unguarded and _ unfriendly 
speech by Count Tisza led to an interpellation in which 
Goblet defended himself brilliantly; the text of his 
speech is appended to the December instalment. His 
most constant trouble was Italy and her prime minister, 
Crispi, whom Goblet intensely disliked and distrusted. 
Both nations seem to have followed a policy of pin 
pricks, but the chief incidents arose in Africa. Little 
attention is given to the Franco-Italian tariff war then 
in progress. The January instalment is devoted to the 
Massowah incident, brought on by the advice of the 
French cabinet to French merchants to refuse to pay 
certain taxes levied by the Italian government. In 
return the Italians threatened confiscation of French 
goods and held up French dispatches in code. Goblet 
frankly admitted that he was perfectly willing to 
renounce French claims at Massowah in return for 
concessions on the part of Italy in Tunis. Most of the 
February instalment is concerned with the attempt to 
prevent theincrease of Italian influence in Tunis through 
separate schools. A decree was published that all 
private schools must in the future obtain authorization, 
must teach the French language, and must submit to 
inspection. Goblet was willing to waive the decree 
for Italian schools already established, but insisted 
upon applying it to any new schools. A bitter and 
prolonged controversy ensued in which Goblet seems 
to have had the better of the argument.—J. G. Gazley. 

7099. GOBLET, RENE. Souvenirs de ma vie 
politique: Politique intérieure au ministére de 1’in- 
struction publique (6 avril, 1885-3 décembre, 1886). 
[Memoirs of my political life: Internal policy at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction from April 6, 1885 to 
December 3, 1886.] Rev. Pol. et Parl. 138(412) Mar. 
10, 1929: 359-374; 139(413) Apr. 10, 1929: 5-17.— 
Although Goblet rather hesitated to become Minister 
of Public Instruction in the Brisson cabinet because 
he felt no special qualifications for the post, and because 
he preferred that of Justice, he so much enjoyed the 
work that he almost insisted upon retaining the position 
in the succeeding and third Freycinet cabinet when 
he was first offered the Ministry of Justice. Goblet 
was an ardent patriot and republican and hated the 
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factional quarrels in his party. The comparative una- 
nimity of the Republicans on educational questions 
made him feel that more could be accomplished in that 
field than in most others. He was able to make some 
reforms in higher, secondary, and primary education. 
Clerical control over primary schools was lessened, 
and steps were taken to make the teaching staff more 
of a national and less of a communal service. Non- 
classical secondary schools were strengthened. A 
convinced anti-clerical who believed in separation of 
church and state, he felt that so long as the two were 
united the church must show respect for the established 
authorities, and in return the state must provide the 
church with liberal subsidies. He came into conflict 
with the clericals under Count de Mun when he took 
upon himself a large measure of responsibility for the 
interment of Victor Hugo in the Pantheon, and when 
his too zealous agents overstepped their authority 
and made a brutal attempt to close an unauthorized 
chapel. This painful incident resulted in a riot with 
some loss of life, and led to an interpellation. The duties 
of his office involved almost too many speeches, and 
led him rather unwillingly to forbid the performance of 
a play by Zola because it was conducive to class strife. 
Goblet favored the reelection of President Grévy, 
discouraged the ambitions of his chief Brisson, and 
maintained that personal rivalries among the Repub- 
lican leaders for the presidency of the Republic did much 
to embitter Republican feuds.—J. G. Gazley. 

7100. HARSIN, PAUL. Une lettre et deux mé- 
moires de Boisguilbert. [A letter and two unpub- 
lished memoranda by Boisguilbert.] Rev. d’ Hist. 
Moderne. 17 Sep.—Oct. 1928: 360-870.—These docu- 
ments outline with greater precision the figure of 
Boisguilbert, lieutenant-governor of Rouen under 
Louis XIV. The first memoir, ‘‘Mémoire pour faciliter 
et avancer la levée d’un grand nombre de charges qui 
sont aux parties casuelles,’’ is here published for the 
first time. The notable depreciation of judicial charges 
is attributed to the creation of new offices, and especial- 
ly to the prét, a heavy tax payable every nine years on 
inheritable charges. The prét has made it more prof- 
itable to buy back the charge from the parties casuelles 
at its depreciated value than to maintain its inheritable 
character by payment of the prét. If the préé is replaced 
by a small annual tax, the government will benefit 
greatly by the appreciation of the judicial charges. 
For subaltern posts Boisguilbert urges the replacement 
of part of the university study by practical training. 
The second memoir, previously summarized by Bois- 
lisle, is here given in full. The misery of the wine- 
growing sections of Mantes and Vernon in Normandy 
is due to excessive taxation and especially to a prohibi- 
tive tariff levied upon every muid of wine passing the 
Seine and Eure into the maritime provinces.—P. E. 
Mosely. 

7101. LHOMMEDE, EDMOND. La maison du 
roi sous la restauration. [The king’s household under 
the Restoration.] Rev. des Etudes Hist. 95 Jan.—Mar. 
1929: 63-78.—The first part of this article sets forth 
the composition, civil and military, of the official 
household of the two kings of the French Restoration 
(1814-1830). The second part catalogues the names of 
the officials, their titles and the dates of their service 
under Louis XVIII and Charles X.—Jonathan Scott. 

7102. LAMBERT, CH. L’administration, les études 
et la discipline au Collége de Périgueux. [The adminis- 
tration, the studies, and the discipline at the College of 
Périgord.] Bull. dela Soc. Hist. et Archéol. du Périgord. 
55 (5-6) Sep. 1928: 222-256; Dec. 1928: 283-306.—This 
is an account of the college as it existed under the old 
régime. Under the Jesuits the control consisted of 
a rector, a prefect, and a syndic. After their expulsion 
there was only a principal and a bureau. With the 
exception of professors of theology the bureau had 
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full control of all nominations. The principal collected 
the revenues and the bureau spent them. Through this 
latter agent the town was able to control the college. 
The course of study under the Jesuits was similar to 
that of others of this period. Latin held first place; 
Greek was proscribed, as were the sciences, and public 
speaking and argumentation were stressed. The dis- 
cipline was severe at all times.— H. M. Seemann. 

7103. PERROCHON, HENRI. Voltaire et les 
vins Vaudois. [Voltaire and the wines of Vaud.] 
Rev. Hist. Vaudoise. 36(10) Oct. 1928: 345-347.— 
Perrochon gives the text of a letter of Voltaire, dated 
Sep. 21, 1757, discovered in the cantonal archives of 
Vaud. The philosopher tells of his dislike for the wines 
of Vaud. French wine is a necessity to him and he has 
imported it with the consent of the cantonal authorities. 
— H. Furber. 

7104. ROBIQUET, PAUL. Lés procés-verbaux 
de la Commune de Vanves en 1793. [Official records 
of the Vanves municipality in 1793.] Révolution Fran- 
caise. 82(1) 1929: 25-47.—A series of original docu- 
ments concerning the history of the year 1793 in one of 
the Seine communes, reveals the unusual extent of the 
influence of national politics in local affairs under the 
Terror.—A. D. Beeler. 

7105. SAINT-MARTIN, LOUIS, M. Les revenus 
du V’abbé de Sinorre en 1730. [The revenues of the 
abbot of Sinorre in 1830.] Bull. de la Soc. d Hist. 
et d’ Archéol. du Gers.] 4 1928: 378-383.—The dues of 
the abbey in the 18th century were no longer paid 
in produce. The abbot made a contract with a mer- 
chant and a farmer to pay him a stipulated sum over 
a period of years for the rights of the dues. In Cadeihan 
in 1731 the amount given was 300 livres, a pound of 
dry mushrooms, one cloth, twelve linen napkins, three 
pairs of partridges, two pair of hens, two pair of chickens, 
and two pairs of capons. Another gave more money, 
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less linen and eight pounds of white pepper.— H. M. 
Seemann. ‘ 

7106. SAINT-PRIEST, COMTE de. — Souvenirs 
d’émigration. [Memoirs of the emigration.] ev. 
de Paris. 36(4) Feb. 15, 1929: 876-907.—After re- 
signing the portfolio of Secretary of State for the King’s 
Household, Saint-Priest, who had become unpopular 
as the revolution progressed, emigrated from France 
early in 1791. He passed his exile in London, Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg (where he had an interview with 
Catherine the Great and was accorded a pension by her), 
and Vienna, and he records his impressions of these 
cities. He was in Stockholm when Gustavus III of 
Sweden was assassinated, but the memoirs are abridged, 
and give no account of the affair.—Geoffrey Bruun. 

7107. UNSIGNED. La ville d’Angers en 1778. 
[The city of Angers in 1778.] Anjou Historique. 29 
Jan. 1929: 26-44.—There is here reprinted a detailed 
description of the city of Angers which appeared in a 
volume, now lost, published in 1778 by the Abbé 
Péan de la Tuilerie, under the caption Description de 
la ville d’ Angers et de tout ce qu'elle contient de plus 
remarquable-—G. C. Boyce. 

7108. UZUREAU, CANON. L’application de la 
Constitution Civile du Clergé dans le Calvados. [The 
application of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in 
Calvados.] Rev. Catholique de Normandie. Jul. 1928: 
235-241.—This article concerns itself almost wholly 
with the resistance made by the curé and population 
of Dampierre, Calvados, to the enforcement of the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy (1792). For 18 months, 
they held out against the government’s determination 
to force upon them a new curé who had taken the pre- 
scribed oath. A list of ten other communes in Calvados, 
which likewise resisted the Government for many months, 
is appended, together with two documents discovered 
in the archives of the Society of Jesus—H. Furber. 
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7109. HARASTZI, ZOLTAN. Shakespeare in 
Hungary. His plays on the stage and their influence in 
literature and life. Reprint from More Books for Jan.- 
Feb.-Mar. 1929: pp. 26.—Walther I. Brandt. 

7110. SAS, ANDREAS. Die wirtschaftlichen und 
sozialen Verhdltnisse der Juden auf dem Dominium 
Munkacs-Szentmiklos in XVIII. Jahrhundert. [The 
economic and social conditions of the Jews in the prin- 
cipality Munkacs-Szentmiklos in the 18th century.] 
Jtidisches Arch. 2 Jan. 1929: 1-7; Mar. 1929: 33-39.— 
Moses Hadas. 

7111. SCHAY, MAX. Der Schutzbrief der Ju- 
dengemeinde in Pressburg. [The letter of protection 
of the Jewish community at Pressburg.] Jvidisches 
Arch. 2(1) Jan. 1929: 7-18.—Text of document 
signed by Graf Pallfy in 1714 and endorsed by his suc- 
cessors in 1732 and 1752.—Moses Hadas. 


GERMANY 


7112. BERNEY, ARNOLD. Reichstradition und 
Nationalstaatsgedanke (1789-1815.). [The imperial 
tradition and the idea of a national state (1789- 
1815.).] Hist. Zeitschr. 140(1) 1929: 57-86.—‘‘The 
end of the Empire was by no means a strange, heavy, 
lethargic breaking down, but an event which was often 
genuinely deplored. and one whith invited self reflec- 


tion.”” The idea ““Empire and Emperor’’ represents a 
conception alive for a thousand years,—it was not a 
romantic creation. The empire was supported by the 
small and middle sized states through motives of 
self-preservation, even to 1800, but the end of the cen- 
tury saw the appearance of many plans of reorganiza- 
tion looking toward a natioual German state. Johann 
Pitter emphasized the difference between a Staaten- 
bund and a Bundesstaat. Hegel, after considering 
the actualities in the imperial tradition, wished to give 
the empire new powers, to make a new cantonal arrange- 
ment which would lead to the development of an im- 
perial army with the emperor in supreme command. 
Stein’s plans for reorganization of the empire were 
especially influenced by a belief in the victory of 
religious morality, i.e., a state to be successful in the 
world must have the authorities ordained by God 
in common effort with the states, discharge their offices 
without oppression of the lower classes, and with the 
strictest maintenance of the service of God. (Exten- 
sive bibliography in the notes..—H. P. Lattin. 

7113. FRIEDLAENDER, FRITZ. Jiidische Freunde 
deutscher _ Dichter im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 
[Jewish friends of German poets in the nineteenth 
century.] Morgen. 4(5) Dee. 1928: 374-388; (6) 
Feb. 1929: 567-580.—The author is intent upon. dis- 
proving the statement that German literature is a 
product of the German race and owes nothing to the 
native Jew. The Jew, he believes, has performed yeo- 
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man service for German literature, not only through 
his own writings, but also through his recognition and 
encouragement of notable German literary people. To 
clinch his argument he writes in detail of the contacts 
of German Jews with German writers during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Brief mention is made 
of the friendship between Emanuel Osmund and Jean 
Paul; between Kleist and Rahel and Hitzig; between 
Hitzig and E.T.A. Hoffman and Chamisso. The in- 
fluence of Dorothy Mendelssohn Veit on Friedrich 
Schlegel is discussed, and the significance of Julius 
Rodenberg and his Deutsche Rundschawis touched upon. 
Karl Immermann’s relation to Michael Beer and Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and above all to Heine, 
his loyal admirer, are discussed at length. Friedlaender 
treats most fully of the various Jews, writers themselves, 
who understood and furthered the genius of Fried- 
rich Hebbel’s most intimate friend, Emil Kuh, the 
poet.—Jacob Rader Marcus. 

7114. GERHARD, MELITTA. Die Wandlung des 
Schillerbildes in unserer Zeit. [The change in the 
conception of Schiller in our times.] Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsschr. f. Literaturwissensch. u. Geistesgesch. 7 (1) 
1929: 123-136. J. T. Krumpelmann. 

7115. LEVY, HEINRICH. Max Scheler. Morgen. 
4(6) Feb. 1929: 602-610.—The writer’s chief concern 
is with Scheler’s attitude towards Jews and prophetic 
Judaism. 
tends that Scheler shows no prejudice against Jews in 
his treatment of them in his essays, Vom Umsturz 
der Werte. He treats them there merely as one of the 
many factors contributing to the development of the 
middle-class capitalistic spirit, a spirit which he de- 
plores as the cause of the prevalent pursuit of false 
values. In his writings during the war and during the 
early post-war period, Scheler belittled humanitarian- 
ism and brotherly love, which are characteristic of 
prophetic Judaism, claiming (1) that these arise from 
a ressentiment (Nietzsche’s word ) occasioned by a feel- 
ing of inferiority; (2) that they take no account of the 
differences between individuals; (3) that they con- 
sider utility and sense gratification the highest values. 
These contentions the writer denies, and points out 
that Scheler himself withdrew from this position in a 
later work, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie (2nd 
ed. 1922), where he stated that brotherly love is some- 
thing positive in itself and that ressentiment is responsi- 
ble only for the fact that it came to be valued above 
love of God.—Sheldon H. Blank. 

7116. MARMOTTAN, PAUL. Lucchésini, am- 
bassadeur de Prusse a Paris (1800-1801). [Lucchésini, 
Prussian ambassador at Paris (1800-1801).] Rev. 
d@’ Hist. Diplomatique. 43(1) Jan.—Mar. 1929: 65-87.— 
Six dispatches, most of which Lucchésini wrote to 
Frederick William III, January 3 to February 27, 1801, 
are quoted in whole or in part.—F. S. Rodkey. 

7117. MULLER-LICHTENBERG, HERMANN. 
Die Gewerkschaften und das Sozialistengesetz. [Trade- 
unions and the law against the socialists.] Arbeit. 
5(10) Oct. 1928: 609-616.—In Sep. 1868 the German 
workers’ leaders assembled in a Congress to lay the basis 
for an organization of trade unions. But in 1878 the 
movement was prevented from developing and was 
indeed well nigh destroyed through the passage of the 
so-called “socialist law.’”’ The right to combine into 
trade organizations ( Koalitionsrecht) was not granted 
to the workers of North Germany until 1869, a law pro- 
hibiting such combinations of workers ( Koalitionsver- 
bote) having been in effect until that year. It was due 
primarily to the efforts of the Progressive party that 
this law was abrogated. It was the misfortune of the 
German trade union movement that it was founded 
under the auspices of political parties and not inde- 
pendently. The movement was further handicapped by 
the fact that the leaders could not agree on procedure 
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and policy, such leaders as Lasalle, Schweitzer, Bebel, 
and Liebknecht each organizing their own Arbeiter- 
verbande or workers’ unions. The Congress of Gotha in 
1875 took definite steps to take the trade union move- 
ment out of politics. Bismarck had always looked upon 
the trade union movement with great apprehension; 
when German public opinion turned against it after the 
two attempts on the life of the Emperor, he took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to push through a law in the 
Reichstag directed in general against the socialists 
and thus desired to crush the union movement. That 
law, although prohibiting national or regional organiza- 
tions of workers’ unions, nevertheless tolerated the 
existence of local unions. Under those circumstances 
the membership of organized German labor increased 
from 49,000 in 1878, when the law was passed, to 
121,000 in 1890, when it was finally abrogated.— 
Maurice Schor. 

7118. OLIVIER, MAURICE. La société allemande 
d’aprés Carl Sternheim. [German society according to 
Carl Sternheim.] Rev. d’ Allemagne. (15) Jan. 1929: 
41-52.—Sternheim wrote a number of comedies in 
which he indicated the ‘changes in the social structure 
of the German nation under the influence of capitalism. 
He is called the Moliére of the era of William II.— 
Hugo C. M. Wendel. 

7119. TILGER, FRIEDRICH. Der Rothenseer 
Busch. [The forest of Rothensee.] Geschichtsbldtter 
fir Stadt und Land Magdeburg. 63 1928: 6-30.—This is 
a full history of a forest near Magdeburg. Its adminis- 
tration, the nexus of customary and legal rights at- 
tached to it, its final transformation into arable land 
after 1803 are described according to documents in the 


‘Staatsarchiv Magdeburg. An interesting bit of local 


history reflecting the development of three centuries.— 


P. E. Mosely. 
SWITZERLAND 


7120. ALLEMANN, H. Aus dem Tagebuch eines 
Bergbauern vor 100 Jahren. [Selections from the 
journal of a mountaineer-peasant of a hundred years 
ago.] Blitterf. Bernische Gesch., Kunstu. Altertumskunde. 
24 (38-4) Dec. 1928: 275-303.—P. H. Mosely. 

7121. GESSLER, E. A. Uber die eidgendssischen 
Kriegsfahnen und das Glarner Fahnenbuch. [Concern- 
ing the confederate war flags and the flag book of 
Canton Glarus.] Zettschr. f. Schweizerische Gesch. 
9(1) 1929: 76-81.—Since the Middle Ages the flag has 
served essentially as a military token; but it also 
symbolized the unity of a nation. Every member of 
the Swiss Confederation has had its own flag. This 
article reviews the history of the various local flags, 
the review being based largely upon a book issued by the 
historical society of the Canton Glarus, Glarner Fah- 
nenbuch (Zurich, 1928).—Maurice Schor. 

7122. GUGGER, K. Der Kartoffelzehntenstreit 
der Gemeinden Buchholterberg und Kurzenberg mit 
der Pfriinde zu Oberdiessbach 1780. [The quarrel of 
the communes of Buchholterberg and Kurzenberg with 
the prebend of Oberdiessbach in 1780 concerning the 
potato tithe.] Blatter f. Bernische Gesch., Kunst uw. 
Altertumskunde. 24(3-4) Dec. 1928: 260—-268.—An 
interesting bit of litigation of peasant communities 
against their feudal lord, with a full account of proce- 
dure and expenses.—P. EH. Mosely. 

7123. GUGGER, K. Von den militérischen Pflichten 
der Gemeinde Buchholterberg im 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hundert. [Military service in the parish of Buchholter- 
berg in the 17th and 18th centuries.] Bldtter f. Bernische 
Gesch., Kunst u. Altertumskunde. 24(3-4) Dec. 1928: 
226-251.—A circumstantial account of numbers, 
training, expenses, based on the archives of Buchholter- 
berg.—P. H. Mosely. 

7124. LUDI, JB. Das Armen- und Krankenwesen 
in der Kirchgemeinde Miinsingen. [The care of paupers 
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and the sick in the parish of Miinsingen.] Bldtter ifs 
Bernische Gesch., Kunst u. Altertumskunde. 24 (3-4) 
Dec. 1928: 206-226.—An account of vital statistics, 
pauperism, and care of the sick since the end of the 
15th century, most complete for the 17th and 18th 
centuries. It is based on the records of the parish of 
Minsingen and of the Berner Staatsarchiv.—P. #. 
Mosely. ; 

7125. R.M. Lesarchives de la famille de La Harpe. 
[The papers of the La Harpe family.] Rev. Historique 
Vaudoise. 36(12) Dec. 1928: 411-413.—These docu- 
ments, which have been deposited in the cantonal 
archives of Vaud by Mme. Amédée de La Harpe of 
Geneva, comprise family trees (dating from 1387); 
papers of General Amédée de La Harpe, who died in 
the French service in 1796 (including one letter of 
Napoleon, one of Marshal Ney, and several addresses 
to French Revolutionary clubs); papers of Frédéric- 
Cesar de La Harpe (late 18th century); papers of the 
Landammann Emmanuel de La Harpe (d. 1842); also 
other family papers, including those of Louise de La 
Harpe, wife of Baron Haussmann, prefect of police at 
Paris under Napoleon III.— H. Furber. 
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7126. SCHNEIDER, HANS. Der Kanton Tessin 
und Oesterreich, 1854-1855. [Canton Tessin and 
Austria, 1854-55.] Zeitschr. f. Schweizerische Gesch. 
9(1) 1929: 71-75.—During the so-called Austrian 
Conflict of 1853-55, the Helvetic Republic was endan- 
gered through the plan of the Austrian General Radetz- 
ky, whose design it was to rearrange the Austro-Swiss 
boundary along the Canton of Tessin. Radetzky advo- 
cated the plan on the ground that it was essential for the 
effective defense of the Austrian frontier. Had this 
rearrangement been effected, however, it would have 
meant a great inroad of Austrian influence and control 
into purely Swiss territory. The conflict between 
Austria and the Canton Tessin, whose territory it im- 
mediately affected, was complicated by the fact that 
the several political parties in Tessin were not only 
disunited in opposition against Austria, but some even 
went to the length of allying themselves with Austria 
against their own government. Tessin, however, suc- 
ceeded in its opposition against all Austrian encroach- 
ments from 1830 to 1849, thus saving the Helvetic 
League.— Maurice Schor. 


SCANDINAVIA 
(See also Entries 7061, 7062, 7647, 7705, 7752) 


GENERAL 


7127. BUSCHER, ALFRED. Der Skandinavismus. 
I. Bis zum Ausbruch des deutsch-danischen Konfliktes 
1848. [The Pan-Scandinavian Movement. I. To the 
outbreak of the German-Danish conflict, 
Nordische Rundsch. (5) Jan. 1929.—The Kalmar 
Union never brought about an amalgamation of the 
Danes, the Swedes, and the Norwegians. Sweden, as a 
result of the Union, which was a temporary gain for the 
Danish rulers, became the most bitter enemy of Den- 
mark. The first steps towards a mutual understanding 
between the Swedes and the Danes were taken by litera- 
teurs who sought to realize 18th century cosmopolitan- 
ism in the Scandinavian north. Not until the Napo- 
leonic era had put its lasting mark also on the political 
situation in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway did the 
movement which we denote as Pan-Scandinavian begin. 
Adam Oehlenschlaeger was the inspired poet who 
nurtured the popular imagination of a common and 
glorious past, while Grundtvig with romantic enthu- 
siasm extolled the excellent Nordic spirit. The move- 
ment acquired a political aspect only for the Danes. 
They were aware of the danger which constantly in- 
creased with the growth of their southern neighbors. 
In the precarious situation which might arise, the 
Danes hoped to obtain the aid of the Norwegians 
and the Swedes. The Pan-Scandinavian movement was 
kept alive by academic people. At a celebration in 
Copenhagen in 1845 the students from the three 
countries solemnly swore to defend the integrity of the 
Scandinavian north. In commemoration of their 
(assumed) common ancestry they consumed great 
quantities of strong mead, like the valiant Norsemen. 
This youthful enthusiasm was tested shortly afterwards 
when in 1848 the involved Schleswig-Holstein question 
brought about a crisis— Andreas Elviken. 


FINLAND 


7128. HULTIN, ARVID. Elis Lagerblads verksam- 
het i Svenska Literatursdllskapet. [The activity of 


1848.] 


Elis Lagerblad in the Swedish Literary Society.] 
Svenska Litteratursdllskapet « Finland. Skrifter. 208 1929: 
67-130.— Walther I. Brandt. 

7129. JORGENSEN, ARNE. Lars Stenbacks 
ansékan om docentur. [Lars Stenbick’s application for 
a chair in the University of Helsingfors.] Svenska 
Litteratursdéllskapet 1 Finland. Skrifter. 208 1929: 157— 
165.—Walther I. Brandt. 

7130. MORNE, ARVID. Anders Allardts och Oscar 
Behms Nylandska noveller fron 1880— och 1890— Talet. 
[The frontier novels of Anders Allardt and Oscar Behm, 
1880—1900.] Svenska Litteratursdllskapet i Finland. 
Skrifter. 207 1929: 111-126.— Walther I. Brandt. 

7131. MUNCK, L. Nagra ord om Carl Alexander 
Armfelts verksamhet vid statssekretariatet for Finland. 
[The work of Carl Alexander Armfelt in the Finnish 
State Department.] Svenska Litteratursdllskapet 1 
Finland. Skrifter. 2081929: 174-180.— Walther I. Brandt. 

7132. PIPPING, HUGO E. Tillkomsten och ut- 
vecklingen av privatbankernas sedelutgivningsratt i 
Finland. [The origin and development of bank note 
issues of private banks in Finland.] Hkon. Samfundets 
Tidskr. (12) 1928: 41-89.—An historical discussion of 
the law of January 15, 1866, governing private banks 
which enjoy the right to issue paper money. (A pro- 
posal for the organization concerning certain banks which 
issue their own paper money (1857). Report from 
certain banks which issue their own paper money; 
issued from the Stockholm palace January 9, 1846).— 
Inst. of Econ. & Hist., Copenhagen. 

7133. SOLSTRAND, VANIO. 
Hans liv och garning. [Elis Lagerblad. His life and 
activities. ] Svenska Litteratursdllskapet i Finland. 
Skrifter. 208 1929: 1-66.— Walther I. Brandt. 


SWEDEN 


7134. MEINANDER, K. K. Nogra portritt av 
‘Vasa prinsessor.”? [Some portraits of Vasa princesses. ] 
Svenska Iitteratursdllskapet Finland. Skrifter. 208 1929: 
131-144.—A discussion of four portraits, three of un- 
certain identity. (Illustrations.)—Walther I. Brandt. 


Elis Lagerblad. 
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NORTHEASTERN EUROPE 
(See Entries 6819, 6892, 7131, 7137, 7696, 7748) 


7135. POLIEWKOW, M. Die Geschichtswissen- 
schaft in Georgien inden Jahren 1917-1927. [Historiog- 
taphy in Georgia, 1917—-1927.] Ost-Europa. 4 Dec. 
1928: 171—-183.—A repertoire of historians and histori- 
cal source materials of pre- and post-revolutionary 
periods, which was prepared by a professor in the 
Georgian State University at Tiflis, with special em- 
phasis on archival and bibliographical organization and 
administration and the tendency toward scientific re- 
construction of local history. Georgian historiography 
began with royal and ecclesiastical chronicles of the 
later period of Georgian independence. Much important 
material found its way into Czarist archives, first in 
Russian diplomatic reports, then in memoranda of 
Russian bureaucrats. Native historiography emerged 
only after the Revolution of 1905. Marked impetus 
came with the Revolution of 1917 and the regaining of 
Georgian independence. Today there is a new genera- 
tion of native Georgian historians, supplanting the 


Russian generation, and increasingly interpreting social, 


cultural, and political history in the Marxian spirit.— 
- M. W. Graham. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


7136. BASU, B. D. The second Afghan war. 
Modern Rev. 44(4) Oct. 1928: 387-395.—The Gunda- 
muk Treaty (May 26, 1879) provided for a British 
officer at Cabul. Lord Lytton chose Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, who was provided with an establishment com- 
prising a secretary, medical officer, and escort. His 
predecessor, Ata Muhammad, had none of these, and 
obtained his information first hand. Cavagnari em- 
ployed a host of spies and so was at their mercy. Within 
12 hours of his death he had sent a message ‘‘All well” 
to the Viceroy. On the arrival of Cavagnari (July 24, 
1879) Amir Yakub Khan showed every honor to the 
embassy. He was a personal friend of the envoy and 
friendly towards the Government of India, but was 
neither an able nor respected ruler. Two facts seem 
clear: (1) that Cavagnari did not attempt to meddle 
in Afghan politics; (2) that the Afghans resented his 
presence and his spy system. The real causes which 
prompted the attack on the British Residency will 
never be known; but the retention of Kandahar by the 
British, the mutiny of the unpaid troups of Herat, and 
the non-payment of the annual subsidy of six lakhs to 
Yakub are clearly connected, and the unsatisfactory 
interview of the mutineers with Cavagnari seems to 
have been the climax resulting in the burning of the 
Residency and the slaughter of its inmates (Sep. 3). 
The news was received by Lord Roberts on September 
5. In the campaign that followed, Yakub’s request to 
be given time to restore order himself was over-ruled 
by the Government of India. Roberts advanced, de- 
feated the Afghans at Charisia on Oct. 6, and entered 
Cabul on the 10th. So far Roberts had acted under the 
cover of Yakub’s orders. On Oct. 12 Yakub abdicated. 
Roberts’ account shows throughout a prejudice that 
Yakub was not acting on good faith. Next an inquiry 
commission was set up, after summoning the Afghan 
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chiefs to a durbar, and a reign of terror set in for about 
a month, when Roberts was compelled to yield to the 
clamor. Roberts’ proclamation (quoted in part) on 
Oct. 28, 1879, appeared to mark the end of Afghan inde- 
pendence, and “Afghanistan now was virtually made a 
British province.”—F. W. Buckler. 

7137. MASSALSKY, WLADISLAW.  Pierwszy 
Polak v Afganistanie. [The first Pole in Afghanistan.] 
Przeglad Geograficeny. 8(3-4) 1928: 155-167.—The 
story of the first Polish officer to visit Afghanistan in the 
first half of the 19th century (under rather unusual 
circumstances) is presented in this article. John Wit- 
kewic of the Shavli gymnasium was exiled by the 
Government to Orenbourg Province in 1829, and was 
condemned to serve as a soldier. There he learned the 
Persian and Usbek languages and rendered valuable 
service as an interpreter to the famous scientist, A. von 
Humboldt. In 1836 Emir de Caboul asked the Russian 
Government for help in his conflicts with England, and 
Witkewic was sent to Afghanistan to negotiate with the 
Emir. He was successful, and concluded a friendly 
treaty with Afghanistan in the name of the Russian 
Government. It resulted in a war between Afghanistan 
and England, which was disastrous for the latter. Soon 
after his return to St. Petersburg in 1839 Witkewic 
was mysteriously killed—J. V. Emelianoff. 


INDIA 
(See also Entries 6800, 7672, 7680) 


7138. FURNIWALL, J. S. As it was in the begin- 
ning. Jour. Burma Research Soc. 18(2) Aug. 1928: 
51-61.—According to the records of the Office of the 
Commissioner of Tenasserim, A. D. Maingy, entering 
upon his duties as Commissioner for Mergui and Tavoy 
in 1825, introduced police, magistrates, and jails; 
liberated slaves, promoted education, introduced regu- 
lation of liquor, opium, and gambling, opened com- 
munications and encouraged trade, and laid foundations 
for a revenue system. His unfortunate successor, 
Blundell, adopted the Maingy program, but with ill 
success,—especially in recruiting a local regiment. 
Major Broadfoot who followed was efficient and tactful. 
Yet Burma is much as it was still trying to accomplish 
the things Maingy wanted.—E. Cole. 

7139. GUPTA, S. N. DAS. Dogmas of Indian 
philosophy. Modern Rev. 45(1) Jan. 1929: 6-15.—An 
attempt to assess the influence of modern Western 
civilization on Indian philosophy with special reference 
to its dogmatic foundations, which the author likens to 
the unproved hypotheses of modern science. He pleads 
for their reconsideration and modification rather than 
their wholesale rejection.—F. W. Buckler. 

7140. SYMWNS, J. M. A merchant pioneer. Jour. 
Burma Research Soc. 18(2) Aug. 1928: 62—68.—Peter 
Aide began selling in Rangoon in 1822, and continued 
in parts of Burma till 1856. His wares included piece 
goods from Calcutta; bottled beer from Europe; a 
monopoly on ‘‘sapan’”’ wood in 1829; elephant tusks, 
tortoise-shell, sea slugs, and fish maws in 1837; cargoes 
of cocoanuts from a plantation in Mergui. The com- 
missioners frequently broke up his merchandising ven- 
tures for varying reasons.—£E. Cole. 


THE UNITED STATES 


(See also Entries 6816, 6884, 7066, 7078, 7080, 7086, 7165, 7612, 7615, 7619, 7620, 7651, 7654, 7690, 
7753, 7767, 7771) 


COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1783 


7141. ANDERSON, MARY F. Perpetuating the 
spirit of 1776. Americana. 23(1) Jan. 1929: 86-110.— 
W. A. R. Goodwin, aided by John D. Rockefeller, is 
restoring the colonial capital of the Crown Colony of 


Virginia, Williamsburg, where he is rector of Burton 
Parish. The Governor’s palace, famous homes, the Old 
Raleigh Tavern, and oldest buildings of William and 
Mary College will be rebuilt.— FE. Cole. 

7142. ANDREWS, FRANK D. The centenary of 
Noah Webster’s dictionary of the English language. 
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Vineland Hist. Mag. 14(1) Jan. 1929: 102-103.—E. 


Cole. : 

7143. BROOKS, HERBERT E. The Washington 
memorial window at All Saints’, Maldon. Essex Rev. 
38 (149) Jan. 1929: 31-34.—E. Cole. | 

7144, CESTRE, ‘C. La premiére formule de 
Péthique commerciale aux Etats-Unis. [The earliest 
formula of commercial ethics in the United States.] 
Rev. Anglo-Américaine. 6(3) Feb. 1929: 193-207.— 
Cestre calls attention to an incident in the Journal of 
John Winthrop, in which the Boston merchant Keayne 
was brought before the Assembly for profiteering. The 
deputies wished conviction; the magistrates were much 
more conservative. The deputies wished to resort to 
price-fixing; the magistrates did not. John Cotton took 
a hand in the controversy and preached’ a sermon 
laying down such principles as that the merchant ought 
not to sell above the market price and ought not to 
seek to recover from his customers losses due to his own 
ill fortune, or to his own lack of skill. He ended, how- 
ever, by excusing Keayne on the ground that he had 
repented. The conclusion to be drawn from this incident 
is that the American mind has known how to reconcile 
the moral law with the exigencies of business from a 
very early period.— Dexter Perkins. 

7145. KERALLAIN, R. de. Bougainville a l’armée 
du Comte de Grasse. [Bougainville in the fleet of 
Count de Grasse.] Jour. de la Soc. des Américanistes de 
Paris. n. s. 20 1928: 1-70.—A sequel to an article in 
the same journal (1927), ‘‘Bougainville 4 l’escadre du 
Comte d’Estaing.’’ The present article traces Bougain- 
ville’s career from his marriage in 1780 to his death in 
1814, drawing the material for his naval experiences 
from his diary, hitherto unpublished, and quoting 
generously from it. In 1781 the squadron of the Comte 
de Grasse, in which Bougainville commanded I’ Auguste, 
sailed for America via the West Indies. On their arrival 
at Virginia, Bougainville was given charge of a division. 
His journal gives an interesting description of the 
maneuvers by which the French fleet cut off Cornwallis’ 
retreat from Yorktown, and of the attempts of the 
British to force them from their positions in the James 
and York rivers. It was not until after the battle of 
Yorktown that friction developed between de Grasse 
and Bougainville,—a feeling which the author attributes 
in part to the traditional hostility between the ‘‘corps 
rouge’”’ and the “corps bleu.’’ In the memorable engage- 
ment of April 12, 1782, in which Rodney defeated and 
captured the Comte de Grasse near Martinique, Bou- 
gainville succeeded in rallying eight ships of his own 
division and bringing them safely into St. Eustatius. 
De Grasse charged him with lack of seamanship and 
lack of military courage in failing to support his com- 
mander. In answer to these charges Bougainville cited 
his record at Yorktown where his superior had con- 
gratulated him on those very points; he further pointed 
out that the construction of the French ships made it 
impossible to maneuver them quickly or to capture in 
chase the fast English vessels, a fact of which he had 
been complaining from the beginning. ‘On ne peut 
vraiment chasser des cerfs avec des tortues.’’ He also 
criticized de Grasse,—first for offering battle at that 
particular time and for the manner in which he did so, 
and second for his misleading and contradictory signals. 
The court, however, decided against Bougainville. The 
remainder of the article deals with his career and family 
relations during the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
régime.— Virginia S. Harrington. 

7146. MAHONY, W. H. An Irish wampum chief. 
Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 27 1928: 321-325.— 
William Campbell of Hackensack, New Jersey, manu- 
facturer of wampum.—E. Cole. 

7147. MAHONY, W. H. The Irish in Princeton, 
New Jersey. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 27 1928: 
314-320.—E. Cole. 


7148. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. Irish pioneers in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. 
Soc. 27 1928: 39-45.—E. Cole. : 

7149. O'BRIEN, MICHAEL J. _ Pioneer Irish 
settlers in Rockingham County, Virginia. Jour. Amer.- 
Irish Hist. Soc. 27 1928: 46-54.—E. Cole. 

7150. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. The Irish in New 
Jersey probate records. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 
27 1928: 76-100.—E. Cole. : 

7151. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. Irish settlers in 
Queens County, New York. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. 
Soc. 27 1928: 101-113.—E. Cole. 

7152. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. The Irish in Orange 
County, New York. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 27 
1928: 114-123.—E. Cole. 

7153. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. The Irish in the 
Dutch records of the City of New York. Jour. Amer.- 
Trish Hist. Soc. 27 1928: 124-140.—E. Cole. 

7154. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. Irish pioneers in 
Hartford County, Connecticut. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. 
Soc. 27 1928: 200-228.—E. Cole. 

7155. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. The Virginia Irish 
in the Revolution. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 27 1928: 
237-253.—E. Cole. ; 

7156. O’DWYER, GEO. FRANCIS. The Irish at - 
Louisburgh, Nova Scotia. Jour. Amer.- Hist. Irish Soc. 
27 1928: 278-284.—E. Cole. 

7157. SCHAFF, DAVID S. The Bellarmine-Jeffer- 
son legend and the Declaration of Independence. 
Papers Amer. Soc. of Church Hist. 2nd Ser: 8 1928: 
239-276.—In answer to an article by Gaillard Hunt in 
the Catholic Historical Review of October 1917, setting 
forth the theory that Jefferson was indebted to Cardinal 
Bellarmine for the principles in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Virginia Bill of Rights, it must be 
said that evidence does not support the proposition. 
Cardinal Bellarmine’s theory of government and the 
declaration of our liberties differ in essential particulars; 
the natural origin of Jefferson’s views is a theory as old 
as Aristotle, modified by Genevan, British, and Ameri- 
can writers and influenced by the facts of American 
colonial history.— E. Cole. 

7158. THOMPSON, ELROY S. Gang planks to 
Cape Cod. Americana. 22 Jul. 1928: 286-329.—The 
drawbridges at Bourne and Sagamore on the Cape Cod 
Canal form the gateways or gang planks to Cape Cod. 
Gosnold attempted to settle at the Cape in 1602. The 
Indians here were from the earliest reports friendly, but 
were incensed when the Pilgrims took their stores of 
corn. Massassoit of the Wampanoags brought the 
Indians to make peace in 1621. Indian runners from 
Cape Cod first reported the arrival of the Fortune in 
1621. The earliest settlers were primarily fishermen, 
and history has justified the codfish as the totem of 
Massachusetts. Hale’s Story of Massachusetts proves 
the importance in American history of the seapower of 
this region, especially notable in the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars. Blessing of the Bay, launched in 1631, 
heralded the beginning of ship building. From 1674 to 
1714 New Englanders launched 1,332 ships. Among 
fortunes made by Eastern Massachusetts mariners are 
that of Frederic Tudor in his ice trade with the West 
Indies and that of Samuel Shaw in his trade with China. 
The Surprise, launched in 1850, marked an event in 
New England shipbuilding annals, and played a great 
part in transportation to California. Donald McKay 
was the greatest clipper ship builder. The Nautical 
School, founded in 1874, and the Nantucket, the Massa- 
chusetts Training Ship, survive against all criticism. 
Stories of interest about Cape Cod include pirate tales 
about Captain Kidd, Henry Morgan, Edward Teach 
and Thomas Jones. Henry Thoreau’s description of 
Cape Cod’s beauty, Dwight’s report (in 1800) of the 
salt industry there, Daniel Webster’s letters about the 
Sandwich glass-makers, all give interesting views. The 
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old Pilgrim stock of the Barnstable Plantations makes 
up a great part of Cape Cod’s delightful people.-— 
EB. Cole. 

7159. UNSIGNED. Records of the Particular 
Court of Connecticut 1639-1663. Conn. Hist: Soc. 
Collections. 22 1928: pp. 302.—E. Cole. 

7160. UNSIGNED. The letters of the Byrd family 
(1740), and Kennon letters (1814). Virginia Mag. Hist. 
& Brogr. 37(1) Jan. 1929: 28-33.—These letters are 
continued from preceding issues. They have been 
characterized in a former number of Social Science 
Abstracts. (See No. 3018.)—Edmund K. Alden. 

7161. WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. The Spanish 
contribution to American agriculture. Agric. Hist. 3 (1) 
Jan. 1929: 1-14.—It was only at the outset that the 
Spanish contributions were merely incidental. Spanish 
agriculture soon gained a firm foothold in America, 
had an independent existence of its own, long outlived 
the conquest, and remains even today the basis of 
agriculture in Latin America, a century after the work 
of the conquistadores was undone by the wars for inde- 
pendence. Spain began the systematic transfer of her 
agriculture in 1494. Within a decade many of her 
plants, domesticated animals, land and labor systems 
were established in the West Indies. From this base 
the system was quickly transferred to the mainland. 
As early as 1535 Mexico was exporting wheat to the 
West Indies. After a diminished interest in the 17th 
century the Spanish government renewed its activity 
in the 18th century, and by the end of the colonial 
period had not only transferred her agriculture to her 
colonies but had begun to make contributions to the 
French and American colonies as well. Before the close 
of the colonial period the annual value of agricultural 
products was considerably in excess of the value of 
mineral products. In effect Spain may be said to have 
sold her agriculture for the gold and silver mines in the 
New World, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
America got the better of the bargain. The author con- 
cludes with suggestions for further investigation by 
historians in the agricultural contributions of Spain to 
the New World.— Everett E. Edwards. 

7162. WOODWARD, CARL R. Agricultural legis- 
lation in colonial New Jersey. Agric. Hist. 3(1) Jan. 
1929: 15-28.— Government relations with agriculture 
in colonial New Jersey fall into three groups: (1) 
efforts to promote the production of certain commodi- 
ties. by special aid; (2) protective measures for the 
farmer and his community; (3) marketing regulations. 
The Swedish government in its instructions to Johan 
Printz definitely demanded the study of the agricultural 
possibilities in New Sweden and ordered him to pro- 
mote the production of agricultural commodities that 
would be of value in foreign trade. During the 18th 
century the British government also tried to encourage 
the production of hemp, flax, naval stores, and silk. Of 
special significance was the action of the New Jersey 
Assembly’ in 1765, prompted by Governor William 
Franklin, when bounties were offered for the production 
of hemp, silk and flax. Exemption from tariff on im- 
ports was also tried as a means of stimulating certain 
enterprises, sheep raising, for example. In 1675 the 
colonial assembly passed an act which authorized 
bounties for killing wolves and panthers. From time 
to time this regulation was revised. Regulations con- 
cerning the grazing of livestock on common lands 
provided that official brandings and markings were to 
be recorded in the town books. The assemblies of East 
and West Jersey also fixed the standard height of 
fences and provided for penalties against trespassing 
animals. Promiscuous burning of woods was prohibited. 
The cranberry crop was protected by forbidding picking 
during certain seasons. To stimulate agricultural trade 


the colonial assemblies authorized and prescribed regu-’ 
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lations for markets and fairs at Burlington, Salem, 
Perth Amboy, Newark, and Elizabeth. The govern- 
ment also undertook to regulate the exporting of salt 
beef by using government inspectors. It also estab- 
lished standard weights and measures and rates of ex- 
change. In these various measures conflict between the 
colonial government and the local civic units is re- 
vealed at certain points. In some cases this was met by 
the granting of local option.— Everett EH. Edwards. 


THE UNITED STATES, 1783 TO 1920 


7163. ADAMS, ELIZABETH L. The Mansion 
House corner. Americana. 22 457-484.—The original 
James Corse house, on Main Street in Greenfield, Mass., 
served as a fort, a meeting house, and a tavern in the 
18th century. After its destruction by fire in 1802 the 
Greenfield Hotel was erected on the site; and later the 
Newton Mansion House which has become famous 
through a line of distinguished owners.—F. Cole. 

7164. ARNOLD, HARRY. Reminiscenses of the 
Lewis Estate at Staatsburgh. Year Book Dutchess 
County Hist. Soc. 13 1928: 33-35.—The early lease- 
book of General Morgan Lewis of the town of Rhine- 
beck and surrounding country, shows the variations in 
obligations of tenants, who were fairly numerous on his 
land. Some of the leases were never officially recorded 
and only in the last few years have titles been given to 
pes who have held the land for generations.— EL. 

ole. 

7165. BROACKWAY, JEAN LAMBERT. Mal- 
bone, American miniature painter. Amer. Mag. of 
Art. 20(4) Apr. 1929: 185-191.—Walther I. Brandt. 

7166. CALLAN, ROSALIE. Illuminated log of the 
good ship ‘‘Crown Point.’ Stone & Webster Jour. 
43(6) Dec. 1928: 789-791.—An amusing picture of an 
East India voyage in the early sixties. (Facsimile.)— 
Walther I. Brandt. 

7167. CASENAVE. Les émigrés bonapartistes de 
1815 aux Etats-Unis. [The Bonapartist émigrés of 1815 
in the United States.] Rev. d’ Hist. Diplomatique. 43 (1) 
Jan.—Mar. 1929: 20-32.—Numerous' Bonapartists, 
including Napoleon’s brother Joseph and many of those 
who were refused amnesty by the French act of Jan. 
12, 1816, found refuge in the United States. At Phila- 
delphia, which became a sort of headquarters for these 
refugees, Simon Chaudron in 1816 founded a journal 
that was published in French and was entitled the 
Abeille Américaine. Generally the Bonapartists were 
well received in the United States. Indeed on certain 
occasions, when Marshal Grouchy and other noted 
refugees were banqueted, demonstrations in their honor 
were so enthusiastic and so untactful as to test the pa- 
tience of the French Minister at Washington. Despite 
their cordial reception some of the French refugees in 
the United States soon became greatly dissatisfied with 
their lot. Baron Simon Bernard was the only one of the 
group who found employment in the American army. 
A French Agricultural and Manufacturing Society, 
founded at Philadelphia in 1816, worked to obtain lands 
and to enlist French refugees in the cultivation of grapes 
and olives. An act of Congress, March 3, 1817, author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 144 square 
miles of land to this society at $2.00 per acre, payable 
in 14 years, provided that at least one farmer was settled 
on each half section of the grant. Agents of the society, 
after investigating parts of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, selected a tract in Alabama near Mobile. This 
settlement project was regarded favorably by the 
French minister in Washington but was looked upon 
with suspicion in France by the Duke de Richelieu.— 
F.S. Rodkey. 

7168. COOK, CHARLES A. An aristocratic smal 
town. Americana. 22 Jul. 1928: 257-259.—Louis 
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Philippe, when in exile in Bardstown, Kentucky, pre- 
sented to St. Joseph’s Church priceless paintings of old 
masters, and varieties of French court embroideries.— 
E. Cole. 

7169. EMERY, CHRISTINE. The Pala tile. 
Americana. 22(3) Oct. 1928: 401-407.—The fertile 
Pala valley, under Agua Tibia, arm of the Palomar 
mountain, was selected by Padre Peyni in 1816 for an 
Indian mission. The “Asistencia” chapel and a 
campanile were built. Escaping from the destruction 
of the mission at the time of the secularization, Manuel- 
ito took his people, the Luisanos, to Agua Tibia where 
he remained, even after the coming of the Americans, 
until his death in 1871. Then the Pala Indians fled to 
nearby ranches. Later when the chapel and Pala mis- 
sion property were entrusted to the church for the 
Indians, the Luisanos returned to this vicinity. A recent 
purchaser of Agua Tibia found some admirable old tiles 
from the original Asistencia, serving as a roof for his an- 
tiquated pig pens. He is now restoring the Rancho 
Santa Fé, considered by some the most beautiful 
community of America.—EL. Cole. 

7170. GRAS, N. S. B. Notes and documents. 
Business letters from San Francisco Bay, 1847-1853. 
Jour. of Econ. & Bus. Hist. 1(2) Feb. 1929: 325-334.— 
Letters ‘‘written by supercargoes, factors, and captains 
of William Appleton and Company of Boston in order 
to acquaint them of conditions on the Pacific coast.” 
Appletons were a firm of exporters and importers trad- 
ing with San Francisco and the Orient from 1840 to 
1859. These letters are now in the Dexter Collection of 
the Baker Library, Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Eight are printed with the note.—A. 


ive. 

7171. KNIGHT, EDGAR W. Can the South attain 
to national standards in eduction? South Atlantic 
Quart. 28 (1) Jan. 1929: 1-12.—- Colleges and universities 
in southern states are conspicuous for the large per- 
centage of freshmen who are very deficient in English 
composition and in the use of the English language. 
This deficiency is due to certain defects in the school 
system, such as the short school term, the high percent- 
age of non-attendance on the part of the pupils, the low 
salaries of the teachers, the meager physical equipment 
of the schools, and the low percentage of children in the 
high schools. Illiteracy is greater in the South than in 
any other part of the nation. The South is at the bottom 
of the list as regards public libraries and shows up badly 
in college libraries. The South has no graduate schools 
that can be measured by national standards. Efforts 
to legislate on evolution have not stimulated reading 
very markedly in the South. The chief state school 
officers are elective and hence are tied up in politics. 
The state superintendent of schools makes an annual 
report to the governor or the legislature and delivers 
commencement addresses. Beyond these things he 
functions chiefly as a clerk. The South provided for the 
training of the classes before the Civil War, but it made 
no preparation for educating the masses. Economic 
ruin due to the war kept education in the South in a sad 
plight for over three decades. Not a single state had an 
adequate public school system in 1900, neither was there 
a single public high school of standard grade. Institu- 
tions of higher learning, state and private, were starv- 
ing. Illiteracy was widespread—sometimes 25 %. Butthe 
South has been the scene of an educational campaign 
in the last 25 years and some progress has been made, 
but measured by its needs and by national standards, 
it is not yet an educationally advanced country. Com- 
placency over the present economic situation in the 
South and what has been done in improving education 
in the last 25 years, which has been played up by 
flattering politicians and the press, are the chief causes 
of the present backwardness of education in the South. 
The South can attain to national standards in educa- 
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tion if it will only exert itself and use its much boasted 
material resources to increase and strengthen its spirit- 
ual powers.—H. M. Violette. f 

7172. LOVEJOY,, CHARLES R. The evolution of 
the ‘‘Stars and Stripes.”’ Stone & Webster Jour. 44 (6) 
Jun. 1929: 827-833.—Walther I. Brandt. 

7173. McDOWELL, TREMAINE. The ancestry 
of William Cullen Bryant. Americana. 22 408—-419.— 
E. Cole. 

7174. NEWCOMB, REXFORD. Gideon Shryock 
—pioneer Greek revivalist of the Middle West. 
Kentucky State Hist. Soc. Register. 26(78) Sep. 1928: 
221-235.—The rise of English Palladianism is con- 
temporaneous with the colonial period of our Atlantic 
seaboard. American Georgian and American Palladian 
are the same thing. The first American-born, profes- 
sionally trained practitioner in architecture was Charles 
Bulfinch of Boston, who held to the Georgian. The 
Greek revival came with Benjamin Latrobe and his two 
pupils, William Strickland and Robert Mills, designer 
of the Washington monument. Gideon Shryock went 
to Philadelphia from Lexington, Ky., in 1823 to study 
with Strickland. His great ability and thorough training 
is evidenced in the beautiful old capitol at Frankfort, 
Ky., completed before Shryock was 28 years old. Other 
structures designed by him are the state house at Little 
Rock, Morrison Hall of Transylvania University, the 
Orlando Brown House in Frankfort, the Southern 
National Bank in Louisville, and the old Louisville 
Medical Academy.—E. Cole. 

7175. NEWMILL, S. P. Whither Texas? Tezas 
Monthly. 3(2) Feb. 1929: 170-186—The future of 
Texas considered according to Beard’s discussion of 
civilization in Whither Mankind?—E. M. Harmon. 

7176. NIXON, HERMAN CLARENCE. Precur- 
sors of Turner in the interpretation of the American 
frontier. South Atlantic Quart. 28(1) Jan. 1929: 83-89. 
—At a meeting of the American Historical Association 
in 1893, Frederick Jackson Turner stated that ‘‘the exis- 
tence of an area of free land, its continuous recession and 
the advance of American settlement westward explain 
American development.’ These words not only marked 
a turning point in American historical research and 
historiography, but also furnished a synthesis and 
climax for ideas envisaged by different observers of 
American social forces in the preceding half century. 
In 1844 Emerson pointed out the Americanizing in- 
fluence of the West in his lecture, ‘‘The Young Ameri- 
can.’’ Macaulay in 1857 recognized the vital conhec- 
tion between democracy and the abundance of land in 
the United States. DeBow’s Review contained editorials 
and contributed articles that interpreted the westward 
movement and the shifting frontier. E. L. Godkin set 
forth important aspects of Turner’s interpretation in an 
article, entitled ‘‘Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy” 
in the North American Review for January, 1865. The 
Turner view was hinted at pertinently in reviews of 
Roosevelt’s Winning of the West, Winsor’s Narrative 
and Critical History of America, vol. VII, and Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth in the Atlantic Monthly during 
1889. Bryce’s chapter on the ‘‘Temper of the West” 
was a close approach to Turner’s thesis. Agricultural 
conditions in the eighties and nineties brought about an 
extensive discussion of the westward movement, par- 
ticularly by those who rejected the diagnosis of the 
Greenbackers and the Populists. Various writers fore- 
saw that free lands for homesteads would soon cease to 
exist, and that the lot of the farmer would soon there- 
after be improved through the increase of population 
throughout the country which would purchase the sur- 
plus agricultural products. Other observers were catch- 
ing glimpses of the institutional influences of the 
frontier and the westward movement, and both groups 


heralded the significant interpretation which Turner 


was to amplify.— E#. M. Violette. 
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_ 7177. O’BRIEN, MICHAEL J. Irish schoolmasters 
in the City of New York. Jour. Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 
27 1928: 141-165.—E. Cole. 

7178. OSTROLENK, BERNHARD. The Henry C. 
Mercer museum. Agric. Hist. 3(1) Jan. 1929: 29-32.— 
This article is a description of the unique collection of 
agricultural implements assembled and arranged by 
Henry C. Mercer, the founder and curator of the 
museum of the Buck’s County Historical Society at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania.— Everett E. Edwards. 

7179. PASCO, SAMUEL. Jefferson County, 
Florida, 1827-1910. Florida Hist. Soc. 7(3) Jan. 1929: 
234-257.— E. E. Edwards. 

7180. POPOVICI, ANDREI. A Roumanian hero 
in the American Civil War. Rowmania. 5(1) Jan. 1929: 
32-46.—George Pomutz was the first Rumanian emigré 
to attain distinction in the United States. Of noble birth 
and excellent military training, he fled with his bride to 
American soon after the defeat of the Revolutionary 
Army of Hungary in 1848, and established his home at 
New Buda, Iowa. Deserted by his wife about 1860, 
Pomutz threw himself with ardor into the Civil War, 
serving with gallantry in the 15th Iowa Volunteers. 
As Office Adjutant his accurate, descriptive record of the 
service of every officer and private was unsurpassed by 
any other regimental historian. Pomutz rose to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and in 1866 was appointed 
Brigadier General, following his further appointment 
as Consul to Russia. He served efficiently in this post 
and as Consul General until 1878, but died in poverty in 
Russia in 1882. The outbreak of the World War pre- 
vented legislation for an appropriation by Congress to 
bring home the remains of Pomutz for burial at Arling- 
ton Cemetery, Virginia.—P. M. Smith. : 

7181. REES, THOMAS. Nauvoo, Illinois, under 
Mormon and Icarian occupations. Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc. 21 (4) Jan. 1929: 506-524.—The Mormon trek 
from Missouri to Nauvoo in 1838-1839 led to the 
creation at this picturesque site upon the Mississippi of 
a dynamic but untamed community, whose building 
projects dazzled, whose leaders fashioned a state within 
a state—an actual menace, politically speaking—and 
whose lawlessness brought about its own undoing. 
On their enforced departure in 1845, the Mormons were 
succeeded by followers of Fourier, the Icarians, whose 
communist experiment partook the fate of most such 
ventures and finally succumbed to poverty. Nauvoo 
today is a village of less than 1000 inhabitants, not one 
twentieth of its population 80 years ago. It is the 
old man’s sleepy sequel to a youth of riot. Among 
its dead are Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum. 
What mostly lives is memory.—Louis Martin Sears. 

7182. REYNOLDS, HELEN WILKINSON. The 
story of Hyde Park—its connection with the medical 
profession and the science of horticulture. Year Book 
Dutchess County Hist. Soc. 13 1928: 26-29.—John Bard 
and his son Samuel Bard, the latter a leader in the 
medical profession in Dutchess County, instituted one 
of the first bits of landscape gardening in America at 
the country estate—Hyde Park. The estate was sold 
in 1827 to David Hosack, who employed André 
Parmentier to develop the scenic work in the gardens.— 
E. Cole. 

7183. ROBINSON, H. M. Jean Laffite, the buc- 
caneer. Stone & Webster Jour. 43(5) Nov. 1928: 663— 
670.— Walther I. Brandt. 

7184. SCQVILLE, S. G. Augustus Pollack. Amer- 
tcana. 22 Jul. 1928: 388-394.—-At the age of 18, Pollack 
came from Germany to Baltimore. From 1848 to 1871, 
his many ventures in business enabled him to establish 
a cigar and tobacco factory in Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Active in promoting financial, industrial, and educa- 
tional organizations, he is especially remembered for 
his attitude toward his employees. The Ohio Valley 
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Trades and Labor Assembly erected a monument to him 
at Wheeling in 1916.—Z£. Cole. 

7185. SELIGMANN, HERBERT J. Twenty years 
of Negro progress. Current Hist. 29(4) Jan. 1929: 
614-621.—The beginning of a great change in the 
position of the Negro was marked by the Niagara Move- 
ment of 1905 and the establishment of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People in 
1909. The comparative passivity of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s leadership gave way to more positive action. 
In the last 20 years the Association has not only demon- 
strated its willingness and ability to defend the rights 
of the Negro in the courts, but has conducted a cam- 
paign of publicity which has effected a marked change 
in white sentiment toward the problem. Individual 
Negroes have made noteworthy records in various fields 
of accomplishment and even in the southern states there 
is a pronounced tendency to revise earlier attitudes. 
The growth of industry and northern influence is likely 
to hasten this change of sentiment, without which a 
durable improvement in the situation is impossible.— 
W. L. Langer. 

7186. SHASTID, THOMAS HALL. My father 
knew Lincoln. Nation (N. Y.). 128 (3320) Feb. 20, 
1929: 227—-228.—Shastid knew Lincoln in Illinois and 
gives here through his son’s memory intimate sidelights 
on Lincoln’s early life. Lincoln’s melancholy is ascribed 
to hyperphoria and hypertropia—the tendency or ac- 
tual turning upward of one eye. This causes intense 
eyestrain and is one of the commonest causes of deep 
melancholy. Lincoln’s first associations with Nicolay 
and Hay are described.—A. T. Volwiler. 

7187. SMITH, WILLIAM E. The Blairs and Fre- 
mont. Missouri Hist. Rev. 23 (2) Jan. 1929: 214—-260.— 
The quarrel of Francis P. Blair, Jr., and Montgomery 
Blair with General John C. Fremont over the manage- 
ment of military affairs in the Western Department in 
1861 injured the careers of all participants. The Blairs 
had secured Fremont’s appointment as commander of 
the Department, but his seeming inefficiency and tact- 
less blunders, particularly in suppressing the St. Louis 
Evening News, a Blair-Unionist paper, eventually led 
them to bring about his removal. The westerners were 
self-reliant, opposed to the pomp of Fremont’s ‘‘court”’ 
at St. Louis, and disliked the rule of “foreigners” 
brought in from the east. They wanted quick action 
and underestimated the stupendous task of Fremont 
in organizing the troops and securing supplies and 
equipment. The final break was precipitated by Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Fremont and Francis, Jr., before it could 
be smoothed over by Francis, Sr., and Montgomery, 
who was Postmaster General. The press and politicians 
throughout the country were divided on the many 
controversial points which arose, such as Fremont’s 
qualifications as a commander, his responsibility for the 
defeat of General Lyon at Springfield, and his emanci- 
pation of the slaves of BeAr in Missouri.—P. M. 
Smith. 

7188. SMITHER, HARRIET. English abolitionism 
and the annexation of Texas. Southwestern Hist. 
Quart. 32(3) Jan. 1929: 198-195.—By 1842 English 
anti-slavery societies had developed a general plan to 
accomplish the abolition of slavery in Texas, in the 
United States, and elsewhere, and pressure was being 
brought to bear upon the British Foreign Office to use 
Texas as the entering wedge. When their influence led 
Aberdeen to couple the question of abolition with the 
British plans for mediation between Texas and Mexico, 
Ashbel Smith, the Texan chargé at London, took 
special pains to keep the Texan agent at Washington 
informed concerning developments, and also managed 
to secure the publication of letters which revealed the 
plans. His activity was perhaps the most important 
factor in bringing Calhoun to fear the extension of 
British influence in Texas, and he thus contributed more 
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than any other single individual toward hastening the 
annexation of Texas.—William C. Binkley. an 

7189. SPALDING, HENRY S. Louis Philippe’s 
donations to the old cathedral of Bardstown. Catholic 
Hist. Rev. 8(4) Jan. 1929: 569-572.—In 1808 Bards- 
town, Ky., became the seat of a Catholic diocese, and 
remained so until 1841, when Louisville, Ky., became 
the capital of the bishopric. The first bishop, Joseph 
Flaget, soon began the building of a cathedral, now 
St. Joseph’s parish church. In the 1820’s Bishop Flaget 
received from Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans and later 
King of the French, a consignment of valuable gifts for 
his cathedral, namely, rich suits of vestments, golden 
candlesticks, a golden tabernacle, and other splendid 
ornaments. The members of Congress from Kentucky 
took it upon themselves to see to it that the import duty 
already paid was refunded. An attempt made to turn 
their declarations in the House into a misrepresentation 
of the facts resulted in a gross slander of the venerable 
bishop, whose name as a conscientious, upright, and 
honest character is beyond all doubt.—F. S. Betten. 

7190. STEWART, WILLIAM C. The Corsair of the 
Gulf. Texas Monthly. 3(2) Feb. 1929: 162-170.—Jean 
Lafitte (born in Bordeaux, France, about 1770) was a 
man of education and wealth, who organized a body of 
buccaneers on Barataria Bay, below New Orleans. 
Whatever hisreal purpose, his band preyed upon English 
and Spanish commerce. Even after the governor of 
Louisiana offered a reward of $500 for his capture, 
he declined England’s offer of $380,000 and a commis- 
sion for his aid against the United States. On the con- 
trary, he served under General Andrew Jackson at the 
battle of New Orleans, and was immediately acclaimed 
a patriotic hero. Later, however, he was driven from 
the country, having begun to harry United States 
commerce. He had taken active part in an attempt to 
rescue Napoleon, and it is possible the authorities at 
Washington also believed him an emissary of the Little 
Corporal. Louis J. Genella, New Orleans doctor, claims 
that Lafitte actually rescued Napoleon, who died before 
reaching Louisiana. The measurements of Napoleon’s 
death mask made at St. Helena differ from those of the 
statue at Rouen, made during his lifetime. French docu- 
ments establish the fact of his substituting a double at 
public gatherings, and it was this man, according to 
Genella, who took his place at St. Helena on the night 
of February 28, 1819. It is Genella’s belief that the 
bodies of Napoleon, Lafitte, and John Paul Jones all 
lie in sunken graves in Barataria.—EH. M. Harmon. 

7191. SWEENY, WILLIAM M. Brigadier-General 
Thomas W. Sweeny. Jour. of Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 
27 1928: 257-272.—A volunteer in the Mexican War, 
an active participant in the Yuma Indian War and in 
the Civil War, Sweeny was retired from active service 
in 1870 with the rank of Brigadier-General.—E. Cole. 

7192. SWEENY, WILLIAM M. General William 
O. Butler and the Butler family of Kentucky. Jour. 
Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 27 1928: 273-277.—An aide-de- 
camp to General Jackson, having had a prominent part 
in the war with Mexico, Butler was nominated as Demo- 
cratic candidate for vice-president in 1848. He died in 
1880.—E. Cole. 

7193. THELBERG, ELIZABETH BURR. The 
medical profession in Dutchess County. Year Book 
Dutchess County Hist. Soc. 13 1928: 29-31.—E. Cole. 

7194. THOBURN, JOSEPH B. Phases of early 
Oklahoma history. Americana. 22 Jul. 1928: 260-285. 
—As early as 1785 small bands of Indians began moving 
west of the Mississippi. After the purchase of Louisiana 
the government adopted the policy of removing eastern 
tribes to the west. Many of the Lower Cherokees 
migrated to the Arkansas country before 1818. Hos- 
tilities between these Western Cherokees and the Osages 
were ended by treaty in 1822, under counsel of Governor 
Miller. The first purchases of land in the Oklahoma 
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country occurred in 1818, when the Inapaws and the 
Osages made cessions to the government. Part of this 
land was soon given to the Choctaws (1820), part later 
assigned to the Creeks (1825); and then a large tract to 
the Cherokees, who moved west from Arkansas Terri- 
tory (1828). The earliest American trading expeditions 
across Oklahoma were Pike’s. band in 1806; Baird, 
Chambers, and McKnight of St. Louis in 1812; Col. 
A. P. Chouteau and Jules De Mun, 1815; Col. Hugh 
Glenn and Jacob Fowler in 1821; and that of Gen. 
Thomas James, from which a few valuable records have 
been left. The Santa Fe trail was officially marked in 
1825, and became the important highway to the South- 
west. By 1860, 7000 men were engaged in the overland 
trade with New Mexico. The first missions in Oklahoma 
were Union Mission established in the Osage country 
in 1820 by the United Foreign Missionary Society, and 
the Dwight, the Mulberry, and the Forks of the Illinois 
Mission among the Cherokees under the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions.—E. Cole. 

7195. TOHILL, LOUIS ARTHUR. Robert Dick- 
son. British fur trader on the upper Mississippi. 
(Chap. I) North Dakota Hist. Quart. 3(1) Oct. 1928: 
5-49.—Robert Dickson, a Scotchman of honor, courage, 
and endurance, and fitted for any calling, chose an 
adventurous life as a British fur trader in the vast 
territory surrounding the head waters of the Mississippi 
River. His home was on Lake Traverse where he mar- 
ried Toto-win, sister of the Sioux chief, Red Thunder. 
Appointed justice of the peace by Governor Harrison 
in 1803, he promoted peace and order in the Indian 
country. Asa trader, his difficulties were many. Under 
the Embargo and Non-intercourse Acts Dickson and 
other Britishers became successful smugglers, and 
supported the Indians in their desire to retain their 
lands as game preserves.—P. M. Smith. 

7196. TOHILL,LOUIS ARTHUR. Robert Dickson. 
British fur trader on the upper Mississippi. North 
Dakota Hist. Quart. 3(2) Jan. 1929: 83-129.—Dickson 
was appointed Indian agent of the region west of Lake 
Huron, January 1, 1813, and held this position to the 
end of the War of 1812. The British efforts to win the 
Indians to their side during the ensuing two years 
largely centered around the personality of this well- 
known fur trader whose career in the Great Lakes 
country dated back to 1786. The details of the Indian 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814 are clearly developed; the 
difficulties experienced by Dickson in holding the 
Indians to their allegiance are explained; and the part 
played by the Northwest in the negotiations at Ghent 
during 1814 is set forth— Duane Squires. 

7197. TREXLER, HARRISON A. Jefferson Davis 
and the Confederate patronage. South Atlantic Quart. 
28 (1) Jan. 1929: 45-58.—In selecting his cabinet Davis 
pleased none of the great southern leaders. His enemies 
hinted that he wanted no nten of ability and that he 
treated his cabinet as mere clerks. His first cabinet 
contained only one original or radical secessionist. An 
opposition developed immediately against Davis and 
continued throughout his administration. Under the 
provisional Confederate Constitution certain. presiden- 
tial appointments had to be ratified by Congress, but 
Congress was not more unbending than Davis. He 
took himself and his office very seriously,—his great 
weakness as an executive. He would appoint no un- 
desirable men or personal enemies to win a cause or 
placate any interest. One of his most serious contro- 
versies was with Senators Yancey and Clay of Alabama 
over the postmastership of Montgomery. He refused to 
admit ‘‘senatorial courtesy” in this matter. Davis’ first 
nominations were ratified without contention in the 
interest of harmony. But later on Davis turned men 
against him by his tactlessness and by the feeling that 
his cabinet was incompetent. Opposition to his appoint- 
ments became therefore more frequent. It did not grow, 
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however, in proportion as the administration was less 
and less successful in the military field, as his hostile 
critics and unsympathetic biographers would have us 
believe. Senator Hill of Georgia played a peculiar and 
dubious part in opposing Davis’ nominations. No other 
senator tampered with them more than he. The Con- 
federate Constitution provided that removals should be 
reported to the senate with reasons therefor, but Davis 
did not always give his reasons and often failed to 
report removals promptly. Usually the senate made no 
protest when men were removed, most of them being 
postmasters. 
unique in American history. He was honest, but his 
candor was misinterpreted as lack of tact and often as 
ingratitude. He was, to say the least, impractical in a 
land where politicians were far from dead.—E. M. 
Violette. 


7198. UNSIGNED. Report of council proceedings 
with the Jicarilla Apache Indians. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev. 4(1) Jan. 1929: 59-71.—A letter from Indian agent 
Thomas A. Dolan of the Cimarron Agency, New Mexi- 
co, describes the steps taken to induce the Jicarilla 
Apaches and also the Southern Utes to sign an agree- 
ment which would place the Apaches on, part of the Ute 
reservation and furnish them agricultural implements 
and education.— Esther Cole. 


7199. UNSIGNED. Survey of the Iowa-Minnesota 
boundary line. Ann.of Iowa. 17 (7) Jan. 1929: 483-503.— 
A documentary story of the authority for making the 
survey of the northern boundary of Iowa, under the 
Act of March 8, 1849, and of the preparations made by 
Andrew Talcott, chief engineer. The last three pages 
contain a reminiscence of the expedition written by 
David B. Sears, son of the quartermaster, who accom- 
panied the expedition as a boy. He describes the per- 
sonnel of the party, the encounters with the Sioux 
Indians, the pursuit of game, the attempts to hide their 
stocks of provisions from the Indians, and the difficulties 
of setting up boulders to mark the boundary line. 
(Documents.)—P. M. Smith. 
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7200. WALKER, SOPHIA A. _ Carpet-baggers. 
Jour. Negro Hist. 14(1) Jan. 1929: 44-59.—Not all of 
the carpet-baggers who went into the South after the 
Civil War were unscrupulous and self-seeking. Norther- 
ners aided materially in the rehabilitation of the South. 
As examples of men who were helpful are Henry Lee 
Higginson, Channing Clapp, Chas. T. Morse, Daniel C. 
Chamberlain and Marcellus L. Stearns.—Donald 
Young. 

7201. WALSH, J. C. Charles O’Conor. Jour. 
Amer.-Irish Hist. Soc. 27 1928: 285-313.—Born in 
New York in 1804, admitted to the bar in 1824, and to 
practice in the Supreme Court in 1827, O’Conor was one 
of the greatest lawyers of hisday. He wonin the famous 
Lispenard will case in 1848 and in the spectacular Mrs. 
Edwin Forrest divorce suit in 1852; he was council in 
Dixon vs McLaughlin, the Goodyear Rubber case and 
the Lemmon slave case. He represented Tilden before 
the Electoral Commission in 1877. In 1846, he was a 
member of the New York Constitutional Convention; 
in 1848, was nominated for Lieut.-Governor on the 
Democratic Republican ticket. In 1872 he declined the 
nomination for President proffered by the Louisville 
convention. He died in Nantucket, 1884.—E. Cole. 

7202. WHITELEY, EMILY STONE. Between the 
acts at Ghent. Virginia Quart. Rev. 5(1) Jan. 1929: 
18-30.—The American commissioners who negotiated 
the Treaty of Ghent in 1814,—John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Albert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, and 
Jonathan Russell,—represented all sections of the 
country and all shades of opinion. Resident at what is 
now the Maison d’Alcantara from July to December, 
there were irritating weeks of delay following periods 
of intense activity. At these times Clay played cards, 
Gallatin attended the theater daily, while Adams caught 
up on his diary. The negotiations were marked by 
violent disputes among themselves which were 
smoothed out by Bayard, ‘‘the Chevalier,’’ who had the 
best control of his temper, by the diplomatic Gallatin, 
and the witty and assiduous Irish secretary, Christo- 
pher Hughes.—P. M. Smith. 
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7203. CASTANEDA, CARLOS E. Carta de la 
Emperatriz Carlota. [A letter of the Empress Charlotte.] 
Rev. de Estudios Hispdnicos. 2(1) Jan—Mar. 1929: 
27-28.— Walther I. Brandt. 

7204. CURRIER, THEODORE S. Las corsarios 
del Rio de la Plata. [The privateers of the Rio de la 
Plata.] Publicaciones del. Inst. de Investigaciones 
Histéricas (Buenos Aires). (45) 1929: pp. 45 and 
appendix.—This monograph, published by the Institute 
of Historical Research, deals with the activities of the 
Buenos Ayrean privateers in the period 1816-1821. 
The revolting community employed the ships and men 
of a neutral state (United States) in making war on the 
commerce of Spain. The author discusses the efforts 
of the United States government to enforce its obliga- 
tions, the failure of the Buenos Ayrean government to 
check excesses, the tendency of privateers to become 
pirates, etc. Privateering had an important effect on the 
question of recognition.—T. S. Currier. 


7205. LE GENTIL, G. Le Vicomte de Mauda. Rev. 
Amér. Latine. 17(85) Jan. 1, 1929: 17-23.—This is a 
survey article. The important work of Irene Evange- 
lesta de Souze (later Le Vicomte de Maud) has been 
overlooked. Le Gentil contends that Souza’s work laid 
the foundation for the material prosperity of Brazil 
and Uruguay, and constituted the first step in the 
direction of the industrialization of South America.— 
T. S. Currier. 


7206. MANSFELD, ALBERT. Auswanderung und 
Kolonistenleben in Brasilien vor 100 Jahren. [Emigra- 
tion and colonial life in Brazil one hundred years ago.] 
Arch.f. Wanderungswesen. 1(4) Jan. 1929: 151-155.—A 
summary of the book by Julius Mansfeld, Meine Reise 
nach Brasilien im Jahre 1826, describing the coloniz- 
ing expedition that sailed from Bremen in 1826 and the 
condition of the colonists after their arrival.— Koppel 
S. Pinson. 
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ECONOMIC THEORY AND 
ITS HISTORY 


(See also Entries 7080, 7249, 7332, 7450, 7533, 7558, 
7564, 7567, 7583, 7586, 7593, 7594) 


7207. FRACCACRETA, ANGELO. Sulla inter- 
pretazione dei fatti economici. [The interpretation of 
economic facts.] Ann. del Seminario Giuridico-Econ. 
della R. Univ. di Bari. 1(2): 1928.—The essential 
principles of the doctrine of Marshall and Pantaleoni 
for the interpretation and evaluation of economic facts 
are noted. Both economists emphasized the necessity, 
for the scholar, of personal and continuous observation. 
Marshall recognized, followed later by Pantaleoni, the 
continuity of scientific thought; from this follows that 
new theories which come into notice become part of 
the scientific thought for the constructive elements 
they contain.—Gior. degli Econ. 

7208. LANSBURGH, ALFRED. Das Kapital und 
der Lohnfonds. [Capital and the wage fund.] Bank. 
(1) Jan. 1929: 1-14.—There are two kinds of capital; 
accumulated physical capital, and capital in ideas, 
(Idee-geborenes) embodied in scientific and technical 
progress. Both kinds of capital increase the productivity 
of labor. In the first case this is done by increasing the 
amount of capital employed per worker, in the second 
case it is done by devising a more effective way of em- 
ploying capital. Since the productivity of labor does 
not depend solely upon the amount of physical capital 
accumulated, there is no reason to expect that the pres- 
ent decline in capital accumulation will result in a 
future decline in the productivity of labor. Sombart’s 
misgivings on that point (cf. Verhandlungen des Ver- 
eins fir Sozialpolitik, Zurich, 1928) are largely un- 
founded.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7209. LIEFMANN, ROBERT. Die Zukunftsaus- 
sichten des modernen Kapitalismus. [The prospects 
of modern capitalism.] Zeitschr. f. Betriebswirtsch. 
5 (8) 1829: 575-591.—The suppression of free competi- 
tion by monopolistic organizations does not prove the 
passing of the capitalistic system, being based, not 
upon free competition, but upon individual pursuit of 
gain. In the disregarding of this fact and in the mis- 
taken identification of the universal quest for gains 
with the business man’s quest for profit lies the main 
error of economists like Sombart, Marshall, etc. The 
quest for gains is and will remain the incentive for 
economic activity. It is not only erroneous from a 
theoretical point of view but also dangerous from the 
social point of view to disclaim this fact and to speak 

‘of the substitution of ‘service’ for profits.—G. Béel- 
schowsky. 

7210. ROBBINS, LIONEL. The economic effects 
of variation of hours of labour. Hcon. Jour. 39 (153) 
Mar. 1929: 25-40.—A theoretical analysis, derived 
from Marshallian principles, of the effects of changes 
in the length of the working day. Assuming that for 
every worker or occupation there is a working day of 
maximum productivity, a change of hours (whether 
increase or decrease) in the direction of the optimum 
period will, if applied by an individual worker, tend 
to vary his income in direct proportion. If the change 
is adopted by an entire industrial group (other things 
remaining equal, such as hours in other industries, 
industrial techniques, etc.) the effect upon the income 
of the group will depend upon the elasticity of demand 
for its product. If the demand increases at least as 
rapidly as the price falls, the group income will grow; 
f not, the income will decrease. When, as ordinarily 


the case, wages are not easily flexible, such group change 
will work out in variations of employment rather than 
variations of income for those at work. If the change 
in hours is adopted by society as a whole, its income 
will increase, assuming flexibility of wages, mobility 
of labor and a competitive labor market. The usual 
absence of the assumed conditions results in dishar- 
mony of the effects upon the component groups. With 
open geographical groups, like nations, changes in 
hours result in much the same way as with industrial 
groups; the effect upon income, whether beneficial 
or otherwise, being intensified by the international 
mobility of capital relative to the immobility of labor. 
It is concluded that under certain conditions group 
impulses diverge from the welfare of society or the 
individual. Often too much importance is attached to 
the group and too little to movement of labor between 
groups. Material progress ‘involves the diminution of 
the relative proportions of productive power applied 
to the making of things which are inelastic in demand, 
and progressive transfer of productive power to the 
making of things the demand for which is still elastic.” 
No judgment is implied as to the relative desirability of 
leisure and income.—George Soule. 

7211. SPIRITO, UGO. La scienza dell’economia 
in Bendetto Croce. [Economic science in the thought 
of Benedetto Croce.] Nuovi Studi di Diritto, Econ. e 
Pol. 1(4-5) May-—Jul. 1928: 279-294.—The thought 
of Bendetto Croce in its relation to economic science 
is traced from the studies published under the title 
Materialismo Storico to its final formulation in the 
volume Filosofia della Pratica. The difference between 
the two conceptions is pointed out: the first work is 
founded on the principle of the unity of philosophical 
and scientific knowledge, the second work is based upon 
a categorical distinction between these two types of 
knowledge. From the first conception originated the 
search for an economic principle as the foundation of 
an economic science, the second conception has been 
the basis of the complete separation between economics 
(as science) and philosophy.—Gior. degli Econ. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


(See Entries 7010, 7021, 7084, 7094, 7119, 7132, 7140, 
aed 7205, 7407, 7464, 7483, 7487, 7537, 7537, 
9 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND 
RESOURCES 
(See also Entries 7245, 7475-77, 7572, 7587, 7634) 


7212. BELIN, IVO. Hama upuspena y toquHa 
1928. [Our economic conditions in 1928.] Nova Europa. 
19(1) Jan. 2 1929: 28-32——Economic conditions of 
Yugoslavia in 1928 are characterized —J. Emelianof\. 

7213. BONN, M. J. The economic ifs. Survey 
Graphic. 61(9) Feb. 1929: 560-562.—All the ‘ifs’ 
that concern Germany and her ability and will to use 
foreign credit wisely are tied up with the world’s 
general economic policies and depend closely on the 
opening or closing of markets and on the general polit- 
ical situation in Europe and overseas.—E. T. Weeks. 

7214. CAINK, T. GEORGE. Closer settlement 
for the native. South African Outlook. 58(690) Nov. 
1928: 208-211.—Closer settlement in villages and 
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towns together with more intensive cultivation of the 
soil is urged for the natives of South Africa. The cheap- 
ness of land and the uncertainty of rainfall have made 
intensive cultivation very risky; but wherever water 
can be relied upon and the growing period is long, more 
intensive cultivation seems desirable. The Coastal 
Belt of South Africa, having an average width of 50 
miles between Capetown and Hast London and widen- 
ing out so that it practically embraces the whole of 
Transkei and Pondoland as well as nearly the whole of 
Natal and Swaziland, is capable of more intensive cul- 
tivation. It has been calculated that in England one 
hundred acres of land feed forty people, and in Germany 
seventy. Since the area of the Transkeian Territories 
consists of about 7,000,000 acres, this land, worked 
according to German production standards, would 
feed nearly 5,000,000 people. The territories also 
have a hard-working native population as well as good 
rainfall and a short dry season. The horse power availa- 
ble near adjacent waterfalls could be used for irriga- 
tion and industrial development. Care should be taken 
that, under intensive cultivation, the right crop should 
be chosen. For this purpose, in the Transkei, it would 
be difficult to beat the ordinary yellow mealie. Living 
more closely together in villages would facilitate 
native education. The Year-book of South African Mis- 
sions gives the per capita production of the natives at 
£3 per annum as contrasted to £74 per capita for Euro- 
peans. If the native production could be increased to 
£5 per capita per annum, it would be adding £5,000,000 
a year to the spending power of the Transkeian 
Territories — Norman E. Himes. 

7215. DEMOULIN, F. Valeur économique du 
Sahara. [The economic value of the Sahara.] France 
Nowvelle. 3(2) Feb. 1929: 48-53——The Sahara is in 
itself of little economic value. There is very little 
rainfall and investigations have shown the sub-soil 
to contain a similar scarcity of water. Consequently 
little can be done by irrigation to raise the productivity 
of the oases. There is just enough grazing land to supply 
the wants of the natives, and while there may be valu- 
able minerals, no concrete evidence of their existence has 
been found.— Helen M. Cory. 

7216. HOLSEN, J. N. et al. Economic survey of 
Texas. Bell Telephone Co., Publ., Engin. Dept. 
Southwest. 1928: pp. 274.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7217. KOVERO, MARTTI, (Ed.). Suomentilastol- 
linen vuosikirja. Uusi sarja. Kahdeskymmeneskuudes 
vuosikerta. [Finnish statistical yearbook.] 1928. Ann. 
Stat. de Finlande n. s. 26 1928: pp. 353.—Published by 
Finland’s Central Bureau of Statistics. The material is 
grouped under the following headings: geographical 
factors, settlement and administrative and judicial 
divisions; population; emigration; agriculture; forestry; 
fishing; industry; foreign trade; domestic trade; com- 
munications; insurance; education; public health; ad- 
ministration of justice; penal institutions; care of poor; 
local finances; state finances; labor conditions; miscel- 
laneous; meteorological conditions; statistics on foreign 
countries. The text is given throughout in Finnish and 
French.—John H. Wuorinen. 

7218. PATTERSON, ERNEST MINOR. Some 
economic implications of America’s changing world 
status. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 67 (3) 1928: 199-205. 
—Four economic changes have taken place since the 
war: (1) A modified attitude toward immigration. 
Migration demands an international solution. (2) 
Rapid growth of large scale production with a conse- 
quent strain on markets to absorb the output. (3) A 
national shift from a debtor to a creditor status. We 
expect foreigners to pay and yet erect tariff barriers 
and insist upon doing our own shipping. But ultimately 
we shall have to accept foreign goods and services. (4) 
New York has now become a great financial center and 
“our interest rates and our monetary and banking 
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policies have become a matter of world concern.’ Since 
America’s position has permanently changed, policies 
and doctrines must be modified.— Norman Himes. 

7219. PICHOT, OLIVIER. La production agricole 
et industrielle de l’Algérie. [Agricultural and industrial 
production of Algeria.) Economiste Francais. 56 (30) 
Jul. 28, 1928: 106; (31) Aug. 4, 1928: 138-139; (32) 
Aug. 11, 1928: 170-171; (33) Aug. 18, 1928: 203-204; 
(34) Aug. 25, 1928: 267-268; (35) Sep. 1, 1928: 299.— 
This review of agricultural conditions in Algeria, with 
statistics of area and production, shows a general de- 
pression in 1927 with a correspondingly depressing 
effect on economic conditions in general.— A. M. Han- 
nay. 

7220. TENNANT, R. HUGH. La restauration de 
économie anglaise. [The restoration of economic 
stability in England.] Rev. Heon. Internat. 1(3) Mar. 
1929: 527-540.—The President of the Westminster 
Bank reviews the economic activity of England in 1928, 
and finds it none too cheering. The progress registered 
during the first three months was not maintained, and a 
reaction set in in the spring and continued until the sea- 
sonal increase of demand in the fall. Then follow re- 
views in detail of the coal industry, iron and steel, 
machinery and naval construction, cotton and other 
textiles and agriculture, giving statistics and describing 
the nature of the problems. Three types of economic 
theorists are found: those who recommend a change in 
the fiscal system, those who believe in the substitution 
of state action for private enterprise and those who 
would like to stimulate industry by the extension of 
credit. Special attention is paid to the third group. The 
banker’s chief aim should be stabilization and his 
principal duty is to adjust credit to the needs of busi- 
ness. On the whole, the Bank of England appears to 
have acted wisely. The persistence of unemployment 
indicates that we have not a passing problem here, but 
are in the midst of profound economic changes involving 
England’s place in world economy. Most of the unem- 
ployment is found in industries producing for export. 
England should concentrate on the quantitative pro- 
duction of good stuff to regain her world markets. 
Perhaps the most encouraging thing in looking back at 
1928 is that our leading industries are really convinced 
of this necessity and are organizing internally, and in 
cooperation with labor, to effect it. Great Britain still 
has two advantages,—the superiority and energy of her 
manual and intellectual workers and her advantageous 
geographical position. If she fully utilizes these ad- 
vantages with determination, victory will be assured. 
—Gustav Peck. 

7221. THORNTON, HENRY. Canada’s new pros- 
perity. Nation’s Business. 17(3) Mar. 1929: 105-111. 
—This is a short survey of Canada’s basic industries 
with special reference to the current situation. Wheat, 
lumber, pulp and paper, minerals and the fisheries are 
each described in turn. In addition to the natural 
resources, water power development, transportation, 
the preferential tariff and immigration are regarded as 
basic desiderata of Canada’s future prosperity.— H. A. 
Inns. 

7222. UHLIG, K. Nékolic ¢islic o primyslovém 
vyvoji Czeskoslovenskem v prvem destileti. [Ten years’ 
industrial development in Czechoslovakia.) Priimy- 
slovy Vestnik. 15 (44) Oct. 27, 1928: 566.—Statistics are 
presented to illustrate the rapid industrial growth of 
Czechoslovakia from 1918-1928, especially for coal 
mining, and the metallurgical and textile industries.— 
J. Emelianoff. 

7223. UNSIGNED. La industrializacién de Hondu- 
ras. [The industrialization of Honduras.] LHcon. 
Hondureno. 2(17) Oct. 1928: 1-2.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7224. UNSIGNED. Land locked Bolivia—its in- 
dustry and trade: a general survey. Amer. Trust. Rev. 
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of the Pacific. 17(12) Dec. 15, 1928: 279-286.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7225. UNSIGNED. Notizie sulla situazione eco- 
nomica e sul commercio estero della Palestina. [The 
economic situation and foreign trade of Palestine.| 
Boll. di Infor. Commerciali. 1928: 574.—The progress 
of production and of agricultural exports are satis- 
factory. A development in certain branches of industry 
is expected as a consequence of works now under con- 
struction. Favorable elements in the present economic 
situation include reduction of foreign loans and foreign 
investments and decrease in the deficit of the trade 
balance.—Gior. degli Econ. 

7226. UNSIGNED. Recent economic changes in 
the United States. Report of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment. U.S. Dept. Commerce, Elimination of 
Waste Series. 1928: pp. 82.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7227. UNSIGNED. The war against poverty in 
India. Round Table. (74) Mar. 1929: 342-362.—India 
(including the Native States) constitutes an economic 
unit; it is predominently an, agricultural country; less 
than 10% of its products are available for export; 
moreover it is a debtor country, subject to heavy pay- 
ments abroad for its public works. Under the financial 
administration of Sir Basil Brackett the budget has been 
balanced and the remission of provincial contributions 
achieved. Not only are the possibilities of agricultural 
and industrial development in India enormous, but 
progress is-actually being effected at an ever acceler- 
ating rate. Several large-scale reclamation projects now 
under way will add extensive areas for cultivation; and 
a Royal Commission has made recommendations as to 
improvements in agricultural methods. The extractive 
industries offer great promise. Marketing and distribu- 
tion must be better organized; a much-needed extensive 
survey of Indian markets has not yet been undertaken; 
improvement in communications depends on the 
financial factor. Industry is still largely concentrated 
in Madras, Bengal, and Bombay; although India is 
already among the first eight industrial countries, in- 
dustry is at present hampered by labor troubles. A 
major question is the extent to which Indian capital 
may become available for development; great amounts 
are certainly hoarded, but a survey of private wealth is 
impracticable. Although banking is progressing at an 
accelerating rate, popular suspicion is an obstacle; the 
development of joint-stock banking is needed, also the 
Indian Companies Act should be strengthened. It is 
essential that the banking and credit system keep pace 
with economic expansion generally. The writer illus- 
trates his points with considerable data. Briefly his 
contention is that the economic problems of India are 
on a fair way to solution provided a stable and orderly 
government can be maintained.— A. Gordon Dewey. 

7228. WEISKE, F. Die wirtschaftlichen Verhalt- 
nisse in der Ausseren Mongolei. [Economic conditions 
in outer Mongolia.] Ost-Huropa. 4 Dec. 1928: 149-166. 
—A survey of various aspects of economic life (ie., 
communications, finances, agriculture, commerce, 
mining and labor problems) in present day Outer 
Mongolia by a German mining engineer formerly in the 
service of the Mongolian government. Emphasis is laid 
on the lack of communications—the few existing means 
being under virtual Russian control—which retards the 
development of the country, aud on the monopoly of 
foreign commerce, arbitrary tariffs and divers exactions 
of the revolutionary Mongolian government, striking at 
private initiative and foreign capital. The attempts at 
nationalization of enterprise by the government of a 
still nomadic people and the rigorous restriction of 
Russian and Chinese immigration are other factors 
noted as circumscribing economic development. The 
author shares the fear of the Mongolian government 
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that the opening up of the country will mean railway 
imperialism. The statistical data given are probably the 
up-to-date.—M. W. Graham. 

7229. WITT-GUIZOT, FRANCOISE de. Ot en 
est la belle Alsace. (1) La richesse alsacienne. [The 
wealth of Alsace.] Rev. Deux Mondes. 49 (3) Feb. 1929: 
525-542.—R. M. Woodbury. ; 

7230. ZIENAU, OSWALD. Die wirtschaftspoli- 
tischen Grundlagen Finnlands. [The fundamental 
principles of Finnish economic policy.] Ost-Huropa. 4 
Nov. 1928: 107-115.—A survey of Finnish economic 
life touching upon area, population, language, occupa- 
tions, water power, natural resources, agricultural 
produce, lumbering, industry and commerce. Up-to- 
date statistical data are given. M. W. Graham. 


LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


(See also Entries 6783, 6789, 6790, 7217, 7219, 7227) 
7322, 7324, 7392, 7398, 7407, 7408, 7411, 7422) 
7485, 7486, 7532, 7542, 7735) 


7231. ALBERTARIO, P. Di alcuni aspetti del 
mercato fondiario postbellico nella bassa Lombardia. 
[Some aspects of the post-war real estate market in 
south Lombardy.] Annuario della Istituzione Agraria 
Andrea Ponti. 17(3) 1928.—After the war, in the 
agricultural regions of south Lombardy, there was ab- 
sence of correspondence between the fluctuations of 
real estate prices and gold prices. The real estate prices 
expressed in gold remained almost the same until 1924. 
A marked increase took place in 1925 followed by a 
decline as a consequence of reappreciation of the lira. 
—Gior. degli Econ. 

7232. APP, FRANK. The industrialization of agri- 
culture. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142 (231) 
Mar. 1929: 228-234.—A strong tendency toward in- 
dustrialization is present in American agriculture. 
Three essentials for its development are power, knowl- 
edge and management. There is a shift from horse to 
tractor power, and from small to improved and en- 
larged tillage and harvesting machinery. This has re- 
sulted in marked decrease in the labor requirement per 
acre of crop. Wheat, for example, as commonly pro- 
duced in the middle Atlantic States requires 15 to 20 
hours of man labor per acre, while well organized large 
scale farms of the wheat belt are producing wheat with 
two hours of man labor. Such savings require farms 
larger than the ordinary farm at the present time. Tech- 
nical control of plant and animal production gained 
from research, investigation and farm experience are 
also important in permitting agricultural industrializa- 
tion. The number of experienced managers for this type 
of farming is limited. Our agricultural institutions have 
usually frowned on industrial agriculture as destructive 
to the sound social structure of the rural community. 
This suspicion is unfounded. A system of farming that 
will produce the greatest amount of quality product per 
worker will attract capital and management and allow 
a better reward to labor.—W. C. Waite. 

7233. BLACK, JOHN D. Plans for raising prices of 
farm products by government action. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 142 (231) Mar. 1929: 380-390.— 
“The intent of this article is to analyze and compare 
the various plans that have been proposed in this 
country for raising the prices of farm products by 
Government action.” The author discusses the oper- 
ating principles of the equalization fee plans, the export 
debenture plan, the excise-tax export-bounty plan, the 
Australian better stabilization plan and the domestic 
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allotment plans, and makes a detailed comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various plans. It 
is concluded that a composite scheme for raising the 
prices of various farm products probably would in- 
clude import duties on wool, sugar, flaxseed, beef cattle 
and possibly dairy products; the domestic allotment 
plan with transferable rights for wheat and cotton; and 
export debentures for pork and lard, poultry products, 
and possibly dairy products. The incomes from the 
duties collected on the first two lists of products might 
well be used to pay the export bounties of the third. 
Rigorous checks on expansion of production would need 
to be provided along with the export debentures in 
order to keep foreign countries from tariff reprisals. 
None of these plans is price-fixing. They are all plans 
for raising the price of the product in the domestic 
market above the world level, just as tariff duties do.— 
A. G. Black. 

7234. BOSE, R. E. Aid to German agriculture. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142 (231) Mar. 1929: 
361—366.—Perhaps the most important problems per- 
taining to the German agricultural crisis have been 
rural credit, marketing conditions, production and 
quality of agricultural products and price fluctuations. 
There was an enormous post-war increase of agricul- 
tural indebtedness arising out of stabilization of the 
currency, increased taxes, social burdens and needs for 
intensified production. Due to general capital im- 
poverishment funds were obtainable only at prohibitive 
interest rates. Government came to the aid of agricul- 
ture by assisting in the refunding of short term indebted- 
ness and enabling agriculture to obtain funds from 
foreign sources. In attempting to meet credit require- 
ments farmers had been forced to market their products 
disadvantageously, thus depressing prices. To meet 
this condition practices of production were standardized 
and quality of products improved. The problem of 
price fluctuations has been attacked through the de- 
velopment of improved marketing organizations which 
attempt to control the flow of products to market, by 
fostering the construction of warehouses and cold 
storage plants to aid in elimination of seasonal fluctua- 
tions, by establishing assembling sorting plants and by 
regulation of the large price determining markets. All 
of these measures and others of equal importance are 
the objectives of the Agricultural Emergency Program 
of the Federal Necessity for Food and Agriculture.— 
A. G. Black. 

7235. BUCCI, PIETRO. I coefficienti diriduzione e 
la loro utile applicazione in agricoltura. [Reduction 
coefficients and their. practical application to agri- 
culture.] Terra. 1928: 449.—The possibilities of appli- 
cation of this method of measuring the productivity 
of labor in agricultural production either for public 
or private interests are described.—Gior. degli Econ. 

7236. CAPPER, ARTHUR. Some essentials of 
a farm relief plan. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Sci. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 318-321.—By a successful 
farm relief plan is meant a plan which, in operation, 
will place agriculture on a basis where farmers will 


have an equal opportunity with those in other industries: 


to make their business operations pay. There are at 
least six essentials to a farm relief plan: (1) A protected 
home market for farm products on an import or marginal 
basis; (2) protection equivalent to tariff protection 
on major farm products on an export basis; (3) de- 
crease of the spread between producer and consumer 
through cooperative marketing; (4) eliminating of 
speculation in grain futures; (5) lowered transporta- 
tion costs; (6) reduction of the unfair share of the 
taxation burden now borne by the land.—J/. I. Falconer. 

7237. CARMAN, HARRY J. Agriculture and agrar- 
ian discontent. Proc. Assn. Hist. Teachers of the 
Middle States & Maryland. 26 1928: 22-30.—Indirectly 
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all classes of society are affected by the plight of the 
thirty million farming people in the United States. 
Causes for farm conditions may be traced to back- 
ward technique, high ratio of overhead to operating 
costs, slow turn-overs, periodic surpluses, lack of adjust- 
ment of transportation rates to prices, the still in- 
adequate credit facilities and inelasticity of currency, 
the high tariff on manufactures, and the dispropor- 
tionate tax burden. Excerpts from The Condition of 
Agriculture in the United States and Measures for Its 
Improvement, a report of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, point to the necessity of adopting 
a continuous, farsighted, flexible national policy in re- 
gard to agriculture. The formulation of such a policy 
requires cooperation of economic organizations and 
social groups in state and federal activity.—E. Cole. 


7238. FAIRCHILD, G. H. et al. Facts and statis- 
tics about the Philippine sugar industry. Manila: 
ek: Sugar Assn. 1928: pp. 88.—R. M. Wood- 

ury. 

7239. FULLER, F. E. Supervised tenancy—new 
trend in farming. Prairie Farmer. 100(48) Dee. 1, 
1928: 1647, 1666.— Discusses a new trend in farming— 
the group management of farms by efficient farm man- 
agers.— Agric. Econ. Literature. 


7240. GAVIN, W. Rationalisation and agriculture. 
Farm Notes. 2(4) Oct. 1928: 20-23.—The author dis- 
cusses the question as to whether the four cardinal 
principles of rationalization can be applied to agri- 
culture as well as to industry. The four cardinal prin- 
ciples are: ‘‘(1) Fair payment of the worker in accord- 
ance with the work he contributes to the common 
enterprise. (2) Study and care of the physiological 
and psychological needs of the workers. (3) A just 
apportionment of any profits earned amongst the three 
partners, capital, management, and labor. (4) A full 
use of all modern methods that tend toward increased 
efficiency and reduction of costs.—Agric. Econ. 
Literature. 


7241. GEISSER, ALBERTO. Della frutticultura 
in Italia. [Fruit culture in Italy.] Realtd. 4 1928: 
142.—The article describes the situation of the fruit 
industry in Italy as compared with that of other 
countries, and points out the need for greater coopera- 
tion between producers, and for developing the stand- 
ardization of products.—Gior. degli Econ. 


7242. GENUNG, A. B. The recent trend in the 
purchasing power of farm products. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 16-19.— 
Indexes of the purchasing power of farm prices in 
the United States from 1910 to 1928 are reported and 
presented graphically. Indexes for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1925 to 1928, of the prices of farm products in 
general, of the prices of goods which farmers buy, 
and of the prices of 10 major farm products are also 
given. The purchasing power indexes are computed 
from the well known U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
index of farm prices and the index of prices of goods pur- 
chased by farmers, recently developed in the U.S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The recovery which 
took place in the exchange value of farm products be- 
tween 1921 and 1925 did not continue from 1925 to 
1928; in fact the trend since 1923 has been slightly 
downward. Seasons of high prices are also seasons of 
greater total income, in spite of the fact that such sea- 
sons are years of low production. Details regarding the 
position of individual products bring out clearly the 
complexity of the farm price situation. Payments for 
taxes and interest, which make up 20% of all farm 
expenses, required larger quantities of farm products 
in 1928 than four years earlier. During the past six 
years a measurable degree of stability has been estab- 
lished in the relationship of farm prices to prices of 
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things which farmers buy but a disparity between the 
two classes of products continues.—L. J. Norton. 

7243. GIRARDI, GIOVANNI. II nostro fabbisogno 
di cereali. [The national demand for cereals.] iv. 
di Pol. Econ. 18(7-8) Jul.—Aug. 1928: 637-644.— 
Data are presented concerning Italian production and 
prices of wheat, rye, barley, maize and rice, and the 
international trade in them. The imports of cereals 
are an important element in the unfavorable trade 
balance of Italy. The national production should be 
increased, an increase which will be fostered by the 
land reclamation works now projected.—Gior. degli 
Econ. 

7244. HOUK, IVAN E. American falls dam, 
Minidoka project, Idaho. New Reclamation Era. 
20(2) Feb. 1929: 26-29.—R. M. Woodbury. , 

7245. JULLIEN, LEOPOLD. Chronique agricole 
de l’année 1928. [Agriculture in the year 1928.] 
L’ Egypt Contemporaine. 20(113) Mar. 1929: 287-305. 
—R. M. Woodbury. 

7246. KING, CLYDEL. What a federal farm board 
can do, a basis for national agricultural policies. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 
439-447.—Proposals for American farm relief fall into 
four separate classes: (1) money and credit; (2) a 
price on exports above the world market; (3) tariff; 
(4) a strong marketing policy adminstered through a 
Federal Farm Board with ample powers and adequate 
money. Of these four proposals the author questions 
the benefits to be derived from agriculture by numbers 
(3) and (4). Strong faith, however, is expressed for the 
possibilities of the fourth proposal. Such a board can 
stand on the shoulders of the constructive fact finding 
and policy making work of the Federal and state 
agencies having to do with research in agriculture. 
The board must help marketing, it must work with and 
through forces that will adopt our output to our best 
markets with full reference to return, to consumption 
demands, and to the long time needs of a national agri- 
cultural policy. In shaping such a marketing policy the 
board should make the most of our national advantages. 
One of these is large scale farming. The board should 
provide the information and the means whereby the 
product will be suited to the demand, and the demand 
suited to the product.—J. J. Falconer. 

7247. LEGUIXAMON, GUILLERMO. Los eleva- 
dores de granos en la economia agricola. [Grain 
elevators in agricultural economy.] Rev. de Econ. 
Argentina. 21(123) Sep. 1928: 183-197.—This article 
is a plea for the establishment of grain elevators 
patterned upon the Canadian system, which is fully 
described.— Agric. Econ. Literature. 

7248. LIPMAN, J. G. The economic significance 
of commercial fertilizers. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & 
Soc. Sct. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 257-265.—Commercial 
fertilizers began to assume economic importance during 
the last half of the 19th century. Introduction of clover 
in western Europe, better care of grass lands, use of 
lime, marl, and manure, and preparation of composts 
had increased the production per acre, but the crude 
character of fertilizing materials retarded progress. 


When Europe and the U. S. began to import guano its ' 


use demonstrated that small quantities of some ma- 
terials can produce crop increases greatly out of pro- 
portion to their bulk. Then came imports of nitrate of 
soda. Bones, guano, and nitrate of soda were the fore- 
runners of present commercial fertilizers. After 1850 
came a clearer understanding of the functions of various 
ingredients in plant feeding. Searches were made 
for other sources of phosphorus, nitrogen, potassium, 
and other ingredients of possible value in crop produc- 
tion. The next 75 years developed the great chemical 
industry of manufacturing commercial fertilizers which 
assembles raw materials (some the results of processing) 
from various sources. Recently, concentrated ferti- 
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lizers have been gaining in favor. 


to losses and replacements of plant-food. 


for fertilizers. 


factors in crop production. ‘ ts 
tween yields and profits. Intelligent use of fertilizers 


will return substantial profits and lower the cost of | 
production per unit of any crop. As population pres- | 
sure increases and land values rise, the resources of | 
Increased use of com- | 


plant-food in soils decrease. 
mercial fertilizers will be encouraged for economic 
reasons. Tables showing the distribution of and ex- 
penditure for fertilizers, by states, 
Caroline B. Sherman. 


7249. LUZZATTO, FABIO. La politica agraria | 
nelle opere di Cesare Beccaria, Pietro Verri e Gian- | 
[Agrarian policy in the works of Cesare | 


rinaldo Carli. 
Beccaria, Pietro Verri and Gianrinaldo Carli.] Ann- 
uario della Istituzione Agaria Andrea Pointi. 18(3) 
1928:—A critical exposition the article discusses (1) 
the contribution of Cesare Beccaria to the solution of 
the problem of the distribution of agricultural property 
and the influence of the prices of farm products upon 
it; (2) the opinion of Pietro Verri on the divergencies 
between private and public interests in agriculture, on 
the problem of the development of pasture to the detri- 
ment of wheat and rice cultivation; and (3) the works 


of Gianrinaldo Carli, particularly his essay which | 


sought to demonstrate that the progress of agriculture 

has no influence whatever on the economic and demo- 

graphic development of the country whilst that of 

OUaEy, and commerce is preeminent.—Gior. degli 
con. 

7250. McDOWELL, M. S. What the agricultural 
extension service has done for agriculture. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142 (231) Mar. 1929: 250-256. 
—A brief exposition of the nature of agricultural ex- 
tension service and some of the results which have been 
obtained.—G. W. Forster. 

7251. MARESCALCHI, A. L’agricultura nell’av- 
venire d’Italia. [Agriculture and the future of Italy.] 
Realtad. 41928: 44.—This article discusses the increased 
average agricultural output per acre and the possi- 
bilities of further progress. 
clamation is outlined in its main features with particular 
een to the mountainous regions.—Gior. degli 

con. 

7252. MASSE, A. La situation actuelle du cheptel 
francais. [Present situation in the French livestock 
industry.] Vie Agric. & Rural. 32(44) Oct. 28, 1928: 
272-276.—A brief account of livestock raising in France 
today.— A. M. Hannay. 

7253. MENARS, O. Les préts 4 moyen terme 4 
Vagriculture. [Intermediate term loans in agriculture. | 
Economiste Frangats. 56(37) Sep. 15, 1928: 324-326. 
The author outlines briefly the development of agri- 
cultural credit in France and analyzes the provisions 
of the law of July 15, 1928, granting intermediate credit 
to SE ae M. Hannay. 

254. OLLOFF, J. Uomsonpuspena y Byrapcexo} 
[Agriculture in Bulgaria.] WN oa oro: “10 (6-7) 
Mar. 26, 1929: 168-170.—This paper presents the 
general characteristics of agricultural industries in 
Bulgaria, where 80% of population is engaged in 
farming. The maximum area of land for a peasant 
farm is thirty acres. Two hundred acres of arable land 
is permitted by law for farms of outstanding importance 
to the state. The majority of Bulgaria peasants have 
farms of from 7.5 to 15.0 acres. Average value of all 
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Manufacturers try |} 
to adapt the mixtures to specific needs of soils and crops. | 
Different types of farming create varying problems as || 
In some || 
types, plant-food deficiencies develop pressing need | 
Plant-food losses and gains show that | 
fertilizers must be used adequately if production per | 
acre is to be maintained. Earliness and maturing of the | 
crop are also affected. Attempt to define fertilizer | 
practices in any soil or region must reckon with limiting | 
Direct relation exists be- | 


are given.— | 
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crops for the years from 1921 to 1925 was 610,420, 
915 gold levas, the value of wheat alone averaging 
461,856,354 gold levas. According to the census of 
1920 there were in Bulgaria 8.9 millions of sheep, 
1.9 millions of cattle, 1.1 million of swine and 7.3 
millions of poultry. The facilities for agricultural 
education include one faculty of agriculture at the 
University of Sofia, four secondary and sixty primary 
schools; five agricultural experiment stations carry on 
work in agricultural research.—J. Hmelianoff. 

7255. OSTROLENK, BERNHARD. Backgrounds 
of Mr. Hoover’s farm stabilization—a hypothetical 
analysis. Annalist. 33 (844) Mar. 22, 1929: 547-548.— 
President Hoover’s main farm relief proposal as em- 
bodied in the Palo Alto campaign speech last year, calls 
for ‘‘government financed, farmer owned and con- 
trolled stabilization corporations working through com- 
modity cooperatives.’’ Assuming that such a stabiliza- 
tion corporation had been working with the cotton 
cooperatives since 1919 what results would have been 
attained? Cotton farmers would have benefited by 
a billion dollars with the use of a $24,000,000 govern- 
ment revolving fund without loss. This is shown by 
figures presented involving the operations of a corpora- 
tion in only two crop years, the low price years of 1920 
and 1926. To be set against this rosy picture are three 
obstacles; first, the difficulty of organizing and setting 
up the commodity cooperatives with which the stabil- 
ization corporations would work. . Second, to achieve 
satisfactory results, risks would have to be taken. A 
policy that included risk wouid not likely be followed 
by a conservative group of men loaning government 
money. Lastly, cooperatives by subsidizing American 
producers would encourage foreign competition and 
might bring disaster similar to that encountered by the 
English in their Stevenson Rubber plan.—W. G. 
Murray. 

7256. PROKES, ANTONIN. Agricultural aid in 
Czechoslovakia. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 
142 (231) Mar. 1929: 358-360.—Governmental aid to 
agriculture in Czechoslovakia has taken the form of 
land reform, and educational and regulatory activities 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. About 4,000,000 
hectares of land have been taken from large land 
holders and allotted to some 500,000 owners of small and 
medium sized farms. The principal activities of the 
Ministry of Agriculture have been to spread education 
in agricultural ‘‘circles,”’ to drain land, and to develop 
plant and animal een eae The government has 
fostered many “folk”? schools and has expended con- 
siderable sums to train agricultural teachers. That 
these educational activities have been effective is 
shown by the greatly increased per acre product 
of various crops during the past ten years. The Ministry 
of Agriculture hopes to attain self sufficiency of bread- 
stuffs and is working toward the development of a 
protective tariff agriculture. A plan forinsurance against 
hail damage and livestock losses has also been pro- 
posed.—A. G. Black. en Ei 

7257. ROBERSTON, G. C. A. Farming in York- 
shire. Jour. Royal Agric. Soc. England. 89 1928: 59- 
66.—Yorkshire is the largest county in England; con- 
taining within its boundaries 3,869,000 acres. A variety 
of soils resulting from the different geological forma- 
tions is to be found and affords some explanation for 
the different farming systems which prevail in the 
county. A majority of the soils require lime in varying 
amounts if good crop yields and freedom from plant 
disease are to be secured. There are many specialized 
dairy farms and large numbers of pigs and poultry 
in the industrial areas. Besides the general grain and 
root crops a few important specialized crops as rhubarb, 
peas for pulling and carrots are raised. The supply of 
labor has been sufficient to satisfy demand.—J. [. 
Falconer. 
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7258. SCHOLZ, K ARL. Trends in farm land values 
in the United States from 1912-1928. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 142 (231) Mar. 1929: 27-43.—The 
widely divergent trends in farm real estate values in 
different geographic divisions of the U. S. from 1912 
to 1928, as shown by the index numbers of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, are analyzed in the light 
of the peculiar economic influences operating in specific 
localities at different times. These index numbers of 
nominal land values show a decline from 1920 to 1928 
in all but two states and in all geographic divisions, 
and the impression is prevalent that farm land values 
throughout the U. S. have declined considerably since 
1920. When these indexes of nominal land values are 
converted to measures of purchasing power in terms 
of the all-commodity wholesale price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is found that the real 
value of farm real estate has decreased between 1912- 
14 and 1928 for all geographic divisions (23% for the 
U. S. as a whole), but for most regions it has actually 
increased between 1920 and 1928 (an average of 3% 
for the U. 8.). The outstanding exceptions where an 
increase in real value since 1920 has not been shown, 
are the wheat and corn belts and some of the cotton 
states. The conclusion is that shrinkage in the invest- 
ment value of farm real estate has occurred far more 
since 1913 than during the so-called period of deflation 
since 1920, and that present farm values appear to be 
on a much sounder basis than prior to 1920.— Dorothea 
D. Kittredge. 

7259. SPENCER, AUBREY J. Contemporary 
agricultural law. Jour. Royal Agric. Soc. England. 
89 1928: 141-155.—There were important acts of 
Parliament affecting agriculture and agricultural in- 
terests passed in 1928. A change in the National 
Health Insurance Act brought persons engaged to 
perform manual labor by a farmer for his business into 
compulsory insurance. The Agricultural Produce Act 
was passed to provide for the grading and marking of 
agricultural products. Perhaps the most important 
from the point of view of the agriculturalist is the 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, passed to secure the mak- 
ing of long and short term loans for agricultural purposes 
on favorable terms and to facilitate borrowing money 
on the security of farming stock and other agricultural 
assets. Other laws and amendments affecting agricul-. 
ture were a new scale of duties on motor vehicles used 
in the conveyance of farm products, the Food and 
Drug Act, and a change in the Dog Act of 1906. There 
were several important court decisions made during 
1928 which affect agriculture. Two cases under the 
Agricultural Wages Act, in respect to method of wage 
payment, several cases under the head of landlord 
and tenant, one case in regard to a breach of contract 
between producer and marketing agency, and several 
miscellaneous cases pertaining to agriculture.—J. J. 
Falconer. 

7260. STEWART, CHARLES L. Some national 
policies toward agriculture. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. 
& Soc. Sci. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 367-379.—This is 
an examination of national policies designed to en- 
large agricultural purchasing power through higher 
unit prices for farm products. Attention is given to the 
export bounties of England, enacted 1672-73, re- 
enacted, 1689, and continued until exportable surpluses 
disappeared. The customs-remission or tariff-waived 
replacement type of export premium is described as - 
developed in France, Germany, Sweden and Czecho- 
slovakia. The compulsory cooperation types of centra- 
lized marketing arrangements are described with refer- 
ence to Australia, New Zealand, and British Columbia. 
A bibliography is appended.—Charles L. Stewart. 

7261. SUAREZ, JOSE LEON. Ganaderia. Sinop- 
sis filosdfica sobre la ganaderia. Su evoluci6n e influen- 
cia organica en el pais. [The live stock industry in 
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Argentina. Its development and economic importance. | 
Anales de Soc. Rural Argentina. 42(21) Nov. 1, 1928: 
1197-1204.—A brief sketch of the development of the 
livestock industry in the Argentine Republic, with a 
few reflections as to its influence upon the social, in- 
dustrial, and commercial life of the country.—A. M. 
Hannay. ‘ 

7262. TUGWELL, R. G. Farm relief and a 
permanent agriculture. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & 
Soc. Sci. 142 (231) Mar. 1929: 271-282.—Farming has 
suffered grave disadvantages and discriminations, but 
it also has some technical weaknesses. Our progress 1s 
ever toward reduction of cereals and increases of 
grasses, legumes, trees, and animals, but lack of homo- 
geneity in development hampers attempts to formulate 
an agricultural program. Factors that prevent soil 
erosion, which is a social as well as an agricultural prob- 
lem, may form the solution. Use of alfalfa, contour 
farming, ‘two-story agriculture,” and reforesting are 
among these factors. Machine technique must be 
expanded; overhead cost per unit of product must be 
reduced; size of holdings may need revision; and field 
operations must be restricted to more favorable terrains. 
These factors are likely to be overlooked. Just how 
can the necessary reorganization be accomplished with- 
out exterior control or direction? Economic forces 
alone will not bring it about. What is best for the indi- 
vidual farmer may not be advisable socially. Are 
results, in the conservation of resources and in the 
rehabilitation of our declining rural life, sufficiently 
important and certain to justify governmental inter- 
ference? Unless we construct and pursue a well-defined 
policy we shall be the poorer. But there seems little 
chance of such activity. Individualism and laissez- 
faire policy are against it. The new agriculture will 
create its own forms and social conditions, but this 
generation will not witness great changes. Scientific 
research may turn out to be the most useful aid we 
shall give our agriculture. The author speculates on 
phases of the future, reviews European examples, and 
comments on the McNary-Haugen bills and other pro- 
posed relief legislation.—Caroline B. Sherman. 

7263. TYMOSENKO, VL. Ceny pSenice a Cinitelé, 
ktefi na ne pisobi. [Wheat prices and the factors 
which influence them.] Ceskoslovensky Stat. Vestnik. 
10 (1-2) Jan. 1929: 12-32.—In this paper the author 
formulates the more important results of his study of 
the movements of wheat prices at the Liverpool market 
and of correlations of these movements with factors 
influencing them. The Liverpool market was taken by 
the author as the most important and most representa- 
tive world importing market Prices were analyzed 
for the period 1890-1913. The author divides the wheat 
producing area in a number of great regions: the 
northern and southern hemispheres are discussed 
separately since the time of harvesting differs so greatly. 
The northern hemisphere is divided into three great 
wheat producing sections (1) the Eastern European 
and (2) North American exporting sections and (3) 
Western European importing section. A very close 
correlation was found between Liverpool prices and 
the wheat crops in Eastern Europe, but the crops 
of North America and of the southern Hemisphere 
had comparatively slight influence on the Liverpool 
market. The relations between wheat price movements 
at Liverpool and the wheat crops in preceding years 
and between wheat prices and rye crops were studied. 
The importance of the method of correlation used in his 
study is emphasized.—J. Emelianoff. 

7264. UNSIGNED. The agricultural output of 
Scotland. Scottish Jour. Agric. 11(4) Oct. 1928: 
371-377.—This article summarizes the findings of a 
report issued under the same name as a Command 
paper. It is the first agricultural census report dealing 
exclusively with Scotland. It deals with area, produc- 
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tion of crops, numbers of livestock, distribution of land 
and livestock in 1913 and 1925, the output of livestock 
products, the value of the agricultural output, the num- 
ber and size of holdings, employment in agriculture, and 
motive power on farms. It includes a summary of 
the changes in agriculture that took place between 
1871 and 1925, and it is this part of the report that is 
dealt with in the present article-—Agric. Econ. 
Literature. 

7265. UNSIGNED. A cheap basis for cotton. 
Commerce Monthly. 10(10) Feb. 1929: 26-30.—Some 
of the conditions affecting the supply of staples have 
been: (1) The spread of early-maturing weevil-resist- 
ing varieties producing 1-1/8 to 1-3/16 inch cotton; (2) 
the New Bedford strike last year, resulting in some 
accumulation of stock; and (3) a larger yield in the 
Mississippi Delta. In addition, there was a gain of 
300,000 bales in the production of Egyptian Uppers. 
Although the supply of staples during 1928 was con- 
siderably above that of 1927, it was less than that of 
either 1925 or 1926. For these two years, the average 
basis on 1-1/4 inch cotton in Memphis was 900 points 
as compared to 500 on New York at present. More- 
over, 1-3/16 inch brought a premium of 700 points in 
1925 and 430 points in the following year, as compared 
with the current basis of 150 points. This situation is 
explained by a reduction in the demand for long staples. 
The increased use of silk together with the introduction 
of rayon has resulted in a reduced demand for staple 
cotton for making fine goods. The use of shorter staples 
in making tire fabrics has been another important factor. 
The higher costs of picking, ginning, and marketing 
the staple varieties necessitates some premium if their 
supply is to be maintained. Widening the range of 
staples for certain uses has tended to eliminate un- 
usually high premiums for extra long staple, thus reduc- 
ing fluctuations in the basis —W. W. Fetrow. 

7266. UNSIGNED. Danish agricultural census. 
Danish Foreign Office Jour. (93) 1928: pp. 108.— 
Contains results of the census of livestock and seed- 
growing areas taken in Denmark on July 16, 1928. 
Comparative figures are given for 1927.— Agric. Econ. 
Literature. 

7267. UNSIGNED. Report of Great Britain Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India. (14) 1928: 
pp. 4832—R. M. Woodbury. 

7268. UNSIGNED. State aid for Swiss agri- 
culture. London Times Trade & Engin. Suppl. 23 (536) 
Oct. 13, 1928: 110.—A project for State aid to Swiss 
agriculture will be presented to the Federal Chambers 
during the December Sessions. It is proposed to divide 
60,000,000 francs among the Cantons to be lent to 
farmers on long credit terms without interest.. The 
Cantons will pay a low rate of interest to the Con- 
federation.— Agric. Econ. Literature. 

7269. VECCHIO, GUSTAVO DEL. Per la storia 

della economia agraria italiana. [A history of Italian 
agriculture.] Italia Agric. 1928: 631—This is a lec- 
ture delivered on the occasion of a conference on agri- 
culture and law of the Confederation of Agriculture 
held at the Law School of Bologna University. The 
history of agriculture in the different regions of Italy 
is outlined from the pre-Roman age to our time. At 
the present time the need of fresh capital is particularly 
acute.—Gior. degli Econ. 
_ _ 7270. _VITELES, HARRY. Expansion of the orange. 
industry in Palestine. Palestine & Near East Econ. 
Mag. 3 (15-16) Aug. 15, 1928: (Special No.).—The 
author outlines the situation of the orange industry 
in Palestine with special reference to area, production 
cost of production, profitableness, markets and market. 
ing.—A. Me Hannay. 

7271. WALLACE, L. W. Agricultural contrasts. 
Ann.’ Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142(231) Mar. 
1929: 235-244.—Contrast is made between the wide: 
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variation in performance in agricultural operations 
and the satisfactory results being obtained by the 
application of improved farm equipment, mechanical 
and electrical power in the operation of American 
farms. The chief tentative conclusions arrived at are: 
(1) Yield of crop and income per worker could be 
increased by the use of more power and machinery; (2) 
industrial methods and practices intelligently adapted 
to agriculture are profitable.—G. W. Forster. 

7272. WHITNEY, L. A. The economic value of 
plant quarantine. Mid-Pacific. 37(1) Jan. 1929: 41- 
48.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7273. WOODS, A. F. Outlook for the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. 
& Soc. Sci. 142 (231) Mar. 1929: 245-249.—The dairy 
industry is very nearly on an export basis. It has been 
estimated that we produce the requirements of our 
people for 363 days and all we need to import is enough 
for 2 days. The situation calls for careful management 
on the part of our dairymen if the industry is to be 
stabilized. Production should be improved by the 
elimination of diseased and low-producing cows. Em- 
phasis should be placed on product of high quality.— 
W. C. Waite. 

7274. YANCHOULOFF, BORIS. The new agri- 
cultural policy in Bulgaria. Bulgarian British Rev. 
(4) Sep. 1928: 2-3.—R. M. Woodbury. 
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7275. DUTHIE, GEORGE A. Relation of land 
ownership to ownership of wild life. Jour. Forestry. 
27(3) Mar. 1929: 264-266—The ownership of wild 
life in the forest is vested in the public. The control 
should be retained by the several states except in those 
cases where the wild life problem is broader than state 
confines, when the best public interest will be served 
by federal control. Game on the national forests should 
also be controlled by the state because it is best fitted 
to adjust management problems to the purely local 
conditions which exist in every state-—P. A. Herbert. 

7276. EISELIN, H. Die Rolle und Bedeutung der 
Schutzholzarten im forstlichen Haushalt des Kantons 
Tessin. [Importance of protection forest species in 
the forest economy of Canton Tessin.] Schweiz. 
Zeitschr. f. Forstwesen 80(1) 1929: 3-12.—Brush and 
scrubby timber covers large areas, especially on steep 
slopes and at high altitudes, in southern Switzerland. 
It furnishes considerable firewood and other small 
timber, but is most valuable as a protective cover for 
the soil, a regulator of run-off, and a nurse crop which 
prepares the ground for natural or artificial reforesta- 
tion with timber species. The recent decrease in popu- 
lation of mountain districts is being followed by an ex- 
tension of the forest area. The principal subordinate 
species are alder, rose, hazel, hawthorn, broom, birch, 
juniper, Sorbus, and stone pine (Pinus cembra).—W. 
N. Sparhawk. 

7277. GASKILL, ALFRED. Why saw logs? Jour. 
Forestry. 27(8) Mar. 1929: 223-228.—Forestry the 
world over is confronted by two tremendous obstacles: 
the high cost of cultivated timber as compared to virgin 
or volunteer timber, and the excessive waste in the 
woods and in the sawmill. No future crop of sawed 
lumber can be produced at anywhere near present 
prices. The use of lumber is declining, not only because 
of increased prices, but also because wood is not the 
best material for many of its uses. The lumber of the 
future should be manufactured from cellulose, which 
can be produced most economically from forests not 
over 15 years old. The entire tree will be used, loss by 
fire can be reduced to an insurable minimum, the tax 
problem will be eliminated, and the technological pro- 
duction problems will be very simple. If faggot forests 
will furnish the material required by the nation’s 
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industries, it is easily possible that over-production of 
forests may be around the corner.—P. A. Herbert. 

7278. GAUTSCHI. Zur Besteuerung von Gemein- 
dewaldungen. [Taxation of communal forests.] Schweiz. 
Zeitschr. f. Forstwesen. 79(12) 1928: 373-379.—From 
1916 to 1926 taxes on the communal forest of Aarau 
(Canton Aargau, Switzerland) increased four-fold. 
Basing assessments on market value of land and timber 
was justified when the cantonal tax law was enacted, 
in 1866, because of general employment of clear-cutting 
systems of management. Now, the stands are held 
at a practically constant volume under selective cutting, 
and market value of the total stand is not a correct 
value because the law does not allow clear cutting. 
As 75% of the forest is publicly owned there are few 
transfers upon which to base a market value for the land. 
The accurate records make it easy to assess income 
values. These should be based on actual cut rather 
than on the less tangible estimated annual growth. 
The State cannot lose because the growth will have 
to be cut eventually. For assessment purposes the in- 
come should be capitalized at the same rate as earned by 
first-class securities, which averaged 5-1/2% from 1920 
to 1925. The use of the ‘forest’? interest rate (4%) 
gives too high values and tends to penalize owners of 
well-managed forests. Assessments based on actual 
yields should be raised slightly for communal forests 
which as a matter of policy are intentionally managed 
so as to bring in less than the maximum possible in- 
come.—W. N. Sparhawk. 

7279. HUNGERSHAUSEN. Der ‘‘Schlierbachs- 
wald’’ und seine Zusammenlegung unter Beriicksichti- 
gung der Bildung kleinbaéuerlicher Genossenschaften. 
[Consolidation of holdings in the Schlierbach forest 
and the formation of associations of small owners.] 
Zeitschr. f. Forst- u. Jagdwesen. 60(12) 1928: 739-762. 
—This forest in the Werra valley (Prussia) embraces 
1275 ha. in about 2500 parcels, many of which are 
strips only 3-4 m. wide. The State, city and 1 private 
estate own 3/4 of the area, and 426 individuals own the 
remaining 314 ha. Systematic forestry has been impos- 
sible owing to the scattered nature of the large holdings 
and the uneconomic size of the small ones. An attempt 
to form an association of peasant owners in 1875 
failed. Since 1923 steps have been taken to consolidate 
the larger holdings through exchange. This has involved 
detailed classification and valuation of soil and timber 
of the individual parcels. Effective utilization of the 
small peasant holdings is not likely so long as they are 
owned and managed as individual units; moreover, 
they are of no economic value to their owners because 
the average gross income (13 marks) barely covers 
taxes and interest on soil value. They supply only a 
small part of the firewood required by the owners. 
Unless they can be acquired by the State and communes 
they should be pooled under a cooperative form of 
ownership and management. These cooperatives should 
receive the same assistance from the State and province, 
in the way of tax exemptions and contributions for 
planting as are granted to communes. Similar con- 
ditions obtain with respect to 1,400,000 ha. of 
Prussian forests in units of less than 10 ha. At present, 
small and medium-sized holdings exceed the State 
forests in area, but yield only 1/3 as much, nor is there 
much prospect of improvement under existing laws.— 
W. N. Sparhawk. 

7280. KEITHLEY, E. S. Uncle Sam, landlord. 
Jour. Forestry. 27(3) Mar. 1929: 246-250.—The 
rapid advance of the recreational use of the national 
forests endanger their continuance for the primary 
purpose for which they were created, timber growing. 
Special use permittees, such as summer home lessees, 
may in time demand private ownership which can best 
handle the problems of the recreationalist, and thus 
interfering with the administration of public forests. 
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Land within the national forests which is now privately 
owned should absorb the recreational use. All public 
land in the national forests should be made immune 
against all inroads under the guise of a higher use.— 
P. A. Herbert. 

7281. MATTHEWS, D. M. Use of the schematic 
diagram to assess the cutting budget. Jour. Forestry. 
27 (3) Mar. 1929: 229-233.—Schematic diagrams where 
the abscissae represent years and age, and the ordinates 
represent volume, are not only very useful in visualizing 
the actual volume by age classes but also in visualizing 
the problems which must be solved in planning for 
regulation and indicating the annual cutting budget 
during the preliminary period of management.—P. A 
Herbert. r 

7282. MOLLER. Die Entstehung des Land- 
schaftsbildes des sichsischen Waldes durch die sachsi- 
sche Forstwirtschaft. [The Saxon forest landscape 
as a result of forest management.] Tharandter Forst- 
liches Jahrb. 80 (2) 1929: 49-55.— Because of the heavy 
shade, the densely planted spruce has crowded out 
other less shade-tolerant trees as well as the under- 
growth. The lack of old stands is striking. Adherence 
to the soil rental theory of management, which aims 
at maximum rate of return on investment, has resulted 
in rotations some 50 years lower than in other German 
states. Development of industries and transportation 
facilities has also favored short rotations. The dry 
sandy soil of the plains north of Dresden is occupied 
by pine stands which are less monotonous than the 
spruce because of the practice of leaving large trees 
for two rotations, and because of the abundant shrubby 
and herbaceous undergrowth. In Saxon Switzerland the 
forests vary widely according to soil and topography. 
Bottomland forests along the rivers of the country 
consist of many species of broad-leaved trees (oaks, 
maples, elm, ash, linden, beech, alder, hornbeam, 
horsechestnut) with dense undergrowth.—W. 
Sparhawk. 

7283. SCHWALBE, CARL G. Das Holz als 
Faserrohstoff. [Wood as a source of fiber.] Zeitschr. 
f. Forst- u. Jagdwesen. 60 11(1928): 684—-691.—Al- 
though the use of wood in paper making is compara- 
tively recent, Germany alone now uses 6,000,000 cu. 
meters annually for paper pulp and artificial silk, and 
the demand is increasing. The market for firewood is 
decreasing, owing to the wider use of coal, lignite, and 
gas, and the new method of making wood alcohol and 
acetic acid synthetically and cheaply from coal. Dis- 
covery of economical methods of pulping crooked, 
knotty pieces of wood, particularly hardwoods, will 
insure adequate supplies of pulpwood and a market for 
firewood.—W. N. Sparhawk. 

7284. TINKER, E. W. Federal forests, foresters, 
and recreation. Jour. Forestry. 27(3) Mar. 1929: 
251-253.—There is a crying need for foresters in public 
employ to coordinate social with economic use. Care- 
ful planning will practically eliminate all interference 
of recreation with forest administration. Full public 
support for national forests cannot be obtained unless 
the fullest public enjoyment of the inherent recreational 
possibilities of the forests is attained —P. A. Herbert. 

7285. ZUBOVIC, JOVO. Iz nage gumske privrede. 
[On our forestry.] Nova Evropa. 19(3) Feb. 11, 1929: 
91-95.—Various defects of State policy in regard to 
Yugoslav forestry are emphasized by the writer. 
A cadastre, a general forestry plan, and other measures 
are recommended.—/. Hmelianoff. 


HUNTING 


_ 7286. HATTON, JOHN H. Wild life administra- 
tion. Jour. Forestry. 27(3) Mar. 1929: 254-261.— 
Wild life must be assigned to its logical place in the 
social and economic development of the country. A 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


[Soc. Scr. Assts. 1: 


rational program must be developed for game protection 
and production in relation to its recreational value. 
Wild life as a resource requires the development of 
schools to train scientific workers to study its relation 
to present day civilization and its economic relation- 
ship.—P. A. Herbert. cae, 

7287. KRUEGER, THEODORE. Are we drifting 
into European systems of game management? Jour. 
Forestry. 27 (3) Mar. 1929: 262-263.—The only differ- 
ence between the practice in game management on 
private lands in the United States and Europe is that 
the small owners in this country do not as yet combine 
their holdings and lease them out to the highest bidder. 
Hunting in public forests in Europe 1s largely carried 
on by the forest officers who kill the annual allotment 
of game, selling the meat on the market and crediting 
the receipts to the forest. In this country public 
hunting and fishing is considered primarily as a source 
of recreation. To prevent the extinction of game, a 
modified European system may be required limiting the 
number of licenses issued.— P. A. Herbert. 


FISHERIES 


7288. SCHMIDT, PETER. Die Fischerei im 
russischen fernen Osten. [Fisheries in the Russian 
Far East.] Ost-Europa. 4 Nov. 1928: 78-96.—Russia’s 
supply of river fish, originally abundant, has, through 
carelessness, been largely depleted, particularly on the 
Volga. Development of fisheries in pre-war dayson 
the Caspian, the Sea of Azov, and the Murman coast 
did not suffice, and large imports had to be made from 
abroad. The Caspian and Volga fisheries were seriously 
disturbed by the war, and the catch, despite the efforts 
of the Soviet Government, is continually decreasing. 
Steam trawling in the White and Barents Seas has re- 
sulted in doubling the former catch. Only one undevel- 
oped resource remains: the Far East, embracing the 
Bering, Okhotsk and Japan seas and the Amur River, 
which have appreciable significance for the Soviet 
Union. Here over-exploitation of salmon has endang- 
ered the species, whereas scientific catching, now being 
fostered by the Union Government, would permit 


natural increase and development of the industry.— 
M. W. Graham. 


URBAN LAND ECONOMICS 


7289. SIMPSON, HERBERT D. et al. Land- 
economics. Amer. Econ. Rev. 19(1) Mar. 1929: Suppl. 
45-55.—There is a popular tendency to believe that 
public improvements create land values. This feeling 
is due to the popular misconception between increases 
in values within an area and a total increase in wealth. 
An increase in the supply of assessable building sites 
available for any purpose can rarely have the effect 
of increasing the total value of land in various uses. It 
is necessary to study the troughs in the wake of public 
improvements as well as the crest which rides ahead 
of them, so that the property owners in one area will 
not pay for an improvement which increases property 
values in another area. Spengler, using extensions 
of transit facilities in New York City as examples, 
demonstrates that such improvements do not neces- 
sitate increased property values in the area of the im- 
provements and that such improvements, if made, 
cannot always stem a decline in property values. 
Consideration of the conditions suggests the necessity 
of discarding the old notion of ever increasing land 
values and admits the possibility of obsolescence in 
urban land and also demands that public officials in 
their policy of urban improvement investigate the net 
economic effect of each new improvement upon 


the aggregate value of all lands in the area —A. 
Lindsey. 
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EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 


(See also Entries 7217, 7244, 7295, 7319, 7517, 7521, 
7522, 7524, 7735) 


7290. BARRIERE, JACQUES. Le probléme du 
_charbon. [The coal problem.] Rev. des Etudes Coopéra- 
tives. 8(30) Jan.—Mar., 1929: 113-141—The world 
coal crisis results partly from general under-consump- 
tion, partly from the derangement of markets caused 
by the treaties of peace. A brief analysis of these 
factors leads to the conclusion that consumption and 
- production will soon be brought into balance if the prob- 
lems of cost and of the distribution of the products 
are solved. Mention is made of the various forms of 
national and international agreements, such as the 
proposed Anglo-Polish agreement for the division of 
the Scandinavian and Mediterranean markets. Chief 
emphasis is placed on the French situation. Economic 
and nationalistic considerations lead the author to 
deplore the fact that France consumes 73,000,000 tons 
while producing only 53,000,000. This upsets the balance 
_of international payments and leaves the French pro- 
ducer at the mercy of price fluctuations caused by for- 
eign dumping or other conditions abroad. Complete 
utilization of by-products, economies in consumption, 
and the use of auxiliary fuels such as peat and charcoal 
are advocated as a means to national self-sufficiency. 
General statistics and analyses of the quality of the 
coal are given for each of the French producing regions. 
—W. J. Couper. 

7281. BROGGI, J. A. Movimento economico 
de la industria minera del Peru en 1927 (Part 1). 
[The mining industry in Peru in 1927.] Bol. Oficial 
de Minas y Petroleo, Estadistica. 6 (26) 1929: pp. 110. 
—R. M. Woodbury. 

7292. EDWARDS, J. H. Rolls, gas, bad roof 
and heavy floor no bar to loading machine. Coal Age. 
34 (3) Mar. 1929: 165-166.—The writer cites how load- 
ing machines have been employed at a mine in southern 
West Virginia in spite of unfavorable physical condi- 
tions of mining.— H. O. Rogers. 

7293. FABRE, ROBERT. Una inchiesta sul costo 
della produzione carbonifera tedesca. [An inquiry 
into the production cost of coal in Germany.] IJndus. 
Mineraria. 1928: 310.—This article contains a sum- 
mary of the recent reports published by the two com- 
missions of inquiry created by the German Govern- 
ment with the object of advising upon the measures 
to be taken to obviate the coal crisis. This is followed 
by a summary of the counter-memorandum presented 
by the Lignite Syndicate and by the representatives 
of the wholesale trade which criticizes the economic 
measures proposed in the above mentioned official re- 
ports.—Gior. degli Econ. 

7294. FRISELLA VELLA, GIUSEPPE. La ques- 
tione zolfifera siciliana e la proprieta del sottosuolo. 
[The sulphur problem in Sicily and property in the sub- 
soil.] ZL’ Hsportatore Italiano. (8-5) 1928: & Problemi 
Siciliani. (1-4) 1928:—Discusses the sulphur problem 
in Sicily and organization of the sulphur industry and 
of the trade; the productivity of the mines and its 
connection with costs and with the size of the enter- 
prise. The recent law regulating the nationalization of 
the mines is criticized.—Gior. degli Econ. 

7295. GEVERS-ORBAN, E. Un progrés dans la 
fabrication de l’anthracite synthétique—le synthracite. 
[Progress in the manufacture of synthetic anthracite— 
synthracite.] Rev. Universelle des Mines. 72 (4) Feb. 
15, 1929: 93-98.— R. M. Woodbury. : 

7296. GREENWALD, H. P., and G. E. McELROY. 
Coal-mine ventilation factors. U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Bull. # 285. 1929: pp. 104.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7297. HARTWIG,ALFREDO. Die Kupferindustrie 
der Welt. [The copper mining industry.] Bund. 


EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES 
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10 (15-16) Jan. 26, 1929: 236-245.—The concentration 
of the copper mining industry in four trusts and the 
development of modern technique permitting the re- 
fining of low grade ores, have been interdependent. 
Their joint result has been to stabilize prices on a rela- 
tively low level, to bring about a considerable elasticity 
of supply, and, last but not least, to secure very large 
profits to the trusts.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7298. HEWETT, D.F. Cycles in metal production. 
Amer. Inst. Mining Metallurgical Engineers, Technical 
Publ. #183.1929: 3-31.—This is a brief outline of a com- 
prehensive study which would have the following objec- 
tivesin view: todetermine the behavior of different geo- 
logic types of metal deposits under long-time exploitation 
with special attention to their behavior at increasing 
depths; to ascertain the state of exhaustion of histori- 
cally important metal deposits of Europe; to lay the 
foundation of a comprehensive appraisal of our own 
metal resources; to compare the attitude of different 
national groups toward metal exploitation and to find 
the basis for a national mineral policy of the United 
States. In this article the history of metal production 
(silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, mercury and iron) 
of the most important European metal districts is 
studied for a period of 300 years wherever possible. 
The conclusions drawn from these historical data are 
summarized by the author as follows: ‘“‘No one can 
review the record of European metal mining without 
being impressed (1) by the shifts in supply from one 
outstanding source to another during the past 125 
years, (2) by the declines in production from most of 
the outstanding sources, and (3) by the declines in 
grades of ore treated. Also, by contrast, our American | 
sources show a greater number and greater range of 
variations in production.’”’ A comparative study of 
metal production of Europe and the United States 
suggests a succession of five culminations as follows: 
(1) the quantity of exports of crude ore, (2) the number 
of mines in operation, (3) the number of smelters or 
refining units in operation, (4) the production of metal 
from domestic ore, and (5):the quantity of imports 
of crude ore. De Launay’s theory of cyclical metal 
production is upheld. The author finds that state con- 
trol tends adversely to affect technique. On the other 
hand “it yields impressive benefits’? along other lines. 
The short life of our own precious metal deposits is in 
striking contrast to the well sustained production of 
certain central European districts and one wonders 
whether ours have been exploited to the best advantage 
of the country. He hopes that in democratic America 
the metal industry through the true recognition of its 
own self-interest will find ways and means ‘‘which will 
assure orderly production over long life with a reason- 
able profit to the industry and proper guarantees to the 
consuming public.”—EH. W. Zimmerman. 

7299. LESHER, C. E. A new deal on preparation. 
Coal Age. 34(3) Mar. 1929: 189.—Fundamental changes 
have taken place in the coal industry that have forced 
the producer to recognize that his problem is not con- 
fined solely to lowering production costs. The writer, 
who is executive vice-president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, explains why his company has adopted its 
elaborate program of mechanical preparation.— H. O. 
Rogers. 

"7300. LILLEY, ERNEST R. Earlier periods of 
overproduction. Oil & Gas Jour. 27 (43) Mar. 14, 1929: 
p. 834.—The history of the oil industry in America con- 
tains many stories of the failure of attempts to prorate 
and shut down developed areas which started with 
great promise. The author, who is Associate Professor 
of Geology at New York University, analyzes the effect 
of each newly discovered pool since 1920. He concludes 
that the present state of overproduction and instability 
of prices can be attributed to the accumulative effect 
of the additions made to the storage total since 1920. 
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As long as the oil industry continues to carry the burden 
of excessive stocks above the ground, every new dis- 
covery must be considered as capable of producing 
that extra quantity of oil that initiates the collapse 
of a finely balanced price structure.—J. Sidney Gould. 

7301. MAXIMOWITSCH, J. K. Das Erdélgebiet 
von Grosny. [Petroleum fields of Grosny.] Petroleum 
Zeitschr. 25(2) Jan. 1929: 68-74.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7302. NEUMANN, E. Das Erdélgebiet von Aser- 
baidzan. [The petroleum district of Azerbaijan.] 
Petroleum Zeitschr. 25(2) Jan. 1929: 61-68.—R. M 
Woodbury. 

7303. RAMORINO, FELICE. Petrolio e italiani. 
[The oil problem and the Italians.] Gerarchia. 1928: 
454.—This article discusses the situation of the world 
oil market; the policy followed by the leading trusts 
and by certain European governments; the new Italian 
policy initiated with the creation of the A.G.I.P.E. 
(Italian Government Foreign Oil Board), and the utility 
of an accord between the nations which aspire to be 
independent of the oil trust —Gior. degli Econ. 

7304. UNSIGNED. Bergbau und Hiittenwesen 
Schwedens im Jahre 1927. [Mining in Sweden in 
1927.] Glickauf. 65 (7) Feb. 16, 1929: 233-237. R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7305. UNSIGNED. Development of California’s 
potash resources urged to combat foreign competition. 
Amer. Trust Rev. of the Pacific. 17 (12) Dec. 15, 1928: 
273-276.— R. M. Woodbury. 

7306. UNSIGNED. Pacific Basin commerce; its 
past and future; fuel and power. Amer. Trust Rev. 
of the Pacific. 18(2) Feb. 15, 1929: 26-31; (3) Mar. 
15, 1929: 50-57.—The first of this series of articles re- 
views the rise of the world’s important oil fields, tabu- 
lates the production of petroleum by countries from 
1857 to 1927, gives the characteristics of the Pacific 
basin’s five chief oil regions and shows the increasing 
importance of gasoline, fuel oil and lubricants and the 
decreasing stress placed upon kerosene production. 
The second article traces the history of business organi- 
zation in all important countries, with the amount 
produced by each business group, totals the revenues 
to American states from gasoline taxes, and tabulates 
the exports of petroleum products from all countries 
in the Pacific basin, discusses the means of transporting 
petroleum and its products, and classifies the methods 
of sale. In a discussion of petroleum certain world 
essentials should be kept in mind: (1) the primacy 
of the U.S., (2) the intense interest of oilless England 
in keeping her lanes of commerce open by means of an 
oil burning merchant marine and navy, (3) the out- 
standing importance of the California fields which pro- 
duce more than 1/5 of the U. S. total and more than 80% 
of the total of the Pacific basin, (4) the continuing 
growth of motor cars, motor ships, and other machinery 
using petroleum products for fuel or lubricant, and (5) 
the centralization of the world’s great export refining 
areas along the Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast from New 
Orleans to Tuxpan, the Pacific Coast from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco, in Sumatra, Borneo, Rangoon, and 
England. The articles contain statistical tables — H. 
L. Jome. 

7307. UNSIGNED. Miners’ position in France. 
Soc. Econ. Rev.—Bull of R.I.L.U. 4(3) Mar. 1929: 
16-23.—The recent coal strikes at Loire, Gard and 
Avergron, which involved about 40,000 miners, are 
evidence of great unrest among French coal diggers. 
The war gave France rich iron ore deposits in Alsace- 
Lorraine. As a result her iron and steel industry has 
grown rapidly. Her coal supplies, however, have been 
limited. Accordingly, various efforts have been made 
to increase coal production in order to satisfy increased 
fuel needs without increasing imports. One of the 
methods has been the widespread use of mechanical 
mining devices. In order to cut costs, wages have been 


reduced and hours increased. As a result of the desire 
to produce more coal, safety measures have been neg- 
lected and accidents are very common. The position 
of foreign workers in the mines is especially bad. The 
reformist miners’ union, with from 50,000 to 55,000 
members, has followed the policy of compromising 
with the capitalists. The Communist union, with 
35,000 members, is gaining influence among the miners, 
who are being convinced that this revolutionary labor 
organization is the only one “‘capable of leading them 
resolutely in the struggle against capitalism.”— Edward 
Berman. 


MANUFACTURES 


(See also Entries 6846, 6849, 7221, 7222, 7223, 7227, 
7238, 7277, 7383, 7289, 7401, 7413, 7463, 7469, 
7534, 7582, 7723, 7756). 


7308. BOBTCHEFF, K. Wuazycrpuja y Byrapexo). 
[Manufacturing industries in Bulgaria.] Nova Evropa. 
19(6-7) Mar. 26, 1929: 174-179.—Bulgaria started 
her industrial development in 1830 with her first mill. 
The first textile factory was established in 1834. In 
1887 there were 20 manufacturing establishments in 
the country. Rapid progress of industries began from 
the year 1895 and in 1926 there were 1013 manufactur- 
ing establishments of all kinds in Bulgaria, with more 
than 170,000,000 gold levas capital stock, 23,146 wage 
earners engaged, 68,398 h.p. mechanical energy used 
in industries with value of products exceeding 
166,000,000 gold levas.—J. Emelianoff. 

7309. CADMAN, A. E. The Canadian pulp and 
paper industry, 1917-1928. Pulp & Paper. Feb. 1929: 
86-88.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7310. CADMAN, A. E. The world newsprint 
supply. Pulp & Paper. Feb. 1929: 325-328—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7311. CARPENTER, WILLIAM M. Hydro power 
in central and western Canada—an international 
problem. Annalist. 33(839) Feb. 15, 1929: 349-250. 
—Division of the geographical area of Canada into 
the maritime provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
provinces, and British Columbia, brings to light strik- 
ing contrasts in the Dominion’s power problem. 
British Columbia has enormous though variable water 
resources, water power in the prairies is confined to 
two large rivers, while in Quebec and Ontario lies 
the bulk of the power production. Winnipeg has under- 
taken tremendous electrical projects. In Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan power commissions operate after 
the Ontario plan. Electrical development, however, 
is impeded by the high costs of farm electrification in 
sparsely settled districts. British Columbia finds great 
outlets for electricity in her mining projects. Develop- 
ment of large power sites on the Pend d’Oreille is 
also under way. At the same time a huge irrigation 
plan is being considered in the State of Washington 
for reclaiming the arid Columbia basin, which will 
limit power development in British Columbia and 
raise the question of international rights in the use of 
this water supply. Aside from its international aspect 
this plan raises the question of the balance between 
agricultural demands and those of the already estab- 
lished mining industries in the use of hydro power 
supply.—D. W. Malott. 

7312. CHASE, STUART. Men and machines. 
New Republic. 58(744) Mar. 6, 1929: 61-65.—There 
is well over a billion horse-power of mechanical energy 
loose in the world today. F. G. Tryon furnishes an 
accurate index of energy for the U. S. Taking 1899 
as 100, the table shows in 1870 energy, 18, production, 
56, and population, 51; in 1926 energy had become 310, 
production, 260, and population, 155. ‘Energy has 
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increased twice as fast as population. R. F. Low 
editor of Power, has calculated the total capacity of 
prime movers in the U. S., England, Germany, and 
France to be 1,124,000,000, the figure for the U. S. 
alone being 704,000,000. The Geological Survey esti- 
mates the total for the U. S. in 1923 at 662,600,000, 
for 507,300,000 of which automotive engines are re- 
sponsible. Mass production, says John Gaillard, means, 
in essence, just two things: the making of standard 
interchangeable parts; and the assembling of these 
parts into the completed unit with a minimum of 
handicraft labor. Today various important corollaries 
follow upon these two basic principles. They include: 
careful planning of the standard design, a highly- 
developed art of measurement, tools capable of working 
to very small tolerances so that interchangeable parts 
can really interchange, a continuous flow of parts 
through the assembly system, constant emphasis on 
the automatic function. Factory machines have pro- 
gressed through three chief stages: (1) they supplied 
more power to the skilled worker; (2) they subdivided 
the manufacturing process, allowing unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers to feed them, remove the output, and 
carry on the few repetitive motions which their tend- 
ing required; (3) they replaced the unskilled workers, 
doing the feeding, processing, packaging, themselves. 
The skilled man comes back into the picture as in- 
spector, repairer, adjuster of delicate controls.—E. E. 
Cummins. 

7313. DOUGLAS, EDWIN R. Concerning the 
burdens and costs. Aviation. 26(11) Mar. 16, 1929: 
805-809.—An analysis of the theory of fixed and 
operating costs with particular reference to airplane 
production.— H. L. Jome. 

7314. ERDMANN. Zur Krisis im Schiffbau. [The 
crisis in shipbuilding.] Bund. 10(9-10) Oct. 27, 1928: 
145-146.—The building capacity of German and 
English shipyards are now utilized to the extent of 
only 38%.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7315. FISCHER, D. D. Einige Hauptfragen der 
deutschen Elektrizitétswirtschaft. [Some problems 
of the German electric industry.] Technik u. Wirtsch. 
22 (1) 1929: 4-12.—R. M. Woodbury. 


7316. GABELLINI, ELIO. Caratteristiche dell’in- 
dustria cotoniera italiana. [Characteristics of the 
Italian cotton industry.] Boll. della ‘“‘Cotoniera.”’ 1928: 
555.—Comments upon certain features of the Italian 
cotton industry which will probably not be included 
in the industrial census for 1927 in its final results.— 
Gior. degli Econ. 

7317. HOULLEVIGUE, LOUIS. L’industrie chim- 
ique allemande. [The German chemical industry.] 
Rev. de Paris. 36(5) Mar. 1, 1929: 204-215.—R. M 
Woodbury. 

7318. LANSBURGH, R. H. Recent migrations 
of industries in the United States. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 296-301.— 
Recent economic changes in the U. S. have altered 
the importance of each of the traditional major factors 
that determine the location of an industry or plant. 
(1) Proximity to raw materials is less important be- 
cause the betterment of transportation has made more 
available the increased number and variety of raw 
materials needed for modern manufacture. (2) Near- 
ness to market now means scattered plants, because 
markets are now nation-wide and must be supplied 
promptly, as a result of national advertising and hand- 
to-mouth buying. (3) Skilled labor is less essential 
because of modern methods and machines. (4) Power 
as a factor has changed most of all. Now electric 
power, cheap, flexible and obtainable, has made in- 
dustry almost independent of coal. Other minor 
factors such as relief from taxes are secondary to the 
above. (A table shows the effect of these factors. 
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Specific industries are cited as examples. )— A. Abraham- 


son. 

7319. LE CLERCQ, D. R. Competition in the 
nitrate field. Commerce Monthly. 10(11) Mar. 1929: 
3-10, 28-30.—For the greater part of a century the 
world was dependent on the natural deposits of Chile 
for its commercial supplies of nitrate. The natural 
nitrates now supply but a fourth of world require- 
ments—three fourths are provided for by manufactured 
products. For commercial supplies there are three 
main sources—the Chilean nitrate beds, ammonia prod- 
ucts recovered as by-products chiefly in the coking 
of coal, and the various synthetic nitrogen products 
produced by direct manufacture. It was about 30 
years ago that the advantages of the by-product over 
the wasteful bee-hive coke oven began to be realized, 
and since then it has developed rapidly. The loss of a 
considerable agricultural territory as a result of the 
war intensified German efforts to produce their re- 
quired foodstuffs at home. With the backlog of this great 
domestic demand, the nitrogen industry has grown to 
produce far more than home requirements, and 
Germany from being Chile’s best customer has become 
its most formidable rival in the international trade. 
The British synthetic industry is a recent creation. 
Very large additions to British synthetic capacity 
are under way or contemplated and the synthetic in- 
dustry will doubtless grow to fill an important place 
in the country’s home and overseas markets. Italy 
will use her abundant hydroelectric power to make 
hydrogen by electrolysis of water. An excessof hydro- 
gen burned with air gives the needed mixture of nitro- 
gen and hydrogen for ammonia synthesis. Japan’s 
problem is similar to Italy’s. For a variety of reasons 
the U. S. has moved more slowly in nitrogen manu- 
facture. By-product ammonia recovery increased 
rapidly, while Chilean nitrate, losing marketsin Europe, 
Unless the natural nitrate 
is in a position to challenge the synthetic product on a 
price basis, which is hardly the case, its own stability 
seems to call for an annual output of from two to two 
and one half million tons—the equivalent of about 
340,000 to 425,000 tons of pure nitrogen. With the 
rapid growth of the synthetic nitrogen output and the 
struggle of the natural industry to maintain or increase 
its production, it is evident that nitrogen supplies will 
be plentiful and cheap. Consumption more than doubled 
from 1900 to 1913, and has doubled again from 1913 
to 1928. The rate of growth has been particularly 
great during the 1924-1928 period, when much of 
the present synthetic capacity was coming into pro- 
duction. By far the greater part of the synthetic manu- 
facture is in a few strong hands, and low prices may 
well serve to eliminate some of the small-unit and 
uneconomical production. The by-product branch 
appears to have reached a stable rather than an ex- 
panding output, while from the price viewpoint it can 
hardly be seriously affected by the other branches of 
production. In the natural nitrate field, concentra- 
tion of output in the hands of a comparatively few 
strong and efficient producers will continue. It should 
be possible, therefore, ‘to adjust production to needs 
and avoid ruinous competition.—C. C. Kochenderfer. 

7320. McLEOD, A. F. The newsprint paper in- 
dustry in Canada and its growth. Amer. Federationist. 
36 (2) Feb. 1929: 178-179.— R. M. Woodbury. 

7321. O'BRIEN, AUBREY. Water power in the 
Punjab. Electrician. 102 (2647) Feb., 22, 1929: 232- 
233.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7322. ROMMEL, GEORGE M. Farm products 
in industry. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sev. 
142 (231) Mar. 1929: 266-270.—Elimination of waste 
and utilization of by-products (the inevitable accom- 
paniment of most operations in crop production) is 
the aim. Economic and chemical research is necessary 
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before successful utilization. Alternative uses must be 
considered; for instance, the use of straw for feed and 
bedding has decreased its use in paper making. The 
advantage of crop by-products as raw material for 
manufacturing is that they are by-products, not main 
products, and are produced near consuming centers. 
The disadvantage is expense of collecting, handling, 
baling, and storage. Insulating board made from sugar- 
cane bagasse is a well-known example of successful 
utilization of crop waste; this waste was already col- 
lected at the mill. Increased prices of wood have called 
attention to corn and cotton stalks as substitutes in 
paper making. Meanwhile, much progress is being 
made in manufacturing processes allied with the timber 
industry. With a wealth of raw manufacturing material, 
and with chemists and engineers paying increasing 
attention to wastes from farm crops, saw mills, and 
forests, the problem of our virgin timber supply loses 
much of its importance.—Caroline B. Sherman. 

7323. UNSIGNED. Die Lage der chemischen 
Industrie Oesterreichs. [The positionof the Austrian 
chemical industry.] Chemische Indus. 52(13) Mar. 
30, 1929: 375-379.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7324. UNSIGNED. Pacific basin commerce, its 
past and future——XV.—The silk industry. Amer. 
Trust Rev. of the Pacific. 17 Jul. 15, 1928: (7) 146-151. 
—At $7 per pound the world’s raw silk bill 
amounts to about $500,000,000, compared with 
$900,000,000 annually for raw wool, and $3,900,000,000 
for raw cotton. The industry consists of four units: (1) 
egg production; (2) cocoon production; (3) mulberry 
culture; and (4) the reeling process. Japan and China 
are the great centers of the raw silk industry for the 
following reasons. (1) The climate. Sericulture is a 
seasonal industry, for the process from egg hatching 
to cocoon spinning must be coincident with the growth 
of the mulberry tree. In France the season lasts from 
June to September, long enough to permit only one 
crop of cocoons; in Japan it begins in April and lasts 
several months longer than in France allowing two 
cocoon crops. The suitable mulberry tree can be raised 
wherever the grape is grown. Japan and China are 
ideal because two crops can be raised per season. The 
best temperature for the development of the larvae 
ranges from 65° to 75°F. (2) Cheap labor. The proc- 
esses of silk worm rearing have so far not lent them- 
selves to the use of machinery. Machinery may be 
used for reeling the cocoons; there is some tendency 
for France to export “seeds” to Japan and for Japan 
to ship her cocoon supplies to French filatures. The 
Far East produces about 84% of the raw silk, this being 
the second industry in size (next to rice) in Japan. 
Much of its success is due to the leadership exercised 
and the interest shown by the government, ihe absence 
of which attitude is responsible for Chine’s lack of 
progress, though the latter’s climatic and labor con- 
ditions are superior. The U. S. purchases about 75% 
of the world’s total drop of raw silk, most of the im- 
ports being made through our western coast cities. Several 
unsuccessful efforts have been made to establish seri- 
culture in California.— H. L. Jome.. 

7325. UNSIGNED. Die volkswirtschaftl. Bedeut- 
ung schweizerischer Industrien. [The economic signif- 
icance of Swiss industries.] Zeitschr. f. Schweizerische 
Stat. u. Volkswirtsch. 64(4) 1928: 576-585—R. M. 
Woodbury. 
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(See also Entries 7144, 7297, 7348, 7355, 7357, 7374,, 
7405, 7415, 7416, 7417, 7431, 7464, 7488, 7505,, 
7524, 7525, 7577, 7645, 7651, 7666, 7735, 7810)) 


7326. AUFERMANN, E. Die Bilanz nach dem} 
Companies Act 1928. [The Companies Act. 1928.]/| 
Betriebswirtsch. Rundschau. Jan. 1929: 1-5.—The new’ 
British corporation law of 1928 is reviewed and its; 
principles compared with the now existing German) 
ones and with the proposals to amend the German) 
law. A general tendency toward a more effective pro-: 
tection of the shareholders can be observed.— Robert | 
M. Weidenhammer. 

7327. CHASE, STUART. Saving labor and losing ; 
it. New Republic. 58(745) Mar. 13, 1929: 92-95.—- 
Chase calls attention to the paradox of increased pro-- 
ductivity, due to machine processes, and at the same: 
time the absence of a proportionate increase in the: 
leisure of the masses, and raises anew the question | 
asked by John Stuart Mill in 1848: How much labor ' 
do “labor-saving’’ machines really save? Factory proc- - 
esses in themselves create new costs and introduce 
new wastes. Production of new products tends con-) 
stantly to add to the national labor burden; the whole : 
capital cost of operating a machine civilization is a 
devourer of labor; the physical organization of modern 
cities necessitates greater effort. Chase cites experi- 
ments showing that in the case of some products 
manufacture in the home with modern equipment is 
less costly than manufacture in the factory with its 
attendant salesmanship and distribution costs, and 
suggests the desirability of other controlled experiments. 
The explanation is that factory production reduces 
the labor expended per unit of product only when large 
quantities are produced and that to attain large-scale 
production greater costs in gathering raw materials 
and in the distribution end must be assumed. Modern 
industry ‘‘is saving labor at one end only, and that the 
less important. It is whittling away manfully at pro- 
duction costs, which are often relatively small, and 
doing worse than nothing in respect to distribution 
costs, which are relatively huge.’—Royal E. Mont- 
gomery. 

7328. DOVER, ARTHUR EDWARD. The bank- 
ruptcy law of Argentina and its operation. Comments 
on Argentine Trade. 8(2) Sep. 1928: 15-17; 58-64.— 
R. M. Woodbury. 

7329. GRUNFELD, JUDITH. Die Fiihrung des 
modernen Grossunternehmens. [Management in 
modern business.] Arbeit. 5(7) Jul. 1928: 406-417.— 
Corporations in Germany are being conducted by their 
directors in an increasingly autocratic fashion. The 
influence of the Aufsichtsrat is steadily diminishing. 
The representatives of the workers who, according to 
the workers’-councils-law (Betriebsratsgesetz), have to 
be elected into the Aufsichtsrat are barred from all 
knowledge of important transactions by the expedient 
of forming special commissions of the Aufsichtsrat to 
deal with them. This procedure is being widely applied 
since it has been legalized by the courts.—G. Biel- 
schowsky. 

7330. KUHR, THEODOR. Trust und Mono- 
polkontrolle. [The control of trusts and monopolies.] 
Arbeit. 5(11) Nov. 1928: 686-693.—The article in- 
vestigates the two forms of monopolistic organizations, 
the Kartell and the trust, in their effects on production 
and distribution and also in their amenability to public 
control. The trust is found to be able to bring about 
considerable economies by reducing overhead costs 
and by concentrating production in the most efficient 
plants. The public can be easily protected from an 
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abuse of its monopolistic power since its organization 
makes a control of its price policy easy. The Kartell 
on the other hand, tends to raise costs of production 
by artificially preserving sub-marginal enterprises. The 
large number of enterprises with independent manage- 
ment makes it almost impossible to prevent exploita- 
tion of the consumer, since it is extremely difficult 
on that account to determine just what the fair price 
for the given commodity would be.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7331. LANSBURGH, ALFRED. Das Gesicht der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. [The state of the German 
economy.] Bank. (2) Feb. 1929: 65-73.—The level 
of technical and of business efficiency in German in- 
dustry has been considerably raised during the past 
four years, but there are still too many enterprises 
in existence and the volume of business done by each 
enterprise is too small to give it the full benefit of mass 
production. This explains, why business profits are 
still low in spite of “‘rationalization.’’ The present credit 
crisis may be expected to reduce the excessive number 
of “rationalized”? business enterprises and thereby to 
remedy this defect—G. Bielschowsky. 

7332. LANSBURGH, ALFRED. Uberkapazitat. 
[Overcapacity.] Bank. (8) Aug. 1928: 455-469.—The 
author discusses a theory—originated by Schmallen- 
bach and now widely accepted in Germany—according 
to which “rationalization” tends to destroy free com- 
petition and to supersede it by an industrial system 
dominated by monopolistic organizations. According 
to this theory, namely, rationalization brings about 
an “overcapacity” of industrial plants, i.e., a productive 
capacity in excess of current consumption, which in 
turn results in cut-throat competition and finally in 
the formation of trusts and cartels. This theory is 
rejected, first, on the ground that it has been dis- 
proved by experience. The biggest “rationalization”’ 
in economic history took place in the late 18th century 
through the displacement of hand labor by machinery, 
yet this “rationalization” has abolished monopolies 
and established free competition. An attempt is then 
made to show the logical fallacies of this theory which 
are said to consist in a mistaken notion of the nature of 
fixed and variable costs and on the relations between 
supply and demand.—G@. Bielschowsky. 

7333. LEHMANN, G. Die Mechanisierung des 
Biirobetriebes. [The mechanization of office work.] 
Technik u. Wirtsch. 22(2) Feb. 1929: 29-33.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7334. McMULLEN, JOSEPH I. Cross-license 
agreement of December 31, 1928. Aviation. 26(10) 
Mar. 9, 1929: 728-729.—In order to prevent litigation 
among patentees and thus to enable the industry to 
continue making satisfactory progress the important 
airplane manufacturers have again entered into a cross- 
licensing agreement. This contract takes the place 
of that adopted during the war. According to the new 
arrangement all subscribers have the right upon equal 
terms to manufacture, sell and use airplanes embodying 
the inventions, both present and future, of the other 
members. In return for this license each member 
manufacturer is to pay a lump sum royalty on each 
plane produced ranging from $25 to $200, the exact 
amount depending upon the value of the machine. 
These royalties are to be pooled and divided among the 
members of the association in accordance with the 
agreed value or importance of the respective patent 
rights owned. Machinery for arbitration is also the set 
up to adjust claims and to pass upon the value of the 
patents pooled. Somewhat similar arrangements have 
been found in the automobile industry. As to the legal- 
ity of such cross licensing agreement, the author, a 
member of the Judge Advocate General’s Office in 
charge of War Department patents, concludes that 
it is justified both by the wording of our patent laws 
and the decisions of our courts. Several references are 
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made to the discussion of legality found in the report 
of the Lampert (Select) Committee which investigated 
the airplane industry in 1924 and 1925.— H. L. Jome. 

7335. MONTGOMERY, ARTHUR.  Tullpolitik 
och Monopolbildningar. [Tariff policy and the develop- 
ment of monopolies.] Hkon. Samfundets Tidskr. n.s. 
(13) 1928: 1-75.—Large scale industry is an important 
prerequisite for the establishment of monopolies, but 
monopolies can also, in part, be based on other factors 
and themselves influence the development of large 
scale industry, varying according to the form of the 
monopoly (Kartel- Koncern). Among these other 
factors tariff policy occupies an important position. 
Experience seems to show, however, that tariff policy 
is not a decisive factor in the development of monopolies 
but that its importance as a factor in creating mono- 
polies varies with the country, with the particular in- 
dustry, and varies from time to time within the same 
country or industry.—IJnst. of Econ. & Hist., Copen- 


agen. 

7336. NEUMANN, FRANZ. Gesellschaftliche und 
staatliche Verwaltung der monopolistischen Unter- 
[Social control of monopolies.] Arbeit. 
5 (7) Jul. 1928: 393-406.—The ineffectiveness of public 
control over the business and price policy of the monop- 
olistic organizations in Germany is not due to faults 
in the ‘‘cartel-law’’ ( Kartell-Verordnung); it.is due to 
the ineffectiveness of law-enforcement. The article sug- 
gests a new method of control, the main features of 
which are the creation of a special government office 
for the supervision of cartels and trusts (the “‘ Reichsamt 
fir Monopolverwaltung’ fashioned somewhat like the 
Federal Trade Commission) and also a strengthening of 
the workers’ influence within the monopolistic organiza- 
tions by allowing them to form workers’ councils com- 
prising the workers in the whole organization,—not 
simply in the individual plant, (so-called Gesamt- 
Betriebsr dte),—which, so far, they are forbidden to do 
by the law.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7337. REILLY, EDWARD J. Mechanical devices 
for trust departments. Trust Companies. 48(3) Mar. 
1929: 395-400.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7338. SCHANZE. Die objektive Tragweite des 
Patentschutzes und ihre Feststellung. [The extent of 
patent protection and its determination.] Markenschutz 
u. Wettbewerb. 29 (1) Jan. 1929: 1-8 —R. M. Woodbury. 

7339. SCHLAFFNER, HEINRICH. Verwendung 
der Lochkarten bei Aufstellung des monatlichen 
Finanzplanes einer Maschinenfabrik. [Application of 
the punch card in setting up monthly budgets in a 
machine tool factory.] Technik u. Wirtsch. 22 (2) Feb. 
1929: 34-41.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7340. SCHMULEWITZ, MAXIMILIAN. Die 
Mehrstimmrechtsaktie in Frankreich. [Stock with 
plural voting rights in France.] Zeitschr. f. Ausléndische 
u. Internat. Privatrecht. 3(1) 1929: 159-162.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7341. SCHULZ, G. E. Engineering in manage- 
ment. Bull. Taylor Soc. 14(1) Feb. 1929: 39-52.— 
When engineering developments alter the conditions of 
operation in a plant, they also alter its organization. 
Unfortunately, management accepts the engineering 
results without adjusting the social and economic cir- 
cumstances of the situation so as to avoid conflicts. 
Engineering ‘‘once an auxiliary tool, has now become a 
function ...[and must be thought of as] a process.’’ 
Also, plants may be variable as regards the several 
products manufactured, yet repetitive as regards much 
of their work. The aim should be to approximate con- 
tinuous processing, since the “‘same fundamental prac- 
tices are essential to success under both forms of organi- 
zation.” —Ralph C. Epstein. 

7342. THISTLEWAITE, B. Waste. Cost Ac- 
countant. 8(3) Aug. 1928: 94-96.—This article points 
to the seldom considered waste due to the absence of 
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proper coordination of innumerable separate businesses. 
As illustrations, the author cites excessive advertising, 
unnecessary transportation, present taxation, and un- 
employment.—A. C. Littleton. 

7343. UNSIGNED. Mercantile insolvencies in 
1928. Comm. & Finan. Chron. 128 (3319) Feb. 2, 1929: 
621-624.—R. M. Woodbury. 
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7344. ANDERSON, M. V. Expense. ‘Cost Ac- 
countant. 8 (4) Sep. 1928: 117-123. 

7345. BELL, WILLIAM. The distribution of on- 
cost with particular reference to an engineering estab- 
lishment. Cost Accountant. 8(3) Aug. 1928: 74—81.—A 
general consideration of allocation of overhead costs 
among operating and service departments.—A. C. 
Littleton. 


7346. FURNKORN, DIVICO A. La prAtica pro-- 


fesional del Contador. [The professional practice of 
the accountant.] Rev. de Ciencias Econ. 16(85) Aug. 
1928: 2208-2218— R. M. Woodbury. 

7347., GILL, S. LAWRENCE. On the study of 
economics as an aid to cost accountancy. Cost Accoun- 
tant. 8(2) Jul. 1928: 38-45.—Because the cost accoun- 
tant should be able to interpret his figures and be pre- 
pared to discuss problems of business management and 
policy, he ought to know something about the eco- 
nomics of the production and distribution of wealth. 
The author specifically refers to many standard eco- 
nomic works and indicates their serviceableness as 
background to the cost accountant who expects to grow 
beyond a mere compiler of figures.— A. C. Littleton. 

7348. GRIFFITHS, PETER. Cost accounting asa 
factor in business economics. Cost Accountant. 8(9) 
Feb. 1929: 284-287.—“The great purpose of all costing 
in industry is to exercise such effective control as to 
insure that all the agents of production and distribution 
shall be of the highest practical standard of efficiency 
and that such agents shall be employed to give the best 
results.””—A. C. Littleton. 

7349. LACEY, J. A. Cost accounting and the in- 
dustrial future. Cost Accountant. 8(5) Oct. 1928: 134— 
137.—The recent trade depression points to the need 
for reduction of costs, but many factors—such as com- 
petition in the world market, national finance demands 
—are beyond the manufacturer’s control. The services 
of cost accounting have not been utilized as fully as 
might be.—A. C. Littleton. 

7350. SAWYER, HERBERT. Some aspects of 
selling costs. Cost Accountant. 8(6) Nov. 1928: 183- 
189.—Because of the importance for analyzing selling 
costs as between repeat orders and new business, data 
are needed for time spent with customers, calls per day 
on customers and on prospects, costs per call and per 
order, etc. Analyses are needed too of the size of orders 
so that unprofitable, small orders may be reduced to a 
minimum.—A. C. Littleton. 

7351. SIMPSON, H. A. Presenting finished costs 
for open hearth furnaces and rolling mills in 12 hours. 
Cost Accountant. 8(10) Mar. 1929: 314-320.—Details 
of paper work designed to expedite cost finding.— A. C. 
Littleton. 

7352. THISTLEWAITE, BERNARD. The stand- 
ardization of cost accounts. Cost Accountant. 8(5) Oct. 
1928: 148-156.—A general discussion of the usefulness 
of uniform cost systems for British industry. A. C. 
Littleton. 

7353. THWAITES, R. L. Labor. Cost Accountant. 
8(4) Sep. 1928: 104-113.—-Mainly a consideration of 
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various wage systems with brief attention being given 
to cost records for wages paid.—A. C. Littleton. 

7354. WARDROPPER, J. Cost accounting and the | 
industrial future. Cost Accountant. 8(5) Oct. 1928: 
137-140.—Under the stress of depression in the export- 
ing industries, cost accounting is rapidly developing 
greater freedom from the habits of financial accounting, 
and is working out an elastic technique which is less 
accounting than cost analysis or cost statistics. In this 
respect it bids fair to be increasingly helpful by afford- 
ing a basis for intelligent price policies rather than 
merely the analysis of past expenditures.—A. C. 
Littleton. 

7355. WARWICK, H. Costs of the selling depart- 
ment. Cost Accountant. 8(2) Jul. 1928: 52-57.—De- 
tails of the procedure for assessing selling overhead to 
sales invoices and selling territories. Favors loading 
indirect overhead according to the estimated total sales 
which the areas should produce.—A. C. Littleton. 

7356. WILLIAMSON, A. Depreciation of metal 
for mechanical composition. Cost Accountant. 8(2) Jul. 
1928: 35-37.—Where trade practice justifies consider- 
ing type metal as an asset rather than a raw material, 
careful attention should be given in the costing to the 
rate at which the metal depreciates under repeated 
remelting.—A. C. Littleton. 

7357. WILMOT, HAROLD. Cost accounting and 
the industrial future. Cost Accountant. 8(7) Dec. 1928: 
216-221.—Since conditions are always changing, “‘day- 
to-day”? management is the height of folly. The spirit of 
“take it or leave it’’ is doomed; what is needed is some 
exploring of the market to estimate the probability of 
demand at various price levels, followed by a deter- 
mined effort to get a profitable volume. The real work 
of the cost accountant begins after the figures have been 
tabulated—it might perhaps be called research into 
management. The cost accountant should accept the 
challenge thrown out to him and lend his aid whole- 
heartedly to rationalization A. C. Littleton. 
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7358. CAVENEY, H. J. Newspaper transport. 
Jour. Inst. Transport. 10(2) Dee. 1928: 99-100.—In 
transporting newspapers, time is an element of prime 
importance. Simultaneous distribution of papers over a 
large area may be effected by dispatching the papers to 
the most distant points first, serving the home town last. 
For long distances and heavy weights railroad service is 
best, but for short distances motor transport affords 
greater flexibility and efficiency. The transport service 
is expected to make up for unexpected losses of time in 
other departments. In case of emergency taxis may be 
pressed into service. Speedy delivery of London papers 
on the continent is effected by the use of airplanes.— 
Elma S. Moulion. 

7359. DEMOULIN, F. L’Avenir du Sahara. [The 
future of the Sahara.] France Nouvelle. 3 (3-4) Mar.- 
Apr. 1929: 75-78, 108-112.—The great value of the 
Sahara as a French possession lies in the possibility of 
making it a connecting link between East, Equatorial, 
and North Africa. Contrary to general opinion, it is 
not entirely a desert of sand; the large tracts of sandy 
country can be avoided and for the most part the Sahara 
is a plain covered with stones or pebbles which can 
easily be traversed by motors without roads; markers 
indicating the way are all that is necessary. Travel by 
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air must be done only along certain routes where autos 
frequently pass; otherwise a forced landing would mean 
suffering or loss of life from thirst. However, airplanes 
would be useful in affording a means of rapid transit 
between large centers. There is now an air service 
between Bordeaux and Buenos Aires via Dakar. The 
Sahara presents no difficult problems in the construc- 
tion of railroads; these would be of immense value in 
connecting the north to the upper Niger valley and 
Sudan, with their products of cotton, rice, and wheat. 
It has been estimated that a Trans-Saharan railway 
would permit an importation from the Sudan of all the 
products now coming from Argentine and which are 
not available at the present time because the upper 
Niger is not navigable. Such an undertaking would 
take four or five years to construct and cost about 
2,000,000,000 francs. From a military point of view the 
railway would aid not only in moving troops from 
Africa, but also in providing a steady flow of food 
supplies to France in case the freedom of the seas should 
beinterfered with. In July 1928, the Chamber voted to 
create a commission to study comprehensively the prob- 
lem of a Trans-Saharan railway.— Helen M. Cory. 

7360. SPONAR, V. Ukoly a vyvoj dopravy v 
Czeskoslovenske Republice. [Transportation in Czecho- 
slovakia.] Primyslovy Vestnik. 15 (46) Nov. 10, 1928: 
597-599.—The waterways and railways of Czecho- 
slovakia are characterized by the writer in relation to 
the requirements of interior and international trade. 
The transportation of goods in 1926-1927 is analyzed 
and comparative figures for various other countries are 
presented.—J. Emelianoff. 

7361. UNSIGNED. Mededeelingen van den 
Dienst der Gemeentehandelsinrichtingen inzake het 
verkeer in de Amsterdamsche zeehaven en de lucht- 
haven (Schiphol) in 1928. [Report of the Municipal Trade 
Department on the traffic in the sea ports and airports 
of Amsterdam.] Econ. Stat. Berichten. 14 (679) Jan. 2, 
1929: 7-9.—During 1928 about 3,900 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 5,525,000 entered the port of Amsterdam. 
This is an increase of 17% and 19%, respectively, over 
the previous year, and of 50% and 100% over the year 
1913. The number of vessels that visit the port in order 
to refuel has increased rapidly. The number of vessels 
leaving in ballast has increased. The number of Rhine 
barges arriving at the port of Amsterdam was only 
slightly above that of 1927. In the total freight move- 
ment the rather large difference between the amounts of 
goods moving to and from the port is conspicuous. The 
last three facts demonstrate one of the chief problems of 
the port: the lack of a retour cargo. This is due mainly 
to the present unsatisfactory and antiquated connection 
of Amsterdam with the Rhine. The passenger traffic 
of the airport increased by 25% and the quantity of 
goods shipped by 60%.—W. Van Royen. 


RAILROADS 


7362. CHAMBERS, RAYMOND. Southern Pacific 
of Mexico is developing a new frontier. Railway Age. 
86(10) Mar. 9, 1929: 567-572.—The article is a de- 
scription of the operating history of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico and the traffic outlook for the Mexi- 
can west coast. Traffic charts are given, a map is pre- 
sented and agricultural economics of that section is de- 
scribed. The concession-rate economics is shown, and 
effects of revolutions on that district are presented. The 
future for the west coast. is dark, owing to Mexican 
hostility to foreign capital and influence as reflected in 
the interpretations of the land laws of the west coast. 
—A. W. Foz. 

7363. DAWSON, W. B. An outline of operating 
and rolling stock control. Jour. Inst. Transport. 10 (3) 
Jan. 1929: 175-179.— Desiderata under this head are to 
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increase the percentage of load to the carrying capacity 
of each freight car, to increase the number of loaded 
trips per car, to increase the traffic hauled with less 
than a corresponding increase in train mileage, and to 
ensure a maximum load per engine. On the South 
African Railways in 1927-28 the car performance was 
32 tons of load per ton of capacity and the average 
haul per ton was 260 miles. They are divided into nine 
systems each under a manager who issues the time 
working book, and systems are composed of districts 
each under a depot station master in charge of operation 
and car distribution, the distance between depots being 
a fair day’s engine run. Before telephonic installation 
the depot master collated data as to prospective traffic 
and adapted train service thereto, resulting often in 
excessive increases in train mileage or insufficient ac- 
commodation for actual traffic. With the telephone in 
use the system manager assumes the function of train 
control and is better able to balance traffic as he main- 
tains a record of loads, composition of trains in both 
directions, the tonnage en route, and its location and 
direction. A central control organization is also neces- 
sary to obtain coordination between systems and should 
keep in touch with strategic junctions between systems 
to regulate the flow and distribution of cars. It should 
initiate traffic expedients such as marshalling (yard 
switching), regulate the supply of engine power, provide 
locomotive coal, coordinate passenger trains, and advise 
the administration as to need for new rolling stock. 
Traffic in transit represents about 60% of the total 
equipment in service.—LH. S. Hobbs. 

7364. DITTES, PAUL. Die Arbeiten fiir die Elek- 
trisierung der Osterreichischen Bundesbahnen nach 
dem Stande vom 31. Marz 1928. [The status of the 
electrification of the Austrian state railways as of 
March 31, 1928 (with maps).] Hlektrische Bahnen. 4 (9) 
Sep. 1928: 259-266; (10) Oct. 1928: 298-304.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7365. HUG. Die Elektrisierung der Niederland- 
isch-Indischen Staatsbahnen auf Java. [The electrifica- 
tion of the Dutch East Indies State Railway in Java. ] 
Elektrische Bahnen. 4(8) Aug. 1928: 286-240; (11) 
Nov. 1928: 338-3845.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7366. MAISON, M.F. Notesur la situation générale 
des grands réseaux de chemins de fer francais au regard 
des accidents survenus en 1927. [Accidents on French 
railroads in 1927.] Ann. des Mines. 15 (2) 1929: 111- 
166.—During 1927 the number of train accidents in- 
volving death or injury of passengers, and the number 
of persons killed and seriously injured in such accidents 
decreased 47%, 60%, and 55%, respectively, as com- 
pared with the record for 1926. This improvement was 
not maintained, however, during the first 11 months of 
1928. The 1927 accident statistics of the major rail- 
road systems are given separately. Comparing auto- 
mobile and railroad travel, the proportion of persons 
killed and injured is very much higher for the former 
than for the latter. Considering all railroad accidents 
it may be said that the 1927 French record was appreci- 
ably better than that of 1926; it compared favorably 
with the records of the English and German railroads, 
and was much better than that of the U. S. roads. 
Statistics of the 1927 accidents by kinds, causes and 
railroad systems are given. Though the total number of 
accidents and fatalities decreased in 1927, the number 
of accidents and fatalities on express and night trains 
relatively increased. The administrative action taken 
after certain listed accidents is described. A progress 
report of the installation of safety devices and improve- 
ments in plant and equipment is given.—Elma S. 
Moulton. 

7367. MASI, CORRADO. La transahariana. [The 
Trans-Sahara Railroad.] Oltremare. 1928: 259.—The 
different projects proposed for the construction of the 
French railway across the Sahara to join the French 
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Mediterranean colonies with those of Central Africa are 


examined, together with the political and economic ob- 
jects of the railway. The principal technical, economic 
and political difficulties are discussed. Mention is made 
of the Italian interests affected by the construction of 
the railway.—Gior. degli Econ. , 

7368. SHEPARD, F. H. Electrification in the 
United States of America. Elektrische Bahnen. 4(12) 
Dec. 1928: 355-356.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7369. UNSIGNED. Railway consolidation bill. 
Railway Age. 86(10) Mar. 9, 1929: 573-574.—Senator 
S. D. Fess, from the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, reported the opinion of Congress in regard 
to a changed railway unification program. A necessity 
for such a change is based upon unexpected difficulties 
in administration of the 1920 Act, and eight indictments 
of that latter Act are made. Due to the economic trend 
toward unification of industry a prejudice against rails 
could easily happen. However, the eight defects, above 
mentioned, are offset by eleven high spots of the new 
bill. Point number ten strikes at a vital point in admin- 
istration—a control of all unifications of rail properties 
under any form of acquisition whatsoever. This bill is 
advocated by the rail company associations, but is apt 
to be questioned by banking interests, since holding 
companies would be drawn under close supervision of 
acquisitions by the government.—A. W. Fox. 

7370. VEZZANI, FERRUCCIO. Le ferrovie con- 
cesse all’industria privata. [Railroads operated by 
private companies. (Italy.)] Riv. Tecnica delle Ferrovie 
Italiane. (2) 1928:—The article presents statistical 
data concerning the most important Italian railways 
operated by private companies and discusses the prob- 
lem of the construction of secondary lines. The reasons 
for keeping in operation or for the electrification of the 
secondary lines which do not reach a fixed minimum of 
earning capacity are outlined.—Gior. degli Econ. 

7371. WECHMANN, WILHELM. Die Elektri- 
sierung Salzburg-Wien. [The electrification of the rail- 
way line from Salzburg to Vienna.] Hlektrische Bahnen. 
4(10) Oct. 1928: 305-308.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7372. WIENER, LIONEL. Les chemins de fer 
coloniaux africains. [The railroads of the [European] 
colonies in Africa.] Rev. Hcon. Internat. 1(3) Mar. 1929: 
457-486.—This is the first of a series of articles on rail- 
road development in the European colonies, protec- 
torates and mandated zones in Africa. The purpose of 
the series is to arrive at an understanding of the princi- 
ples upon which sound governmental policies in respect 
to transportation in the colonies must be based. To 
this end, French, Portuguese, English and Belgian 
accomplishments are to be reviewed, in the order named, 
with the facts arranged to show the nature and the re- 
sults of adaptations made to conditions varying with 
place, time and circumstance. The present article is 
restricted, except for the introductory explanation, to 
French experience in Algeria. The evolution of govern- 
mental railroad policies is traced from their beginning in 
the decree of April 8, 1857, to the present time. Prior 
to the World War these policies sometimes followed a 
general scheme for railroad development but were more 
frequently opportunistic and piece-meal in character. 
Their main elements were the granting of concessions 
for construction and operation to private companies 
with subidies and interest guarantees. Government 
“repurchase” of the various railroad concessions [appar- 
ently] began with that of the French Algerian Company 
which was taken over under a law enacted December 12, 
1900 as the best means of dealing with the deficit re- 
sulting from the operations of the company. The con- 
cessions of all other important railroads in Algeria have 
since been repurchased by the State but that of the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railway Company has 
been “reaffirmed” to the company until December Ss 
1958, subject to certain new conditions. The railroads 
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of Algeria, with a few unimportant exceptions, now 
consist of two systems: (1), the Algerian State Rail- 
ways and (2), the Algerian System of the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean. Solidarity between the two systems 1s 
sought by making both subject to a Superior Railway 
Council and a Committee of Direction. Prizes are 
offered for the introduction of economies in operation. 
Extensions, improvements and the purchase of rolling 
stock are financed by the proceeds of 60-year Colonial 
bonds. An important problem; as yet unsolved, is the 
lack of a standard guage.—W. M. Duffus. 

7373. WILLARD, DANIEL. The problems of 
management. Amer. Federationist. 36(3) Mar. 1929: 
327-334.—The three elements fundamental to indus- 
trial enterprise are capital, labor, and management. In 
the development of a railroad the inevitable sequence is 
management first followed by capital with labor last. 
Management is not the exclusive function of any 
particular class and its field is open to every man in the 
service with proved aptitude for the duties and the 
responsibility. On assuming the presidency of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the author mapped out a program for 
improvements costing $60,000,000. Next the capital 
was secured but labor did not enter the picture until 
work began. During the 19 years of his presidency, 
$438,000,000 new capital was raised for expansion or 
about one half of the property investment made during 
the life of 100 years of the road. Very little traffic comes 
to the road fortuitously. Most of it must be secured by 
solicitation. Its facilities costing $870,000,000 have 
very little value apart from traffic which provides for 
operating expenses, taxes, interest and dividends. In- 
terest at an agreed rate and dividends at an attractive 
rate are necessary to hold capital. Another problem is | 
creating new business. New industries along the B. & O. 
since 1920 have invested $443,500,000 and contributed 
$12,000,000 annually in freight revenue giving employ- 
ment to 3000 more railway men. The problem of 
maintaining the proper contact between management 
and men resolves itself into one of leadership.—E. S. 


Hobbs. 
STREET RAILWAYS 


7374. ROGNON, M. E. L’organization du travail 
a la Société des Transports en commun de la région 
Parisienne. [Scientific management in the Company 
for Public Transportation in Paris.] Bull. Soc. d’En- 
couragement pour ’ Indus. Nationale. 128(3) Mar. 1929: 
205-251.—The managerial organization of the unified 
transportation system of Paris is deseribed, in its 
administrative, technical, commercial and labor as- 
pects. Scientific selection and training of employees is 
giving good results. Apprentice schools are used. 
Aptitude tests developed in the psychological labora- 
tory and used in the selection of conductors and motor- 
men are described. Practical tests given at regular 
intervals during an employee’s years of service also are 
described. These tests, in conjunction with a program 
of accident prevention, have materially reduced the 
proportionate number of accidents. (Organization 
charts and illustrations and diagrams of the tests are 
included.)—Emily C. Brown. 

7375. STORRS, LUCIUS S. The public must ride 
and pay. Nation’s Business. 17 (8) Mar. 1929: 95-104. 
—An analysis of the problem of local public transporta- 
tion, including the fundamental problem of the eco- 
nomical use of highways and the proper allocation of 
transport to the various uses required. An average of 
75% of the people using the highways avail themselves 
of public transportation vehicles. The author stresses 
three things: (1) A private monopoly of street car 
lines, buses and taxicabs is one way to gain maximum 
efficiency at minimum expense. (2) The public must 
pay for what it gets in transportation service. (3) The 
deficits may have to be met through taxation in com- 
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munities where the street railways cannot be made to 
be self supporting.—G. L. Wilson. 


MOTOR CAR TRANSPORTATION 
(See also Entry 7722) 


7376. BUTLER, H. J. Commercial motor vehicles, 
their varieties and uses. Jour. Inst. Transport. 10 (3) 
Jan. 1929: 154-174.—The proportion of commercial 
motor trucks still mounted on solid rubber tires is 
probably 60%. The style of bodywork mounted is the 
chief means of expressing the use of the vehicle. The 
needs of each industry, of each distributive trade, the 
nature of the commodity transported, and the facilities 
for loading and unloading must be considered. The 
general types are platform lorries, sided lorries, tilted 
vans, box vans, horse boxes, tipping lorries, and trailers. 
(Various special types are described in detail as to 
construction and use and illustrated with 75 drawings.) 
As the commercial motor occupies considerable road 
space it should be compact. The forward drive is 
commendable as is also the use of an upper platform 
instead of loading on an open tailboard, and the adop- 
tion of a six-wheeler in lieu of a trailer is reeommended. 
The overall length of a vehicle plus the overhanging 
load is more likely to interfere with other vehicles than 
width or height. The overall width is important in 
traversing narrow byways, and if the load is to be large 
it is better to increase the length than the width. Low 
overall height is important in garage accommodation 
and does not affect other road users.—#. S. Hobbs. 

7377. GREEN, GEORGE A., and GRAHAM, 
R. N. Bus transportation. Aera. 20(1) Jan. 1929: 
36—-43.—Discussions at a joint meeting of the Metro- 
politan Section of the A.E.R.A., and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, held in New York City, Friday, 
Dec. 7, 1928. Green urges that interurban bus service 
does not at present satisfy the public demand for speed 
and acceleration. It is difficult to comply with this de- 
mand because of legal difficulties, because faster buses 
would involve greater operating costs, and because the 
cost of experiments with larger designs would be exces- 
sive in view of the limited number of units that would 
be produced. The inventive powers of automotive 
engineers must be directed toward units that will 
permit sustained high speed. Among the problems are 
those of transmission, the use of six wheels, and the 
possibility of steam propulsion. Graham, in a discussion 
of the economics of bus operation, points out that under 
certain conditions the bus is more economical than 
street car service. In this case the bus alone should 
operate; in other cases, the street car. On well-de- 
veloped urban street car routes, which are double 
track, several miles in length and with frequent head- 
ways the bus cannot at present be substituted for street 
ears. Problems of rebuilding or extending street car 
lines involve careful analysis of the comparative costs 
of street car and bus operation. New lines would prob- 
ably be better equipped with buses. The use of buses 
obviates the heavy investment in tracks and track 
foundations. And it permits flexible and easily changed 
schedules, which are responsive to the demands of the 
riding public. The depreciation costs of buses have been 
overestimated; while in typical cases the buses have 
been fully depreciated on a five-year basis, they are 
still satisfactory for service and can probably furnish 
useful service for years. And it is found that main- 
tenance costs do not increase with the age of the buses. 
After two years of service the operating costs reach a 
fairly constant level. If, technical conditions remaining 
as they are, it should be necessary at some future time 
to extend street railway lines to provide service for 
growing suburbs, by that time the bus may be more 
nearly equipped to do the work, from the standpoint of 
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physical capacity and operating cost, than the street 
car does today.— H. W. Peck. 


WATERWAYS AND OCEAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


(See also Entry 7314) 


7378. BING, WALTER. Le port de Francfort. [The 
port of Frankfurt.] Navigation du Rhin. 7(3) Mar. 
1929: 93-95.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7379. BOTSCH, H. Die deutsche Schifffahrt in der 
Nordatlantik. [German shipping in the North Atlantic.] 
Bund. 10 (17-18) Feb. 23, 1929: 279.—The installation 
of new engines in the Hamburg-American liners is 
expected to revolutionize the freight business in the 
North Atlantic. It will make it possible to deliver 
goods of considerable bulk at New York within 7 or 8 
days after their arrival at Hamburg. Promptness of 
delivery and saving in interest thereby secured will 
improve Germany’s chances of competing on the world 
market.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7380. ERDMANN. Das Auflegungsproblem in der 
Weltschifffahrt. [The problem of tonnage reduction.] 
Bund. 10 (15-16) Jan. 26, 1929: 242-245.—A small in- 
crease in tonnage has a very strong depressive influence 
on freight rates. On the other hand, a small decrease 
may raise the level of freight rates considerably. A 
small reduction in the present tonnage would go far in 
alleviating depression on the freight market. The ships 
laid off should not only be put out of commission, but 
should be dismantled. For this ship owners should be 
indemnified by common contributions of the shipping 
companies. The author admits that the realization of 
this plan would encounter considerable difficulties.— 
G. Bielschowsky. 

7381. ERDMANN. Der Entwickelungsgang der 
Seeschifffahrt im vergangenen Jahre. [The develop- 
ment of ocean shipping in the past year.] Bund. 
10 (17-18) Feb. 23, 1929: 278.—The encouraging events 
for German shipping during the past year are the return 
of alien property in the U. 8S. and the decision of 
Czechoslovakia to conduct her foreign trade via Ham- 
burg. The discouraging features are found in the 
continuation of a protectionistic shipping policy, re- 
cently emphasized by the Merchant Marine Act in the 
U.S. and the Crédit Maritime in France. The result of 
this policy has been a further increase in total tonnage 
in spite of severe depression. German shipping does not 
get and does not want any subsidies.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7382. PILLSBURY, G. P. The .St. Lawrence 
waterway. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 142 (231) 
Mar. 1929: 291-295.—This is a proposal to make a 
deep waterway of the river from Lake Ontario to 
Montreal, 183 miles. Due to the stabilized water level 
of the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence is without floods 
or low water. Three sets of rapids must be overcome. 
Canada avoids them with 14-feet draft canals but 27 
feet is necessary for ocean going vessels. At present two 
transhipments of cargo are needed between the head 
of the lakes and Montreal. The new Welland Ship 
Canal with 7 locks provides 25 feet of draft which may 
readily be lowered to 27. Channels between other lakes 
affording 20 feet draft may be deepened at an esti- 
mated cost of $64,000,000. On the St. Lawrence proper 
the cost would be from $400,000,000 to $435,000,000 
including $277,000,000 for related power development. 
Closing of the St. Lawrence by ice corresponds to that 
of the Great Lakes themselves. The special advisory 
committee headed by Hoover in 1924 found that the . 
carrying charges of the St. Lawrence project would be 
43 cents per ton of freight or about 1 cent per bushel of 
grain, a saving of 3 cents a bushel. An equitable division 
of the cast between Canada and the U. S. might be 
based on construction by the former of works along that 
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part of the river lying within Canada and by the latter 
along that part forming the boundary. The competitors 
of the American farmer in Argentine and Australia have 
grain fields near the seaboard. The proposed waterway 
will extend the seaboard into the Great Lakes.—E. S. 
Hobbs. 

7383. TITUS, NORMAN F._ The Mississippi 
waterway. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142 (231) 
Mar. 1929: 283-290.—The Dept. of Agriculture has 
estimated that the increase in rail rates on agricultural 
products since the war was 57%. On export grain the 
rates increased from 6} to 12 cents per bushel. Ex- 
pressed in cents per ton to haul a certain product, 
Chicago is 336 cents farther from, and New York 224 
cents nearer, the Pacific Coast. Inland waterway trans- 
portation and especially development of the Mississippi 
River system is urged as a remedy. Hoover is quoted to 
the effect that with back loading, 1000 bushels of 
wheat may be transported 1000 miles on a modern 
barge at a cost of $60 to $70, and by rail, from $150 to 
$200. The Federal Barge Line on the Mississippi 
specializes in wheat, bauxite ore, and sugar amounting 
in 1927 to 65% of all its traffic, and disregards coal, 
lumber, fertilizers, and other bulk materials, which on 
European inland waterways constitute 90% of the 
traffic. Our inland port cities should be encouraged to 
form port districts and build terminals. Such a trans- 
portation system would build up industry in the midst 
of agriculture, increase consumption of agricultural 
products without long hauls, and more equally dis- 
tribute population.— FH. S. Hobbs. 


AERIAL TRANSPORTATION 
(See also Entries 7313, 7334, 7721) 


7384. BARRETT, A. P. Texas and air transport. 
Texas Monthly. 3(2) Feb. 1929: 151-161—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7385. BOWEN, R. SIDNEY, Jr. 1928 airplane and 
engine production. Aviation. 26(10) Mar. 9, 1929: 
718-721.—A total of 3885 commercial airplanes was 
produced in 1928 as compared with 1374 the previous 
year. The respective figures for the production of 
military planes are 1094 and 621. Thus the increase for 
both types of planes was about 225%. About 70% of 
the planes produced were biplanes and about 30% were 
monoplanes. The tendency toward large scale produc- 
tion is revealed by the fact that eleven out of the 109 
active commercial plane manufacturers produced 76% 
of the total. Though nine companies produced military 
planes, two of them were responsible for 40% of the 
product. (Tables are given showing airplane production 
by sections of the U. S.)—H. L. Jome. 

7386. FENELON, K. G. Commercial aviation. 
Jour. Inst. Transport. 10(3) Jan. 1929: 180-182.—The 
determining factors in the development of the use of the 
aeroplane are the economic characteristics of itself and 
the countries traversed. Speed gives it superiority in 
the U. S. for carrying express mails, and in Canada it 
is used for forest fire patrol, air surveying, map making, 
entomological research, fishery protection, and pre- 
vention of smuggling. It reaches distant mining camps, 
other out-of-the-way places, and -ice-bound islands. 
Older forms of transport apparently have reached the 
economic maximum limit of speed. Air transport is 
independent of terrain, avoids delays and expense of 
transhipment, and reduces the time of trips from weeks 
to days or from days to hours. In competition with 
primitive means of transport it can charge high ratesand 
still be economical. Its limitations are that it is suited 
only to passengers, high-grade commodities, mails, and 
urgent consignments, is affected by bad weather, its 
useful load is small and bulky articles must be rejected, 
operating costs including rapid obsolescence are heavy, 


heavier-than-air machines prove unsuitable for long 
distance, non-stop, commercial flying, and night flying 
necessitates expensive ground equipment. The ground 
organization must have wireless communication with 
the aircraft, meteorological data, terminal facilities, and 
routes marked and lighted. Although ground expenses 
are high, they do not increase in proportion to the 
increase of traffic—H. S. Hobbs. : 

7387. MENON, V. K. A. Civil aviation in India. 
Muslim Rev. 3(2) Oct.-Dec. 1928: 63-68.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 


COMMERCE: DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN 


(See also Entries 6906, 7021, 7217, 7225, 7243, 7260, 
7306, 7335, 7343, 7436, 7632, 7682, 7723, 7739, 
7741, 7746, 7748, 7755, 7758-7760, 7765, 7766, 
7769, 7775, 7776, 7780) 


7388. ANDERS, RUDOLF. Die Exporttatigkeit 
der U.d.S.S.R. in Deutschland im Jahre 1927-28. [The 
export activities of the U.S.S.R. in Germany in 1927—28.] 
Volkswirtsch. d. U.d.S.S.R. 8(1) 1929: 7-13.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7389. ANDERSON, RUSSELL H. Some aspects of 
tariff remissions on sugar. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & 
Soc. Sci. 141 (230) Jan. 1929: 149-159.—R. M. Wood- 


bury. : 

7390. CAMPBELL, W. G. Quarantine measures 
as trade barriers. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 
141 (230) Jan. 1929: 30-35—R. M. Woodbury. 

7391. COLLINGS, HARRY T. The basis of inter- 
national trade. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 
141(230) Jan. 1929: 1-10.—International trade is 
based on the territorial division of labor, in conse- 
quence of which a nation tends to confine its products to 
those goods and services in which its labor is most 
efficient. Producing a surplus in these special lines in 
time it exports this surplus, and in return for these 
exports receives goods and services from abroad. In no 
field of economics are there more misleading theories in 
the mind of “the man on the street’? than in inter- 
national trade. The writer elaborates the fundamental 
principles of international trade and then turns to the 
practical basis of foreign trade, showing its relation to 
domestic commerce, the annual foreign trade per capita 
of the principal countries of the world, and presents a 
statistical table showing the foreign commerce of the 
U. S. for certain years from 1800 to 1927.— Harry T. 
Collings. 

7392. DURAND, E. DANA. Exports of the United 
States to Canada and Europe. Relation of shipment of 
grain through Canada to the trade totals. Commerce 
Reports. (11) Mar. 1929: 656-658.—Published statis- 
tics now show Canada as the leading destination of 
American exports of grain, but if our grain that merely 
goes through Canada on its way to Europe is deducted, 
Canada stands second. Rye and corn are also some- 
times shipped through Canada. Even more grain is 
shipped by Canada through the U. S. to Europe; in 
published statistics, we record this merely as transit 
trade. Sample tables, giving properly adjusted statis- 
tics, are presented. The Dept. of Commerce plans to 
adjust these statistics in the Statistical Abstract and 
the Commerce Yearbook hereafter. The International 
Conference on Economic Statistics is considering the 
problem of accurate information as to true origin of 
imports and true destinations of exports.—Caroline B. 
Sherman. 

7393. FOX, HOMER S. British chemical trade in 
1928. U. S. Bureau Foreign. & Domestic Commerce, 
io Infor. Bull. #621. 1929: pp. 40.—R. M. Wood- 

ury. 
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7394. FROMENT-GUIEYSSE, GEORGES. Le 
mouvement commercial des établissements francais de 
VYOcéanie. [The trade of French firms in Oceania.] 
L’Océanie Francaise. 24(105) Nov.—Dec. 1928: 139- 
143.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7395. HEYSE, TH. Concessions du Congo. [Con- 
cessions in the Congo.] Congo. 2(5) Dec. 1928: 741- 
754.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7396. JONCULEV, BORIS. Spoljna trgovina 
Bugarske. [International commerce of Bulgaira.] Nova 
Europa. 19(6-7) Mar. 26, 1929: 179-182.—Post-war 
conditions of Bulgarian export are greatly changed 
from those which prevailed in 1913. Wheat and corn 
were the most important Bulgarian exports before the 
war, comprising 47% of all exports in 1911, but less 
than 12% in 1926. This change is explained by the 
annexation of the great grain producing province, 
Dobrudzha, by Rumania. The export of tobacco has 
greatly increased, from 1% of the total value of exports 
in 1911 to 37% in 1926. Other important changes in 
Bulgarian foreign commerce are described. Metals and 
metallic products and textiles are the most important 
Bulgarian imports, the value of which in 1927 was 
228,600,000 gold levas. Germany, Italy and England 
rank highest among countries sending goods to Bul- 
garia, while Germany, Austria and Greece are first 
among buyers of Bulgarian exported goods.—J. 
Emelianoff. 

7397. JORGENSEN, J. C. Told og Traktat- 
systemer. [The tariff and treaty provisions.] Nation- 
algkon. Tidsskr. 67(1) 1929: 41-61.—The article pro- 
vides a systematic survey of the various tariff systems 
and treaty systems and discusses their advantages and 
disadvantages, especially with reference to negotiations 
with foreign powers.—Inst. of Econ. & Hist., Copen- 


agen. 
77308. KING, J. RUSSELL. Operation of the Aus- 
tralian dairy produce export board. Ann. Amer. Pol. & 
Soc. Sci. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 466-469.—The board 
“arose from the ashes of the war-time government con- 
trol board under which abnormally high prices were 
obtained for all kinds of produce.” After the war 
control was removed and at the same time prices fell. 
Agitation led in 1924 to the passage of the Dairy 
Produce Export Control Act designed to exercise a 
measure of control over the marketing of Australian 
dairy products in overseas markets. Among other 
purposes was also that of advertising dairy products and 
of arranging with the commonwealth government for 
advances on butter and cheese. The board consists of 
twelve men elected from among the producers and sell- 
ing agencies and one appointed by the government. It 
has an agency in London which supervises sales made 
there and holds weekly conferences with the trade to 
consider butter prices, stocks, movements, storage prob- 
lems, etc. Supporters of the board plan claim that its 
operations have been beneficial to the producers by 
stabilizing prices.— H. E. Erdman. ‘ 

7399. MANN, LAWRENCE B. Foreign trade of 
the U. S. in 1928. Commerce Reports. (6) Feb. 11, 1929: 
323-326.—The upswing of the U. S. export trade which 
has been under way since 1922, continued at an acceler- 
ated rate throughout 1928. This was largely due to an 
increased demand for manufactures and was the more 
notable on account of a marked decline in exports of 
crude foodstuffs. Imports also increased in quantity, 
although their value declined for the second consecutive 
year, as a result of reduced prices for rubber, silk and 
other important raw materials. The combined effect of 
the substantial increase in value of exports and the 
moderate decline in the value of imports was an in- 
crease in the balance of merchandise trade to over 
$1,000,000,000 for the first time since 1921. There was 
also a heavier net export of gold. Gold exports were 
very large during the first half of 1928 owing to the 
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demands of France and other countries, which were 
revaluating or stabilizing their currencies. The par 
value of foreign loans floated in this country declined 
from $1,593,000,000 in 1927 to $1,428,000,000 in 1928, 
and there was a further decrease in immigrant remit- 
tances. The expansion of exports of finished manu- 
factures continued at a rapid rate during 1928, amount- 
ing to a 14% increase over those for 1927 and 75% 
greater than at the ebb of post-war deflation in 1922. 
Exports of automotive products accounted for two- 
fifths of the total increase in this group during the past 
year, machinery one-fifth, and petroleum one-seventh. 
Our exports of automobiles amounted to $500,000,000. 
—C. C. Kochenderfer. 

7400. SERVERA, JOAQUIN. Trading under the 
Laws of Argentina. U.S. Dept. of Comm. Trade Promotion 
Series #(74) pp. 155.—This publication has just been 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to replace Trade Information Bull. #242, bearing 
the same title, issued in 1924. It contains information 
on the Constitution of the Republic, bills of exchange, 
agency, powers of attorney, sales, conditional sales, 
partnership, foreign and domestic corporations, in- 
dustrial property, bankruptcy, as well as on other phases 
of Argentine Commercial law.—C. C. Kochenderfer. 

7401. UHLIG, K. Mad’arsky textilni trh dle 
obchodnich smluv. [The textile market of Hungary and 
commercial treaties.]_ Primyslovy Vestnik. 15 (37) Sep. 
8, 1928: 481-482.—The influence of existing com- 
mercial treaties on the condition of the Hungarian 
textile market is analyzed.—J. Emelianoff. 

7402. UNSIGNED. Dutch foreign trade in 1928. 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, Monthly Rev. 10(3) 
Mar. 1929: 61-66.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7403. UNSIGNED. The foreign trade of the 
Philippine Islands. Tariff Rev. 80(3) Mar. 1929: 77— 
79, 96.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7404. UNSIGNED. Soviet economic statistics. 
Econ. Rev. Soviet Union. 4(6) Mar. 15, 1929: 118-119. 
—Vital statistics and statistics of labor, trade, and 
commerce.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7405. UNSIGNED. Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry, 1927. H. I. M’s Government 
of Japan. Mar. 1929: pp. 126.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7406. WINKLER, MAX. The tariff policy of 
creditor nations. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 141 (230) 
Jan. 1929: 175-180.—The author sketches the tariff 
policies of leading creditor countries during the 19th 
century and the early part of the current century, when 
government borrowing began to assume importance. 
England, which became a creditor nation after the 
Napoleonic Wars, has since adhered, generally speaking, 
to the principle of free trade more than any other power. 
For most of the period, however, goods—raw materials 
—were the only means at the disposal of debtor nations 
for discharging their obligations to England. Invisible 
trade with most of her debtor countries was negligible. 
With external bonds of these countries viewed with 
skepticism, it was not feasible to introduce internal 
bonds and stock issues of those countries into England. 
The return to a restrictive tariff policy in France about 
50 years ago almost coincides with the beginning of the 
flotation of large foreign loans, notably Russian and 
Balkan, in French markets—a policy contrary to that 
adopted by England. These foreign loans may have 
been prompted primarily by political rather than by 
economic considerations. While the protective system 
was reinstated in Germany about the same time as in 
France, it was moderated by the reduction of duties 
in 1892 and a series of treaty concessions. Tracing 
the tariff history of the U. S., the author describes the 
present rates as ‘rigidly and unqualifiedly protective” 
and in excess of even the most restrictive tariffs of 
European countries. The rest of the world is indebted 
to the U. by over $25,000,000,000, of which 
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$10,000,000,000 are so-called inter-governmental loans, 
and foreign loans are being floated at the rate of 
almost two billions a year. Thus far, the interest and 
sinking fund payments on this enormous total have 
been met, but in many cases only by new borrowings. 
Invisible items, such as tourists’ expenditure and 
emigrants’ remittances, have covered a considerable 
part of the payments. In view of recent experiences 
with investments in foreign currency loans, foreign 
internal loans will probably not be popular for some 
time. Payments through merchandise would simplify 
matters, and countries need not fear that low tariff 
or even free trade would impair or destroy their eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.— Henry Chalmers. 
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(See also Entries 6789, 7290, 7303, 7327, 7355, 7358, 
7398, 7401, 7427, 7463, 7474, 7682, 7810) 


7407. BOOTH, J. F. A half century of cooperative 
marketing in the United States and Canada. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 142(231) Mar. 1929: 
406-413.—A brief review of the development of co- 

operative marketing during the past 50 years. The 
greatest change has been in matter of public recognition 
given the movement. Early organizations were local. 
More recently larger enterprises have been launched. 
Improvements in business methods, in organization 
set-up and finances are reviewed. Cooperative move- 
ment is described as an educational force.—O. B. 
Jesness. 

7408. EASTERBROOK, L.F. Agricultural market- 
ing: anew phase opens. Nineteenth Century. 105 (625) 
Mar. 1929: 340-349.—With the statutory reforms in 
produce marketing, secured in 1928 and 1929, agricul- 
tural marketing in Great Britain is passing into a new 
and advanced phase. Until these steps were taken, 
farmers in Great Britain had made no effective move to 
check the rapid decline of British produce in public 
favor, and the rapidly increasing popularity of imported 
products. The fault has been with the nondescript 
character of the merchandise offered to consumers; the 
lack of proper grading and standardization. Imported 
products are relatively well graded and packed. What 
promises to be effective remedial measures have at last 
been taken with the introduction of the national mark 
under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
may be used by producers and dealers who prepare 
their produce for market in accordance with definite 
regulations and who grade and pack it according to 
definite specifications. The measures now in effect 
apply to fruit and eggs. If the farmers respond to these 
provisions and the dealers in British produce cooperate 
with the authorities, they should be able to build up 
the demand for their produce in their markets.— Paul 
L. Miller. 

7409. FOWLER, WILLIAM A. Overseas markets 
for Oregon and Washington dried prunes. Univ. 
Oregon Publ. 1(1) Jan. 1929: pp. 67.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7410. GARRETSON, C. D. Can the lone retailer 
survive? Nation’s Business. 17 (3) Mar. 1929: 23-25.— 
The manufacturer should cooperate with the wholesaler 
in improving the merchandising methods of unit retail 
stores, for even the largest producers need these inde- 
pendent retailers for their healthy operation. The unit 
retailer must be taught to buy for quality and sal- 
ability as well as price, to drop unnecessary brands and 
sizes of an item, to keep accurate costs, to depend more 
upon larger volume with only moderate mark-up, and 
to devote more time to selling and its improvement. By 
a systematic campaign of such educational work during 
the past year one wholesaler enlarged the business of 
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100 of his customers over 40%, and a large food concern 
increased the sales of its 10,000 retailers about 60%. 
Such cooperation will enable the lone retailer to survive 
chain and mail-order competition.—R. F. Breyer. 

7411. HIBBARD, B. H. Recent trends in coopera- 
tive marketing. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 
142(231) Mar. 1929: 414-418.—This article notes 
major phases in cooperative marketing history. In 
early days of the Grange and the Farmers Alliance, em- 
phasis was placed on the margins taken by middlemen. 
Another phase came early in the present century when 
more attention came to be given to the effect of supply 
on price. Efforts to control production have not made 
much progress. A counterpart has been the stimulation 
of demand. After the World War there were advocates 
of monopoly organization. Other advocates sought 
government aid for controlling surpluses. Only limited 
progress has been made in control of supply, market 
milk being cited as the best example. More recently 
efforts of adapting supply to market demands have been 
undertaken, quality improvement in butter being cited 
as an example. Concludes that present trend is in 
direction of conquering the existing markets, of adapt- 
ing the product to the demand and of controlling the 
output. Illustrations of each are cited.—O. B. Jesness. 

7412. ISERMANN, F. Industrie-Werbung durch 
den Film. [Getting business through the motion- 
pictures.] Technik u. Wirtsch. 22(3) Mar. 1929: 57-62. 
—R. M. Woodbury. 

7413. MAES, BRICE M., Jr. British market for 
American dairy equipment and supplies. U.S. Bureau 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Trade Infor. Bull. #598. 
Feb. 1929: pp. 27.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7414. MELLEROWICZ, KONRAD. Absatz- 
schwankungen und ihr Einfluss auf die Betriebspolitik. 
[Sales fluctuations and their influence on business 
policy.] Zeztschr. f. Betriebswirtsch. 5(11) 1928: 808- 
827. & (12) 1928: 881-899.—Two large groups of 
fluctuations in volume of sales are distinguished: first, 
permanent changes in sales volume, and _ second, 
rhythmic changes. The latter are subdivided into 
cyclic variations, seasonal variations, and monthly, 
weekly, and daily variations. The article deals in detail 
only with the second type of variations. The character 
of these variations is stated and their influence upon 
cost of selling and ways and means of counteracting 
each one of the rhythmic variations mentioned are 
considered.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7415. PAHL, WALTER. Die ‘‘Meinungsmono- 
pole” der Markenartikel und ihre Bekimpfung. [The 
“good-will” monopolies of trade-marked articles andthe 
fight against them.] Arbezt.5 (12) Dec. 1928: 769-779.— 
Trade-marked articles are being sold at excessively high 
prices which constitute an exploitation of consumers 
and in particular of the working population which is 
their largest consumer. Consumers’ cooperatives can 
do something to alleviate the situation, but an effective 
fight against this form of monopoly is impossible as 
long as the German courts adhere rigidly to the stand- 
point that the sale of these articles at a lower price 
than that indicated on the package is ‘“‘contra bonos 
mores.”’—G. Bielschowsky. 

7416. PICARD, ROGER. Les prix imposés. [Re- 
sale price maintenance.] Recueil Civil et Notarial. 
11(23) Dec. 5, 1928: 643-646.— Under existing French 
law resale price maintenance, as well as simple price 
control, is lawful, when practiced by a combination of 
manufacturers, only if it is directed against the rigors 
of local competition and has not the design or effect to 
defeat the operation of supply and demand. Resale 
price policies of individual producers, however, have 
received sanction in the courts without any such 
qualification. A decision in 1924 went so far as to hold 
a retailer liable in damages to a manufacturer with 
whom he had had norelations. The retailer bought some 
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goods of a wholesaler in due course and refused to con- 
form to the manufacturer’s scheduled retail prices after 
notice and request. This was condemned as unfair 
competition. The reasoning of such cases overlooks the 
inconsistency of permitting the manufacturer to sell his 
goods and still keep control over them, which offends 
French legal analogies. It unduly exaggerates the im- 
portance of the manufacturer’s brand in effecting dis- 
tribution. Such price maintenance tends to inefficient 
distribution and high prices and interferes with the 
retailer’s privilege to mould his policies to his clientele. 
The courts might well apply the law of combinations to 
resale price maintenance by an individual. But this 
requires an extremely delicate appreciation to differ- 
entiate an excessive from a normal price. It would be 
better to pass a law nullifying both contracts of resale 
price maintenance and agencies which are only dis- 
guised sales—James Angell McLaughlin. 

7417. UNSIGNED. What the Trade Commission 
told Congress about price maintenance. Printers Ink. 
145(20) Feb. 14, 1929: 17-20; 181-194.—About 10% 
replied to the Federal Trade Commission’s question- 
naire. 
higher prices, elimination of competition or monopoly 
profit from resale price maintenance. About half of them 
consider brands or trade-marks as guarantees of quality 
although they do not believe it assures a reasonable 
price. A small majority of the economist-lawyer group 
opposed resale price maintenance and three out of five 
deem government regulation necessary if it is legalized. 
Manufacturers favored the legalizing of this practice in 
74% of the cases, and almost as many favored continua- 
tion of quantity discounts. Sixty-four per cent said 
price-cutting decreased their sales. Well over half the 
manufacturers felt that price maintenance would do no 
harm to or would actually benefit chain stores. The 
following effects were listed specifically: lessen chain- 
store competition, diminish leader merchandising, pro- 
mote the use of private brands by chain stores. Of the 
manufacturers who replied to specific questions, an 
overwhelming majority believed that advertising in- 
creased sales, but opinion was divided as to its effect 
upon unit manufacturing and selling costs, selling 
prices and unit net profits. Individual types of in- 
dustries show wide variations. Independent retailers 
were almost unanimously in favor of price maintenance 
whereas department and chain stores opposed it. 
Almost half the retailers stated that wholesalers used 
rebates for price-cutting and 3 of the retailers admitted 
using the same practice. Over 90% declared national 
advertising increased sales, 20% thinking it increased 
prices, 30% believing it decreased them and 20% con- 
sidering it of no effect on prices. The bulk of the re- 
tailers (58%) believed price-cutting reduced sales 
volume and 103% stated they ceased handling trade- 
marked or nationally advertised products where price- 
cutting exists.—R. F. Breyer. 
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(See also Entries 6792, 6793, 6805, 
6806, 7546) 


7418. GATTI, S. Le assicurazioni collettive in 
Italia in rapporto all’ordinamento collettivo dello Stato. 
[Collective insurance in Italy and its connection with the 
collective organization of the State.] Gzor. Matematica 
Finan. 10(4-5) Aug.—Oct. 1928: 210-219.—Collective 
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insurance has been developed during the past few years 
by the National Insurance Institute, which ‘has intro- 
duced different: types of policies. The policies adopted 
are more comprehensive than the American group 
policies, the former protecting against all kinds of risks. 
The new corporative organization of the Fascist regime 
affords new possibilities of development for collective 
insurance, the new workers’ syndicates taking over the 
insurance contract. The transport workers have been 
insured with one contract of 150,000,000 lire face 
value; journalists have been insured through the 
ee Institute of the Italian Journalists.— Augusto 
int. 

7419. HERMANT, MAX. L’assurance des crédits. 
[Credit insurance.] Bull. Soc. d’Econ. Pol. 1928: 205- 
224.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7420. HOFFMAN, G. WRIGHT. The outlook for 
crop insurance. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sct. 
142 (231) Mar. 1929: 302-311.—Crop insurance in- 
cludes the several coverages designed to protect the 
farmer against loss occasioned by hail, frost and other 
weather elements, plant disease and pests, and in some 
cases includes, indirectly, loss due to a market de- 
cline in prices. It is being written in the U. S. for 
selected crops, (mainly fruits and vegetables), and in 
selected areas in the South and on the Pacific Coast. It 
has not, however, been given a thoroughgoing trial in 
any of the major crops on a broad scale. The author 
suggests this as a promising permanent solution to the 
present farm problem of uncertain production and 
prices.—G@. Wright Hoffman. 

7421. MANES, ALFRED. Neue Versicherungs- 
zweige in Deutschland und Oesterreich. [New 
branches of insurance in Germany and Austria.] 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungs-Wissensch. 29(1) Jan. 
1929: Rundschau. 57-60.— (1) Insurancefor professional 
education. A new policy is issued under this name 
by a German insurance concern. The insured amount 
becomes due not earlier than age 19 and not later than 
age 25, if the insured attends a trade school, university, 
opens his own business or gets married. An orphan 
annuity is connected with this policy providing for the 
insured child in case the supporter (person who pays 
the premiums) dies before the insured reaches the age 
of 19 years. If both the insured and the supporter live 
until the insured reaches the age of 25 and the face 
amount is drawn at that time, a special remuneration is 
granted. (2) Insurance for traveling in foreign coun- 
tries. This policy covers disability, invalidity and life 
insurance of travelers in foreign countries. No restric- 
tions are made as to foreign countries. (3) Fire in- 
surance on household furniture for duration of life of 
the policyholder. A West German insurance concern 
intends to issue such a policy. The policyholder secures 
a whole life annuity with a life insurance company which 
belongs to the above mentioned insurance concern. The 
amount of the annuity is computed in a way to be, 
sufficient to cover the premiums of the fire insurance 
and is turned over directly to the fire insurance com- 
pany. In a way, this plan resembles deposit fire in- 
surance as practiced by the Philadelphia Contribution- 


ship in the United States. The total amount to secure 


the annuity can be paid in instalments. If the policy- 
holder discontinues the paying of instalments the life 
insurance company is entitled to reduce either the 
amount or the period of fire insurance. This depends on 
the amount which has been already paid by the policy- 
holder on account of the annuity. The fire insurance 
remains in force for the length of life of the policyholder, 
if husband and wife are the policyholders the contract 
expires with the death of the survivor. The first con- 
tract is meant to-run for a period of ten years and after 
that it can be renewed annually without any additional 
investment of capital. After the death of the policy- 
holder or policyholders, the contract remains in force 
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for a further half-year to the benefit of the heirs of the 
deceased. If for any reason a contract is cancelled, the 
surrender value of the annuity minus the fire insurance 
premium for the current year is paid back. (4), Tn- 
surance for automobile license plates and other visible 
signs which show that certain taxes, excises, etc., were 
paid. An insurance company in Vienna issues an In- 
surance covering the replacement of these signs which 
may be stolen, lost, etc. The annual premium for a 
contract for a period of 10 years is 2% of the annual 
duties, the vehicle is taxed with, and 2.5% for a contract 
running for one year. This plan of insurance resembles 
the old Austrian insurances against theft or loss of 
valuable advertising posters, metal signs, etc.—EH. W. 
Kopf. j 

7422. MANES, ALFRED. Neuwertversicherung 
industrieller Anlagen. [Fire insurance for replacement 
value of industrial plants in Germany.] Zeztschr. f. 
d. ges. Versicherungs-Wissensch. 29 (1) Jan. 1929: 
Rundschau 47-49.—Insurance for replacement value 
(“Neuwertversicherung”’), is meant for industrial 
buildings, plants, machines, etc., and is based on the 
following principles. The insurable value is to be the 
replacement value of the insured object. This value is 
the basis for compensation as long as the depreciation 
of the insured object does not exceed 10% of its re- 
placement value. At a depreciation of 11% the repara- 
tion is reduced by 2% of its replacement value and a 
depreciation of 50% causes a deduction of 20% from 
the replacement value for the computation of the com- 
pensation. The depreciation is always considered at 
the time the fire occurs. In case the depreciation exceeds 
50% of the replacement value then the depreciated 
value is compensated. Premiums are based on the re- 
placement value. If the insured objects have depreciated 
over 50% then a new contract may be drawn; the de- 
preciated value is substituted for the replacement value 
and the premiums are based on that amount. The full 
replacement value is paid if the policyholder actually 
replaces the destroyed object and in case this is not done 
the depreciated value alone is compensated. It is 
planned to extend this new branch of insurance to 
all kind of houses which are built according to govern- 
ment or city building regulations. Building insurance 
for replacement value will be granted for houses whose 
depreciated value is not less than half the replacement 
value. Insurance for replacement value is an event of 
great importance in German economy. It certainly will 
take at least 5 to 10 years to prove whether this new 
branch of insurance is based on sound principles. 
It is expected that the regulations will soon be approved 
by the ‘Reich’ Control Office for Private Insurance. 
The Reich Organization of German Industries and the 
Association of Private Fire Insurance Companies agreed 
to the stipulations for a provisional term of two years. 
—E.W. Kopf. 


7423. MARSH, ARTHUR RICHMOND. The 
expansion of American insurance in foreign countries. 
Annalist. 33(841) Mar. 1, 1929: 429.—There are 
indications that the expansion of American insurance 
companies is to keep pace with the expansion of 
American business in foreign fields. The Metropolitan 
Life and National Security have already undertaken 
such service in a number of countries, in spite of the 
earlier set-backs to life underwriting occurring during 
and after the World War. At present the only service 
offered American concerns abroad by the Metropolitan 
Life is group insurance for their foreign employees 
and those of their foreign subsidiaries. As regards the 
foreign business of fire and casualty companies it is 
for short terms, generally one year and not more than 
five. The present policy appears to be to serve the in- 
dustry and trade of this country in foreign lands. 
However, world-wide operations are likely to result 
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with the possibility of a new ‘“Americanization” of 
insurance in foreign lands.— Harrison B. Fagan. 

7424, PORRI, V. L’assicurazione dei crediti dal 
punto di vista economico. [Credit insurance in its 
economic aspects.] Gior. di Matematica Finan. 10 (4-5) 
Aug.—Oct. 1928: 144-156.—A brief history of credit 
insurance. Projects and plans have been numerous but 
their realization encountered difficulties in the lack of 
statistical data concerning bankruptcies and defaults 
of payment, and in the absence of the need for an in- 
surance for creditors. These two obstacles have been 
removed: statistical data are now collected every- 
where and the progress of specialization has developed 
the need for credit insurance. Other minor objections 
are considered. Credit insurance in case of public 
calamities such as earthquakes, floods, ete. is to be 
assumed by the state-——Augusto Pint. 

7425. SCHNEDELBACH, WERNER. Das Recht 
der Kreditversicherung. [The law of credit insurance.] 
Leipziger Rechtswissensch. Studien. (36) 1928: pp. 102. 
—R. M. Woodbury. 

7426. SMOLENSKY, P. La tavola di mortalita 
degli assicurati italiani. [The mortality table for 
insured Italians.] Gior. Matematica Finan. 10 (4-5) Aug— 
Oct. 1928: 183-193.—A practical plan for the establish- 
ment of a mortality table taking advantage of the pro- 
gress realized in other countries. The plan includes an 
aggregate table and a select table, covering the last 
thirty years, with the exception of the war period which 
should be the object of special analysis. Practical sugges- 
tions are made for the collecting and the ‘classification 
of materials— Augusto Pini. 

7427. WICHMANN, HERBERT. Das Versiche- 
rungsgeschaft bei der Finanzierung von Teilzahlungsge- 
schaften. [Insurance and instalment financing.] Zeitschr. 


f. Betriebswirtsch. 5(10) 1928: 786-789.—R. M. Wood- 


bury. 
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7428. BAUER, M. Berufskrankheiten und soziale 
Gesetzgebung. [Occupational diseases and _ social 
legislation.] Retchsarbeitsblatt. (5) Feb. 15, 1929: IIT 
31-34.—The present state of social legislation in 
Germany concerning occupational diseases is briefly 
outlined. Attention is drawn to the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between occupational and non-occupational 
diseases, in particular, whether the occupation of the 
afflicted was a primary ora secondary cause of his ill- 
ness.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7429. LANSBURGH, ALFRED. Der Erkenntnis- 
wert der Depositenziffern. [The economic significance 
of changes in bank deposits.] Bank. (7) Jul. 1928: 
395-404.— Optimistic conclusions concerning future 
business conditions in Germany have been drawn from 
the rapid rise of German bank deposits which have now 
already surpassed their pre-war level. This optimism 
is largely unjustified. It is not so much the volume of 
bank deposits which influences business conditions, as 
the ways in which they are passed on by the banks to 
the business public and return from the baithtus public 
to the bank. The channels of this circular flow are not 
revealed in the balance sheets of the banks and, there- 
fore, our conclusions on the effects of the expansion 
in deposits must remain highly conjectural.—G. Biel- 
schowsky. 

7430. MANES, ALFRED. Arbeitslosenversicher- 
ung und Fiirsorge fiir Ausgesperrte. [Insurance against 
unemployment and aid for locked-out workmen in 
Germany.] Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungs-W issen- 
sch. 29(1) Jan. 1929: Rundschau, 62-63.—At the 
meeting of the social-politics committee of the Reichs- 
tag Dr. Weigert reported: The institute of insurance 
against unemployment supports 670,000 unemployed; 
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all the expenses are covered by the current income and 
there is even a small surplus. If the 230,000 locked-out 
workmen (iron and steel industry) were accepted as un- 
employed a deficit would be the immediate result. The 
question whether the institute should take care of 
locked-out workmen is a critical problem which raises 
a number of objections and difficulties. So far, the 
various communities have organized welfare associations 
with special funds for that purpose. If the Reich 
institute should take care of locked-out workmen, it 
really could not do anything else but ask the welfare 
associations for the necessary funds.— FE. W. Kopf. 

7431. MANES, ALFRED. Zur Rationalisierung in 
der Sozialversicherung. [Office efficiency in social 
insurance in Germany.] Zetischr. f. d. ges. Versicherungs- 
Wissensch. 29(1) Jan. 1929: Rundschau. 61-63.— 
From the discussion at the sixth regular meeting of 
the organization of the German States’ Insurance 
Institutes in Munich (July 4 and 5, 1928) the following 
deserves special attention: A modernization of office 
management and administrative work must take place. 
The office methods of big private insurance companies 
and banking houses should be studied and copied in 
that respect. These institutes are doing double work 
now with half the clerical force of 1914; they work 
as they see fit, while social insurance institutes in many 
respects are still bound to old bureaucratic regulations. 
Rationalization can be accomplished by securing and 
applying modern machines for mathematical and statis- 
tical purposes, adaptation of all modern office appli- 
ances, manufacture of stationery, in printing plants 
owned by the institute, avoidance of all unnecessary 
steps, double work, ete. All sections whose work is re- 
lated to each other should be placed together as closely 
as possible, large office rooms should always be pre- 
ferred to small partitions, ete—E. W. Kopf. 

7432. REGGIANI, EDMONDO. L/’assicurazione 
contro la tubercolosi. [Insurance against tuberculosis.] 
Realid. 4 1928: 160.—This article discusses the Italian 
law regulating compulsory insurance against tuber- 
culosis, the number of persons directly affected by 
the law, the financial problems created, and its im- 
portance for the preservation and the development of 
the race. The fight against tuberculosis which has been 
carried is now being recognized as public welfare work. 
—Gior. degli Econ. 

7433. RIEBESOLL. Die Fondsbildung in der 
Sozialversicherung. [The accumulation of reserves in 
social insurance.| LIANSBURGH], A[LFRED]. Erwider- 
ung. (Rejoinder.) Bank. (3) 145-148; 148-151.—Riebe- 
soll defends the method of accumulating large reserves 
pursued by the institutes of social insurance in Germany 
by pointing out that approximately five years from now 
a deficit will appear in their budgets in consequence 
of a steady increase both in the number and in the in- 
dividual amount of annuities which will have to be 
disbursed, this being due mainly to the increased longev- 
ity of the German population. Lansburgh in his re- 
joinder admits the validity of this consideration, but 
holds that the increased demands of the future should 
not be provided for at the expense of an already over- 
burdened present. There is also the possibility that 
the future number of social insurance “rentiers’’ may 
be decreased by some unforeseen political or economic 
events.—G@. Bielschowsky. 

7434. RUBINOW, I. M. Social insurance—an 
approach to a new order. World Tomorrow. 11(11) 
Nov. 1928: 452-455.—Failure to abolish poverty is 
the most serious charge against the economic order of 
the U. 8S. Since we are primarily an industrial country, 
the first step in wiping out the causes of poverty would 
be to make systematic provision for sickness, old age, 
widowhood, orphanhood, invalidity and unemploy- 
ment. The chief reason for our backwardness, as 
compared with Europe, is fear of the cost to American 
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industry. But surely the psychological effect on the 
workers of a sense of security would be ample compensa- 
tion for such expenditure. There are many illsin mod- 
ern industrial life, and the greatest of these is unemploy- 
ment. The establishment of a comprehensive system 
of health and unemployment insurance would strike 
at the roots of unemployment and do away with the 
evils arising therefrom.—Christina Phelps. 

7435. WOLMAN, LEO. Some observations on 
unemployment insurance. Amer. Econ. Rev. 19(1) 
Suppl. Mar. 1929: 23-29. (With discussion pp. 33- 
36.)—Economice discussion of the problem of unemploy- 
ment lags behind economic practice. ‘The pressure of 
distress on the one hand, and the slow accumulation 
of facts, on the other, often force action long before the 
consequences of such action have been analyzed and 
weighed.’”” American unemployment insurance has 
developed certain characteristic features. It is entirely 
voluntary, is limited to single industries or establish- 
ments, is not part of a national system, receives no 
state contributions, and covers not more than 250,000 
persons. There is thus no responsibility for the total 
labor market and no provision is made for the labor 
surplus. In the men’s clothing industry unemployment 
insurance serves (1) to protect the income standard of 
certain workers against reduction either through 
seasonal or cyclical employment and (2) by means of 
the discharge wage to aid a released worker while he is 
seekng a new job. The English plan, while in its formal 
administration exceedingly efficient, presents certain 
difficulties arising from the basic principles of the 
system and the administrative practices which grow 
out of them. These are: (1) the fact that the employ- 
ment bureaus also function in connection with unem- 
ployment benefits, (2) the adoption of a rigid definition 
of unemployment, insensitive to industrial change, and 
(3) the payment of unemployment benefits in excess 
of the limits set in the original Act. ‘....in the 
United States, the most pressing need is for a highly 
co-ordinated chain of public employment exchanges 
nee ” Discussion by B. M. Squires: Concerning a 
flexible definition of employment in the English system, 
the statement, ‘‘We think that the worker should accept 
the job in view of the time he has been unemployed,” 
appears in many decisions after 1922. The outstanding 
fact about unemployment in the United States is that 
we know little concerning its extent, nature, or causes. 
An intensive study of 217 cutters and trimmers who 
were permanently laid off is summarized.—Frederick 
E. Croxton. 
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7436. BOUSQUET, G. H. Ein bemerkenswertes 
System der Wechselkursregulierung. [A noteworthy 
system of regulating exchange rates.] Bank. (2) 
Feb. 1929: 74-82.—The article describes the system 
by which the parity between the French and the 
Algerian franc is maintained in spite of heavy seasonal 
and year-to-year fluctuations in the balance of trade 
between France and Algiers. The mechanism of this 
system works in the following way: if the balance of 
trade is unfavorable to Algiers, this results in an in- 
crease of French treasury deposits at the Bank of Algiers. 
Since the Bank has to pay a higher interest on these 
deposits after they have exceeded a certain limit, the 
Algerian discount rate will presently be raised with the 
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effect of reversing the country’s balance of payments. 
On the other hand, if the balance of trade is favorable to 
Algiers, French bank notes are remitted to Algiers 
(where they circulate without being legal tender) 
the expansion of circulation rendering the country’s 
balance of trade unfavorable.—G. Bielschowsky. a 

7437. KAUFFMAN, LEON. Questions de stabili- 
sation au Grand-Duche de Luxembourg. [Questions 
of stabilization in Luxemburg.] Bull. Périodique, Soc. 
Belge d’ Etudes et d’Expansion. (67) Sep. 1928: 470— 
476.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7438. KEMMERER, EDWIN WALTER. The 
gold standard in the light of post-war developments. 
Bankers’ Mag. 118(3) Mar. 1929: 355-359, 362.— 
The nations of the world are confronted by the problem 
of monetary stabilization. This involves the supply 
of and demand for gold. Both are capable of control. 
At present gold production is unregulated. Whether 
it will increase more or less rapidly than the demand 
for it is debatable. Production is less than before the 
war, but increasing. New gold producing areas are 
continually being discovered, costs are likely to be 
reduced and new methods make possible the use of 
lower grade ores. Monetary supply could be increased 
by taxing the use of gold in the arts. Attention must 
also be given to controlling the demand for gold. In 
recent years gold has been economized by (1) increased 
use of the gold-exchange stardard, (2) the use of the 
gold bullion standard, which discourages the circula- 
tion of gold coin, (3) the increased use in the world of 
deposit banking, (4) a more rapid circulation of money 
and deposits. The immediate problem is to economize 
gold so that there will be an ample margin above the 
needs of business and ‘“‘by means of central banking 
policies, of so controlling the use of this gold, as a basis 
for notes and deposit currency, that neither inflation 
nor deflation can ensue.”’ The Federal Reserve Banks 
have laid the basis for future action of this sort.— 
Lawrence Smith. 

7439. LANSBURGH, ALFRED. Bankkredit und 
Depositenbildung. [Bank loans and bank deposits.] 
Bank. (9) Sep. 1928; 523-531.—It is a fallacy to assume 
that—if the ratio between bank reserves and bank de- 
posits is, let us say, 1 to 10—the banks as a whole 
may expand their volume of credit by 102, provided 
their cash reserve has increased by x. An expansion of 
bank loans will result in stimulating business activity 
and thereby in increasing wage disbursements. This 
expansion of wage disbursements will increase the 
demand for money, since the working population does 
not use the check as a means for making and receiving 
payments. The new loans extended by the banks will, 
for this reason, not remain with them in the form of 
deposits but will cause a drain on their cash reserves. 
For this reason the ratio between increments in cash 
reserves and increments in the volume of bank credits 
must be considerably higher than the current reserve 
ratio.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7440. LANSBURGH, ALFRED. Gibt es zu wenig 
Gold? [Is there a scarcity of gold?] Bank. (38) 
Mar. 1929: 137-145.—The purpose of the gold stand- 
ard is to keep the purchasing power of money in all 
countries on the same level; for this purpose there will 
be always enough gold. The present “scarcity” of 
gold is due to the fact that gold is prevented from 
exercising this function. Instead of having their credit 
policy determined by the automatic flow of gold from 
country to country, the central banks insist on deter- 
mining this flow by their credit policy. We have, at 
present, in all countries a “managed currency,” so 
far as its internal purchasing power is concerned and a 
gold standard currency as far as exchange rates are 
concerned, which are incompatible—G. Bielschowsky. 

7441. MARIN, XAVIER. La loi monétaire et les 

contrats en francs or ou en monnaies étrangéres. 
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The monetary law and contracts in gold francs or’ 
fe foreign eueaaees Rev. Trimes. Droit Civil. 27 (4) 
Oct.—Dec. 1928: 853-866.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7442, PAULAT, VL. V¥voj kursu franku. [Rate 
of exchange of franc.] Priimyslovy Vestnik. 15 (33) 
Aug. 11, 1928: 4833-434.—Changes in the purchasing 
power of the franc in the years 1914-1926 are analyzed 
and a general discussion of the stabilization of French 
currency is presented.—J. Emelianoff. 

7443. POMMERY, LOUIS. L’avenir de 1’étalon 
or. [The future of the gold standard.] Bull. Soc. 
d’ Econ. Pol. 1928: 67-92.—R. M. Woodbury. 
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7444, ANDERSON, BENJAMIN M. Some side 
lights on the money situation. Chase Econ. Bull. | 
9(2) Feb. 13, 1929: 3-9.—The methods used by the 
Federal Reserve System to restrain the use of credit 
for security speculation, namely, selling securities and | 
raising the discount rate, were, during 1928, less effec- 
tive than they were expected to be at the time. The | 
following circumstances made it unnecessary for mem- | 
ber banks to resort to rediscounting on as great a 
scale as might have been expected: first a decrease in 
money in circulation; second, the situation in the accep- 
tance market which, because of its dependence on the 
Federal Reserve, made advisable buying of accep- 
tances by Federal Reserve Banks; third, the growth of 
brokers’ loans ‘‘for account of others.’’ These cireum- 
stances have delayed the effectiveness of Federal Re- 
serve policy and have led many people to the erroneous 
conclusion that Federal Reserve authorities have lost 
control of the money market. They are now (Feb. 
1929) freer to carry through their policies than was the 
case in 1928.—Lawrence Smith. 

7445. BACHEM, HEINRICH. Die Bank der 
Arbeiter, Angestellten und Beamten. [The bank of 
workers, clerks and civil servants.] Arbeit. 5(8) 
Aug. 1928: 516-524.—The development of the bank 
founded in 1923 by the trade unions for the purpose 
of utilizing their idle funds has been most satisfactory 
as demonstrated by the growth of deposits from 202,000 
M at the end of 1923 to more than 100,000,000 
in 1928. The policy of the bank has consisted in main- 
taining the highest possible liquidity, the main items 
of investment are treasury notes, commercial paper 
and high class bonds. The bank has also granted short 
term loans to cooperative societies, also to public en- 
terprises of general utility. Another outlet for the ac- 
cumulated funds has been found in the placing of real 
estate mortgages through the mortgage bank ( Hypo- 
thekenbank). The bank has also financed enterprises 
conducted by the trade unions and expansions in their 
industrial activity. The main benefit of the bank is 
said to consist in enlarging the experience of trade union 
leaders by giving them a better insight into the mechan- 
ism of the capitalistic economy.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7446. BELIN, IVO. Podela kredita Narodne 
Banke. [Distribution of credit by the National Bank.] 
Nova Europa. 19(5) Mar. 11, 1929: 149-155.—The 
author analyzes the report of the National Bank of 
Yugoslavia for 1928 and points out that the distribu- 
tion of credit in different parts.of the State does not 
correspond to their real economic needs. Serbia re- 
ceived credits from the National Bank in 1928 to the 
amount of 914,200,000 dinars, Croatia 202,100,000 
dinars, and Slovenia 74,100,000 dinars. Compared 
with the prewar credits in State Banks, Serbia in- 
eS ee her acu a re Slovenia by 67% while 
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7447, FRIDAY,DAVID. Time deposits and brokers’ 
loans. Bankers’ Mag. 118(3) Mar. 1929: 347-352.— 
Senator Glass proposes in order to control brokers’ 
loans, to raise the reserve requirement which a member 
bank in the Federal Reserve System must keep behind 
time deposits from 3% to 5%. According to Senator 
Glass, banks have worked to increase time deposits at 
the expense of demand deposits to get the benefit of 
lower reserve requirements. Statistics show a much 
greater increase in time deposits. From 1922 to 1928 
demand deposits increased 37% and time deposits 
100%. But the advantage in lower reserves for time 
deposits is offset by the higher interest rates paid by the 
banks. They average 3.3 % on time deposits ascompared 
with 1.3% on demand deposits. At present the addi- 
tional expense of maintaining the higher reserve re- 
quirements in the case of demand deposits would be to 
the banks only .5% of present time deposits. There 
is a lack of motive for banks’ attempting to increase 
time deposits. Furthermore, in England where there 
are no reserve requirements the same sort of change as 
between types of deposits is occurring. The real rea- 
son for the growth of time deposits is the competition 
between commercial banks and other institutions like 
building and loan associations and mutual savings 
banks, forcing the commercial banks to bid up the rate 
of interest. Raising reserve requirements from 3% to 
5% would make only a very slight difference in the 
intensity with which banks would bid for time deposits. 
There would be no diminution of funds available to 
banks for lending in the speculative market or investing 
in securities. Furthermore, banks could avoid some of 
the additional charge from increased idle reserves by 
issuing additional capital stock, an alternative source 
of funds for investment, which would require 3% 
purchase of stock in the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district, but on which it would receive dividends.— 
Lawrence Smith. 


7448. HANTOS, ELEMER. Die Organisierung 
der Kooperation der Notenbanken. [Organizing the 
cooperation of central banks.] Bank-Arch. 27(5) Dec. 
1, 1928: 73-77.—The present cooperation of central 
banks should be rendered permanent by forming an in- 
ternational cartel of central banks. The purpose of this 
cartel would be to regulate the production and the dis- 
tribution of banks and, eventually, bring about changes 
in the ratio between circulation and gold reserve. Its 
tasks in the field of credit policy would be more im- 
portant still. The author thinks that by such an organ- 
ization the two ends of credit policy, i.e., stability of 
exchange rates and stability of the price level can be 
made compatible with each other. It would also render 
more effective the credit policy of the individual banks 
by regulating the international flow of short-term cred- 
its.—G. Bielschowsky. 


7449. HAWTREY, R. G. London and the trade 
cycle. Amer. Econ. Rev. 19(1) Suppl. Mar. 1929: 
69-77.— Business cycles have been international phe- 
nomena which were linked up with the credit economies 
of the various countries. These credit systems were 
largely centralized with London as a center and the 
Bank of England as the leader. Because London banks 
were responsible for a great share of the short-term 
lending of the world, and because the discount rate of 
the Bank of England influenced a large proportion of 
the international commercial business, the trade cycle 
was affected by the Bank’s credit policy. In the past 
the state of gold reserves was its chief guide to the reg- 
ulation of credit. Under the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act which came into effect recently, the paper 
currency of the country was once more placed in the 
hands of the Bank of England. It is therefore in a better 
position to control the flow of credit with an eye to 
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eliminating the fluctuations that characterize the busi- 
ness cycle.—A. Achinstein. 

7450. NIELSEN, AXEL. Hjemlige Renteforhold. 
[The domestic interest rate.] National¢kon. Tidsskr. 
67 (1) 1929: 22-40.—During recent years in Denmark 
the demand has arisen from many sides for a lower in- 
terest rate, either in the form of lowering the discount 
rate of the national bank, or lowering the interest rate 
on deposits both for savings banks and banks. Nielsen 
subjects these demands to closer examination and 
among other things points out that only an increase in 
domestic deposits can produce real lowering of the in- 
terest rate. In general, such an increase of deposits 
will make Denmark a capital exporting nation and 
thereby introduce a new spirit into industrial life. 
Furthermore, it is pointed out that the actual discount 
rate does not vary to the same degree as the official 
rate. For example, in 1913 there was only 0.32% 
difference, but in 1927 there was 1 % difference between 
the discount rate of the national bank and the in- 
terest rate on loans in the banks of Denmark. The 
author protests against permitting the interest rate on 
deposits to determine the loan rate since this can take 
place only in the event that the depositor held a mon- 
opoly. Finally the author discusses the relationship 
between banks and savings banks and points out that 
the increase in the interest rate will always operate to 
the advantage of the banks, while, on the other hand, 
savings banks with a fixed rated of interest will operate 
more cheaply.—Inst. of Econ. & Hist., Copenhagen. 

7451. REED, H. L. Federal Reserve policy and 
brokers’ loans. Amer. Econ. Rev. 19(1) Suppl. Mar. 
1929: 78-90.—In this paper Reed considers the ques- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system’s responsibility in 
relation to the rapid growth of brokers’ loans as a part 
of the general question of acentral bank’sresponsibilities. 
Is the growth of brokers’ loans one of various special 
problems with which reserve policy must cope as such, 
or can it be regarded simply from the standpoint of 
its influence upon the total mass of bank credit and 
handled under general principles applying to the con- 
trol of total credit? The author concludes that the 
latter is the case. The rate of growth in the volume of 
bank credit which is most conducive to uninterrupted 
trade activity has been indicated by experience; the 
reserve banks can control the rate of growth through 
changes in discount rates; and if control had been so 
exercised as to keep bank credit growing at the indicated 
rate, the present situation with regard to brokers’ 
loans would have been avoided.—Dorothy Brown 
Riefler. 

7452. TORNIER, KURT. Private Hypotheken- 
banken und der Wohnungsneubau. [Private real- 
estate-mortgage-banks and residential building.] Bank- 
Arch. 27(19) Jul. 1, 1928: 3867-370.—This article 
reviews the activity of the real-estate-mortgage banks 
in financing the erection of residential buildings 
in Germany since 1924 concluding that the funds for 
building purposes obtained by foreign loans have been 
quite insignificant compared to those obtained from 
German sources.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7453. UNSIGNED. Capital stock, surplus, and 
undivided profits of Chicago banks. Univ. Illinois, 
Business Research, Bull. #24. 1929: pp. 41.—The pur- 
pose of this study ‘‘is to trace the movement of the net 
worth of Chicago banks from 1900 through 1927, and 
also to show the changes which have taken place in the 
relative position of the component parts of the pro- 
prietorship, namely, capital stock, surplus, and un- 
divided profits. The movement of net worth in rela- 
tion to total resources and to aggregate net worth and 
deposits is also indicated.’”’ Net worth has increased 
during the period almost sixfold, maintaining a parallel 
movement with deposits. Of its component parts sur- 
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plus has made the largest gain. In 1900 resources 
averaged $8.04 for every dollar of net worth; in 1927, 
$8.92. In 1900 state banks had 40% of total net worth 
of all banks; in 1927, 64%. When banks are grouped 
by age a tendency is seen for both state and national 
banks to expand their net worth somewhat more 
rapidly during their early years than later. (Numerous 
charts and tables are given relative to topics indicated 
above.)—Lawrence Smith. \ 

7454. UNSIGNED. Central banking in Rumania. 
Statist. 113. (2662) Mar. 2, 1929: 346-347.—The history 
of the National Bank of Roumania is traced very briefly 
from its foundation in 1880 to the present time. Since 
Aug. 1927, the value of the currency has been compara- 
tively stable in international exchange markets, the 
lei being legally stabilized recently. Aspects in the pres- 
ent situation which call for improvement are: first, 
further assurance that the government will not inter- 
fere with central banking policy; secondly, attainment 
of more normal conditions with respect to interest 
rates.— Lawrence Smith. 

7455. UNSIGNED. Interpretation of the new 
Bank of England return. Annalist. 33(842) Mar. 8, 
1929: 469-470.—A comparison and analysis of the 
old and new Bank of England return which made its 
first appearance Nov. 28, 1928. In the new return, on 
the liabilities side of the Issue Department, Notes Is- 
sued are broken up into the separate items of those In 
Circulation and those In Banking Department. On 
the assets side there appears the new and important 
item of Other Government Securities. In the Banking 
Department, the item of Other Depositsis now separated 
into Bankers’ and Other Accounts. This separation 
furnishes one means of measuring the relative impor- 
tance of the central banking and private banking func- 
tions of the Bank, although it should be noted that 
Other Acounts includes the accounts of other govern- 
ments and of other central banks. Other Securities 
are now divided into Discounts and Advances, and 
Securities, the first item representing funds loaned by 
the Bank upon application made to it, and the second 
representing open market purchases upon the initia- 
tive of the Bank. Comparison of items in the old and 
new return cannot be directly made, primarily because 
of the amalgamation of the note issues. For example, 
the fiduciary issue is now very much larger and fluctua- 
tions in the demand for currency affect the account of 
the Bank in a way which they did not when these 
fluctuations were met by increasing or decreasing the 
supply of currency notes.—C. B. Hoover. 


7456. UNSIGNED. National bank of the Kingdom 


of the Serb, Croats and Slovenes, 1928. Graphical Inst. 
Narodna Misao, Lid., Belgrade. 1929: pp 59.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7457. UNSIGNED. Stockholders’ equity in Chicago 
banks. Univ. Illinois, Bureau Business Research, Bull. 
#28. 1929: pp. 33.—This is one of a series of studies of 
the middle western money market. It treats of capital 
stock, surplus, and undivided profits of Chicago banks 
at the beginning of 1928. Statistics are presented to 
show the geographical distribution of stock owner- 
ship, the proportion in the hands of bank directors, and 
the extent to which ownership is concentrated or scat- 
tered. Ratios of accumulated earnings to capital stock, 
of net worth to total resources, and of net worth to the 
aggregate of net worth and deposits are given for groups 
of banks divided on the basis of age. More than four- 
fifths of the total stock is owned by individuals. “Three- 
fourths of the state banks have not less than 95% of 
their stock owned by residents of Greater Chicago. In 
the case of national banks local ownership is not quite 
so pronounced. Almost one-third of the outstanding 
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stock of the state institutions is held by the directors of 
the banks. Not more than 18% of that of the national 
banks are thus owned.” Large banks have relatively 
less of their shares held by directors than small banks. 
Stock is widely distributed. There are close to 35,000 
stockholders, with an average holding of approximately 
481 shares. The older groups of banks show a relatively 
large position for surplus and undivided profits. In 
the case of state banks the average position of net 
worth to resources is 15% for those less than 10 years 
old; 10.8% for the banks between 10 and 25 years; and 
11.2% for the group of oldest banks.” Corresponding 
figures for the same groups of national banks are 
14.4%, 8.5%, and 10.8%. The proportion between net 
worth and the aggregate of net worth and deposits 
varies markedly between individual banks. _ (There 
are 13 tables and 6 charts presenting statistics. )— 
Lawrence Smith. 


7458. WALB, ERNST. Die Nachwuchsfrage im 
Bankgewerbe. [The problem of the young generation 
in German banking.] Bank-Arch. 27 (23-24) Sep. 1, 
1928: 435-439.—The author holds that candidates for 
executive positions in banks must have a university 
training in consequence of the highly specialized routine 
work which enables each employee to get acquainted 
with only a small part of his own organization and does 
not give him any idea of its position within the total 
economy. It is admitted that the present academic 
training in Germany is still too rigid and too formal and 
still lays too great a stress on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and too little stress on developing initiative and 
qualities of leadership.—G. Bielschowsky. 


7459. YOUNG, ROY A. Peace and world pros- 
perity. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci. 13(2) Jan. 1929: 126— 
131.—Cooperation between central banks rather than 
mutual jealousy has characterized the post-war period. 
The U.S. has come to the assistance of all the principal 
banks in the reconstruction of their currencies, and all 
the important banks of issue have joined together to 
support the smaller countries in reestablishing their 
currencies on a sound basis. This cooperation between 
central banks toward a common, end is developing 
mutual respect and understanding, which will be helpful 
in solving international financial problems long before 
they develop into causes of friction. Because of our 
large share of the world’s monetary gold stock, and our 
huge foreign investments, the Federal Reserve System 
has been placed in a position, since the war, to render 
valuable service to other countries. Sound domestic 
credit policy as well as the desire to be of service in 
war reconstruction have led the Federal Reserve System 
to take account of the effect of its policy upon the re- 
establishment and maintenance of the international 
gold standard. A review follows of the course of credit 
developments in the U. 8. since the middle of 1927, 
to illustrate how, by the alternate reductions of its 
discount rate and the purchase of governmental se- 
curities when credit conditions were tight here and 
abroad, and the subsequent sale of securities and ad- 
vancing of the discount rate when a firm money market 
was again desirable, the Federal Reserve Board was 
able to exert an influence upon the foreign as well as 
the domestic financial situation. The account shows 
not only how far conditions abroad may enter into the 
considerations upon which Federal Reserve policy is 
based, but also the extent to which financial conditions 
abroad have become an important factor in the domestic 
credit situation of the U. S. The writer concludes from 
the experience of the Federal Reserve Board that par- 
ticipation in world affairs is a matter of enlightened 
self-interest for the U. S— Henry Chalmers. 
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CREDIT 
(See also Entry 7253) 


_ 7460. REISCH, RICHARD. Uber das Wesen und 
die Wirkungen der Boérsenkredite. [On the nature and 
the effects of stock exchange credits.] Bank-Arch. 
28(9) Feb. 1, 1929: 154-162.—The author rejects 
Cassel’s view that loans to the stock exchange do not 
diminish the volume of credits available for commercial 
purposes. Cassel’s statement would be correct if the 
seller of securities made the funds obtained available 
for commercial purposes; as a matter of fact he usually 
reinvests them in some other speculative venture. For 
this reason, credits extended to stock exchange specula- 
tors during periods of a speculative boom do restrict the 
volume of credits available for industry and trade. The 
main drawback of these speculative credits does not 
consist in temporarily restricting the volume of com- 
mercial credits, but in encouraging a faulty use of funds. 
Stocks should as a rule be bought with funds destined 
for permanent investment. Stock exchange credits 
make it possible to buy them with short term funds des- 
tined for consumption at a future date, or with “‘fiduc- 
lary” credits, 7.e. credits created by the banks. The 
consequence of this may be the ‘freezing’ of short 
term funds, credit inflation and an economic crisis. 
The central banks have, therefore, a legitimate interest 
in regulating credits to the stock exchange. The 
method of regulation ts not dealt with; the author re- 
marks that this task would be difficult, but not impossi- 
ble, if the central bank has a “‘great moral influence and 
a great material strength.’’-—G. Bielschowsky. 


FINANCE AND 
FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 


(See also Entries 7208, 7253, 7268, 7406, 7450, 
7451, 7457, 7459, 7505) 


7461. ARZET, R. Neuere Entwicklungstendenzen 
im amerikanischen Investment-Trust-Geschéft. [The 
latest tendencies in the American investment trust 
business.] Bank-Arch. 28(12) Mar. 15, 1929: 217- 
222.—The longevity of the boom on the New York 
stock exchange is largely attributed to the activity of 
the investment trusts. They perpetuated the boom by 
their purchase of stock and by their issues of their own 
securities. Their constant readiness to absorb large 
amounts of securities has resulted in weakening the 
effectiveness of any bearish movement. Even if they 
reverse their policy and reduce their stock holdings, as 
happened during the later phases of the present boom, 
they still promote bullish movements by loaning their 
funds on call. The latest developments in the character 
and organization of the investment trusts tend to enlarge 
their influence on the stock market. The preponderance 
of the unrestricted management trust and of the trading 
corporation among the investment trusts newly founded, 
the increase in their capital power, their association with 
big commercial banks and, finally, their specializa- 
tion in certain groups of industries (like oil, rubber, 
tobacco) are likely to have this effect.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7462. BAUER, LOTHAR. Amerikanische In- 
vestment-Trusts. [American investment trusts.] Wart- 
schaftskurve. 8(1) Mar. 1929: 81-90.—The author 
gives a brief history of investment trusts in America 
with a description of the principal types. During 1928 
there wasa tendency for greater development of the spec- 
ulative type of trust. (Statistical tables.)—C. Whitney. 

7463. BROCKDORFF, von. Die Rechtsgiiltig- 
keit der iiblichen Finanzierungsvertrage im Automo- 
bilhandel. [The legal status of the customary financing 
agreements in the automobile trade (Germany).] 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 
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Hisenbahn wu. Verkehrsrechtliche Entscheidungen u. 
Abhandl. 47(1) Oct. 1928: 29-36.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7464. EVANS, GEORGE H. Early history of 
preferred stock in the United States. Amer. Econ. Rev. 
19(1) Mar. 1929: 43-58.—The appearance of preferred 
stocks as an instrument of finance is traced back further 
than ever before—its first use being dated by the 
writer in 1836 when it was used by certain Maryland 
internal improvement companies. The early utilization 
of this device as an emergency measure is emphasized, 
and the provisions of the first employments of preferred 
stock indicate this feature. Commonly the preferential 
feature of this financial instrument as regards dividends 
was to lapse when the issuing enterprise became pros- 
perous enough to pay dividends upon all its stock. 
Again the point is emphasized that preferred stock in 
the pre-Civil War period was looked upon as a sort of 
mortgage. Incorporating evidence upon the legal posi- 
tion of preferred stocks in these early days, this study 
forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of corporate securities.—A. H. Cole. 

7465. LIFSCHUTZ, ALEX. Die russischenVorkriegs- 
schulden. [The Russian pre-war debts.] Bank-Arch. 
Feb. 1, 1929: 162-165.—An ‘‘association for the pro- 
tection of the interests of German owners of Russian 
securities’? has been founded with the purpose of ob- 
taining from Russia a recognition of her pre-war 
debts. The article deals with the question whether or 
not this aim is compatible with the Treaty of Rapallo 
concluded between Russia and Germany.  Lifschiitz’ 
answer is negative; he holds that by this treaty Germany 
has renounced all claims upon Russia for herself and 
for her citizens. Schiffer holds the contrary view main- 
taining that only Germany’s public claims (vélkerrecht- 
liche Ansprtiche) have been renounced.—G. Bielschow- 


sky. 

7466. MALLS, RICHARD. Neuzeitliche Sicher- 
ungsformen fiir Nachkriegsanleihen. [Post-war 
methods of safeguarding loans.] Bank-Arch. 27 (22) 
Aug. 15, 1928: 421-423.—The gold clause is now being 
universally used for safeguarding long-term loans 
against monetary depreciation. In its present form, 
however, the gold clause does not require payment in 
actual gold coins (as before the war), but for the pay- 
ment of the equivalent of a certain quantity of gold in 
the currency of the debtor country. The methods of safe- 
guarding loans by using certain staple commodities, like 
coal, iron or rye, as standards of deferred payment or by 
resorting to index figures for the same purpose, have 
been definitely abandoned. The safeguarding of loans 
against default by the debtor is largely done by the use 
of special mortgages or other forms of collateral. In 
case of loans to foreign governments, the fiscal control 
of the debtor country by its creditors is now being 
practiced to an extent hitherto unknown.—G. Brel- 
schowsky. ) 

7467. SPRING-RICE, D. The financial machinery 
of the city of London. Jour. Inst. Bankers (London). 
50(1) Jan. 1929: 5-15; (2) Feb. 1929: 76-86; (3) Mar. 
1929: 123-135.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7468. UNSIGNED. Séance annuelle du, Comité 
permanent de l'Institut International de 1’Epargne. 
[The annual meeting of the permanent committee of 
the International Institute for Saving.] Epargne du 
Monde. 3(6) 1928:—The article includes the report of 
the meeting held in Cologne in June, 1928, and the pro- 
posed agenda for the second international congress for 
saving to be held in 1929.—Guor. degli Econ. 

7469. UNSIGNED. L’épargne du monde en 1927. 
[World saving in 1927.] Epargne du Monde. 3(7) & 
(8) 1928:—Data are presented on the growth of say- 
ing deposits in 29 countries from the period preceding 
the war until 1927, and on the distribution of the world 
savings according to the character of the institutions 
whether state or private. Information is given concern’ 
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ing the general trend of saving in 1927, the fluctuations 
of saving deposits, the investment of capital, the varia- 
tion in the rate of interest, and the laws regulating 
saving in Germany, Austria, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 
—Gior. degli Econ. 


PRICES 
(See also Entries 6791, 7231, 7242, 7263, 7417, 
: 7475) 


7470. EDIE, L. D. Gold economics and stable 
prices. Jour. Pol. Econ. 37(1) Feb. 1929: 1-30.— 
Economies in gold usage now employed are. not adequate 
to support an expansion of bank reserves, notes, and 
deposits such as to maintain a stable price level over 
the long-time period. On the basis of dates between 
which price levels were at approximately equal heights, 
both in the U. S. and abroad, 4.3% may be assumed as 
an approximate pre-war annual growth requirement in 
the gold money stock of the U. S. and 2.4% for the 
outside world in order to maintain a stable price level. 
During periods when actual rates of increase were less 
than the above rates price levels moved downward; 
when they were exceeded price levels tended upward. 
Similarly calculated the growth requirement in the U. S. 
of money in circulation was 3.5%, and of individual 
deposits 6.8%. For the U.S. from 1913 to 1927 the 
actual rate of increase in monetary gold stock was 6.6% 
annually and in individual deposits 8.9%, both in excess 
of growth requirements, assumed to be the same as in 
the pre-war period. The excess gold stock of the Federal 
Reserve System does permit for a short time adding to 

- our stock at less than an annual rate of 4.3% without a 
reduction in the price level. It will require about four 
years for the U. S. to grow up to its excess stock assum- 
ing no exportation of gold. After a short period, “given 
the existing banking law and structure, we are headed 
toward a situation in which price stabilization is unat- 
tainable.’”” The most serious obstacle to a more effec- 
tive use of monetary gold throughout the world lies in 
present methods of note issue, including Federal Re- 
serve notes. ‘‘We devise many new schemes to effect 
gold economy, but reach early limits to economy as 
long as more than two-thirds of our gold stock is con- 
sumed as backing for that one-tenth of our media of 
exchange which consists of currency.” (There are 
thirteen tables presenting the quantitative basis for 
the above conclusions.)—Lawrence Smith. 

7471. EDITOR OF THE STATIST. Wholesale 
prices of commodities in 1928. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc. 
92 (2) 1929: 239-255 —R. M. Woodbury. 

7472. MOMBERT, PAUL. Preise und Léhne. 
[Prices and wages.] Bank-Arch. 27(5) Dec. 1, 1928: 
69-73.— Attempts to raise real wages by raising money 
wages in Germany are ill-advised at the present moment 
because a rise in wages would inevitably result in a rise 
of prices, the high rate of interest preventing a substi- 
tution of machinery for human labor. A more promising 
means towards this end would be a policy of lowering 
retail prices, by reducing taxes, reducing the discrep- 
ancy between retail and wholesale prices and prevent- 
ing abuses of monopolies.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7473. SPRAGUE, O. M. W. Price stabilization. 
Amer. Econ. Rev. 19(1) Suppl. Mar. 1929: 61-68.— 
Suggested “monetary measures and credit policies de- 
signed to maintain a maximum degree of stability in the 
commodity price level” and certain limiting conditions. 
The general price level is subject to the influences of 
many factors and evidences various types of change, 
any or all of which may be active at a given time or 
place. Long period price trends seem most likely to 
yield: to control, but only if there is concerted action 
among the various countries. Even with the general 


ECONOMIC CYCLES 
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secular trend of prices effectively eliminated there may 
occur price level changes peculiar to individual countries ~ 
because of their relative financial and trade positions. In 
regard to cyclical price changes central banks may take 
energetic measures to restrain further credit expansion 
after prices have been rising rapidly and after there is 
evidence of widespread speculative buying in commodity 
markets. Our experience gives us no clue, however, as 
to whether or not central banks can impose restraints 
at an earlier stage. Price changes are not the only factor 
to be considered in determining credit policies, in fact, 
they may at times be disregarded. For measuring the 
course of prices a proper index must indicate general 
changes in unit money costs of production. Assuming 
“definite recognition of the limitations to which price 
stabilization is subject’? an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act directing the reserve banks to use their 
powers to maintain price stabilization might prove 
serviceable.—Frederick E. Croxton. 

7474. UNSIGNED. Price fixing in Italy. Indus. & 
Labor Infor. 28(8) Nov. 19, 1928: 239.—The fixing of 
prices of food products and the supervision of markets in 
Italy have been made functions of the provincial economic 
councils. A permanent price committee is to determine 
the cost price of food products of prime necessity and 
to fix the basic price at which such products may be 
retailed. The local magistrates retain the right to 
regulate maximum prices according to the rules laid 
down by the. National Statistical Institute.— Agric. 
Econ. Literature. 


ECONOMIC CYCLES 
(See also Entries 6788, 7298, 7414, 7449) 


7475. ANDERSON, BENJAMIN M. Two ‘‘New 
eras” compared: 1896-1903 and 1921-1928. Chase 
Econ. Bull. 9(1) Feb. 11, 1929: 3-24——Two “new 
eras’ in the U. S. are compared, namely, 1896 to 1903 
and 1921 to 1928. They were alike in the following re- 
spects: (1) both were inaugurated and accompanied 
by a rapid growth in monetary gold stock, 122.9 and 
48.8% respectively, the whole world sharing in the 
increase in gold of the earlier period, while in the later 
it represented an abnormal concentration in the U 
alone; (2) both saw a resultant rapid expansion of 
credit, bank deposits increasing in the earlier by 123.9 
and in the later by 44.9%; (8) both exhibited an im- 
mense increase in bank loans against stock and bond 
collateral and a great growth in bank holdings of se- 
curities, chiefly bonds, and a relative decline in bank 
holdings of commercial paper; (4) both were character- 
ized by rapidly rising prices in the stock market, great 
increases in new security issues, and a growing interest 
in stocks as compared with bonds; (5) in both low inter- 
est rates generally prevailed. These two ‘‘new eras” 
possessed elements of difference as follows: (1) money 
in circulation increased 58.7% in the earlier, but de- 
creased 2.4% in the later; (2) physical volume of 
production increased 43% in the first as against 35% 
in the second, a comparison which is much more marked 
when measured in terms of value, due to rising prices 
following 1896, but little change following 1921; (3) 
all the major elements in American economic life shared 
in the earlier prosperity, while agriculture has not in 
this; (4) the present era, to a much greater extent than 
the old “new era,” has been financial rather than in- 
dustrial or commercial. ‘‘New eras spend their force 
and things become humdrum again.” This was so 
after 1903. Among conclusions drawn are: (1) “that 
our ‘new era’ is not, after all, so very new in principle”; 
(2) “that eras of speculation are fond of developing 
theories which will Justify their speculative activities, 
and that the theory that a ‘new era’ has come, in which 
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old economic laws are suspended, is as useful as any 
other for this purpose.”” (Numerous statistical tables 
are included.)— Lawrence Smith. 

7476. ESPINOSA, AGOSTINO DEGLI. Gli indici 
del movimento economico Italiano alla fine del 1928. 
[Italian economic indices at the end of 1928.] Indici 
del Movimento Econ. Italiano. 3(4) Dec. 1928: 5-10.— 
R. M. Woodbury. 

7477. LANSBURGH, ALFRED. Die abgebogene 
Konjunktur. [The deflected development of business 
conditions.] Bank. (il) Nov. 1928: 659-668 & (12) 
Dec. 1928: 723-730.—The year 1928 was expected to 
be a period of business recession and of business depres- 
sion in Germany. The expected recession, however, 
did not materialize to any considerable extent because 
German industry has been able to offset the decline in its 
domestic sales by the increase of its exports. This in- 
crease of exports has been made possible by a relative 
rise of the price level in France and in the U. S., which 
in France has been caused by the influx of foreign ex- 
change and its conversion into francs and in the U. S. 
by the policy of easy money pursued by the Federal 
Reserve Board. These forces, then, have tended to 
“deflect”? business developments in Germany from their 
expected course.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7478. LAVONIUS, W. A. Goda tider och darliga. 
Konjunkturvaxlingarnas natur i Finlands ekonomiska 
liv. [Prosperity and hard times. The nature of economic 
changes in the economic life of Finland.] kon. 
Samfundets Tidskr. (15) 1929: 46-98.—If one deter- 
mines, with Cassel, the high and low points of the 
economic cycle by means of a curve showing the world’s 
iron production from year to year and if with this is 
correlated a series of statistical data gathered by the 
statistical department of the bank of Finland it would 
show that the factors which, between 1893 and 1913, 
produced favorable business conditions in Finland were 
the low rate loans abroad and the improved condition 
of the lumber market in England. On the other hand, 
changed conditions in the harvest production of Fin- 
land, at least since 1900, cannot be regarded as a pri- 
mary factor in the fluctuations of business conditions. 
If one seeks, however, for the causes of business fluc- 
tuations abroad, especially in England, the sharp rise 
in the interest rate in the time of crises raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the central bank might not have 
minimized the fluctuations in economic life. The avail- 
able material fails to furnish an answer to this question. 
Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that the bank of 
Finland in times of crisis has been able to increase 
its discounting to a high degree and to this extent 
function as a central bank. (12 graphs.)—Inst. of Hon. 
& Hist., Copenhagen. 

7479. PEARSELL, C. W. Industrial fluctuations in 
South Africa. Comml. Bull. of South Africa. 6(74) Mar. 
1929: 409, 420.—R. M. Woodbury. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


(See also Entries 7217, 7327, 7374, 7404, 7583, 
7585, 7636, 7753, 7830, 7893) 


GENERAL 


7480. BRAILSFORD, H. N. Das_ werktatige 
Indien. [The working class in India.] Arbeit. 6(1) 
Jan. 1929: 1-12.—The article is, in the main, a review 
of a book published under the title given above, the 
authors of which are two German trade union leaders 
(Karl Schrader and Franz Joseph Furtwangler). The 
main conclusion reached in this book, to the effect that 
working conditions in India are characterized by ex- 
tremely low wages, long working hours and brutal 
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treatment of the workers by their superiors, are fully 
endorsed. Wages are, as a rule, below the minimum of 
existence, which in Bombay amounts to 60 M ($15) 
for a family of 4-5 persons. This wage is paid only to 
the highest skilled workers (the weavers), while un- 
skilled male workers get between 15 and 20 M per 
month and the highest monthly wage for women 
amounts to 15 M. The consequence is an appalling 
extent of female and child labor. The explanation of the 
low wage level by the low productivity of labor is 
unsound. This low productivity is mainly a fault of 
employers, due to poor technical equipment, poor ven- 
tilation, etc. Even taking account of differences in 
productivity wages in India amount, at the utmost, to 
60% of wages in Lancashire. Profits, on the other hand, 
amount in the hemp-industry, for example, to a figure 
6 to 8 times larger than the aggregate wage disburse- 
ments. Coal mines frequently pay 100-120 % dividends. 
The prospect of improvement: of present conditions 
lies in the gradual formation of a class-conscious in- 
dustrial proletariat, a process which is going on very 
rapidly. Due mainly to the activity of Mahatma Ghandi 
assisted by wealthy followers of his, trade unions have 
been and are being founded with the purpose not only 
of improving the lot of the worker, but also of educating 
him. In both directions considerable success has been 
already achieved.—G@. Bielschowsky. 


7481. BUTLER, H. B. Labour in South Africa. 
South African Outlook. 58(686) Jul. 1928: 135-138. 
—Agricultural and labor conditions in Zululand and 
Southern Rhodesia are traced. ‘“‘At present about one- 
eighth of the land [of Zululand] is in native occupation 
supporting about one-half of the native population 
while the other half findsemployment with the European 
farmers and in the towns. The competition for native 
labor between these two classes of employment is 
increasing, and, as in most countries, urban wages are 
generally much higher than rural. According to the 
Minority Report of the Economic and Wage Commis- 
sion, native wages, where rations and quarters are given, 
range from 6s. to 50s. a month, to which is often added 
some rights of tilling and grazing. ‘Where no rations or 
privileges are given, they range from 15s. to -105s. 
There are many cases where payment is entirely in 
kind.’’’ Although forced labor has been abolished for 
many years in the Union of South Africa, “its discus- 
sion is recognized as the first step towards treating 
internationally the problem of native labor, which is 
the paramount problem in every African territory south 
of the Equator.’’ Southern Rhodesia which has been 
occupied by white men for less than 40 years, has an 
area of 149,000 square miles, a native population of 
850,000 and a European population of less than 40,000, 
This disproportion simplifies the labor problem since 
the scarcity of white artisans creates an economic ladder 
for the natives. The agricultural and mineral develop- 
ment of the country is proceeding so rapidly that the 
demand for native labor is such that wages are steadily 
rising. The competition for native labor is growing 
throughout Africa. Territories wish to keep their own 
natives for local development, but have passed no 
restrictions to prevent them from going into other col- 
onies where they can improve their wages and condi- 
tions. Native administration in Rhodesia is improving 
rapidly. ‘‘The rapid disintegration of tribal society and 
with it the undermining of habitual control of chiefs 
and parents which was its foundation, has created a 
problem of immense difficulty, particularly in regard 
to juveniles, who in order to escape authority, are 
drifting into the towns where they were subject to no 
sort of educative or disciplinary influence and often 
obtained undesirable employment.’ Evidence that 
the government is improving and systematizing native 
education is presented. The Union of South Africa, how- 
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ever, still faces the “immense problem” of bridging 
“the gulf between the scientific knowledge and indi- 
vidualistic conceptions of the twentieth century [on 
the one hand], and a social system, [on the other hand] 
based on communal land ownership, governed by more 
or less absolute chiefs, and largely ruled by superstition. 
This vast transition, which required a thousand years 
to effect in Europe, is being pushed with great rapidity 
in Africa.”— Norman EH. Himes. 

7482. KERSCHAGL, RICHARD. Der Ange- 
stelltenabbau in den Bankbetrieben. [The reduction of 
the clerical force in banks.] Zeitschr. f. Betriebswirtsch. 
5 (11) 1928: 839-850.—The article is based on Austrian 
experience. The advantages of a reduction in the clerical 
force for the employer consist in (1) saving in salaries; 
(2) better working discipline; and (8) possibility of 
introducing technical and managerial improvement. 
Its main disadvantage is found, so far as the employer 
is concerned, in the difficulty of finding fair and effec- 
tive methods of reducing the number of employees. 
The advantages for the employee are found in obtain- 
ing higher salaries for more efficient work. The main 
disadvantage is unemployment and greater difficulty 
of advancement.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7483. POBLETE TRONCOSO, MOISES. La 
evoluci6n de las condiciones del trabajo en América 
Latina. [The evolution of conditions of labor in Latin 
America.] Nueva Democracia. 10(6) Jun. 1929: 8- 
10; 31-32.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7484. SMITH, L. A. A pension system for water 
works employees. Jour. Amer. Water Works Assn. 
21(1) Jan. 1929: 31-34.—Gives advantages and out- 
lines the principal features of a pension system.—R. 
M. Woodbury. 

7485. UNSIGNED. International land workers’ 
federation, Biennial Congress. Indus. and Labour 
Infor. 28(4) Oct. 22, 1928: 108-113.—A brief account 
of two resolutions adopted by the International Land 
Workers’ Federation at its fifth congress in Prague, 
Sep. 23-25, 1928, dealing with collective agreements 
in agriculture and wages and working conditions of 
forestry workers.— Agric. Econ. Literature. 

7486. UNSIGNED. Agricultural employees in 
Czechoslovakia. Indus. and Labor Infor. 28(4) Oct. 
22, 1928: 114-116.—A summary of the ‘General 
Principles” recently revised by the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Agriculture ‘for the regulation of the work- 
ing and wages conditions of all groups of higher em- 
ployees on estates in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia.’ 
—Agric. Econ. Literature. 


LABOR MOVEMENTS AND 
ORGANIZATION 


(See also Entries 7117, 7307, 7445, 7544, 7695, 
7738, 7740) 


7487. ANFOSSO, C. A. Evoluzione sindacale. 
[The development of trade unionism.] Mercurio. 1928: 
107.—A short summary of the development of the vari- 
ous corporative institutions from their origin in the 
Greco-Roman age and their disappearance in the earlier 
Middle-Ages to their return in the following centuries. 
Then capitalism suppressed these institutions; but they 
appeared again in the 19th century as syndicates of 
employees and of employers; these two elements have 
been regulated and organized in Italy by recent special 
legislation.—Gior. degli Econ. 

7488. COOKE, MORRIS L. Some observations 
on workers’ organizations. Amer. Federationist. 36 (1) 
Jan. 1929: 23-35.—Cooke challenges the American 
management movement in its neglect of “the greatest 
unthought-out problem in industry’””—the organization 
of the workers—and “‘suggests possible lines of a healthy 
evolution to those not entirely satisfied with the present 
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industrial situation.” Recent changes, he contends, 
have created an industrial situation in which the 
employers, without any difficulty, can ignore if not 
restrict organization of labor. ‘This is socially un- 
desirable. If organization is beneficial from the stand- 
point of the national industrial situation, is it not a 
matter for consideration by professional management 
engineers? If the desirability of collective bargaining 
is conceded, it must also be conceded that it must be 
based, not upon the formation of isolated company 
unions in which the workers are without financial, 
technical and political resources, but upon three major 
tenets which he believes are the basis for industrial 
control: (1) A fair bargaining position for the workers’ 
group: (2) acceptance of the validity of the scientific 
method; and (3) organization on a sufficiently broad 
geographic scale and by varieties of work to assure the 
workers the best that is known and thought on matters 
under their scrutiny. Cooke does not commend as a 
whole the policies and leadership of organized labor 
but he sees in the ‘‘new”’ industrial situation a very 
definite need for the development of new principles 
of industrial cooperation, which can be brought about 
by the organization of the workers as a functional 
aspect of the industrial process, equipped to consider 
not only wages, hours and working conditions, but also 
questions concerning the production and distribution 
of the product.—Lewis L. Lorwin & Margaret D. 
Meyer. 

7489. MILNE-BAILEY, W. Die englische Ge- 
werkschaftsbewegung und die Wirtschaftsdemokratie. 
[Trade unionism in England and industrial democracy.] 
Arbeit. 5(6) Jun. 1928: 371-378; (7) Jul. 1928: 433- 
444.—The progress of industrial democracy in England 
takes place by small and scarcely visible steps rather 
than by sweeping acts of industrial legislation. It is, 
in the main, the result of individual agreements be- 
tween trade unions and employers by which the former 
gradually widen the scope of their influence and con- 
trol. The movement towards industrial peace and 
cooperation inaugurated by Sir Alfred Mond holds 
the promise of more rapid progress in future. No matter 
what its immediate result is, however, there is no 
doubt that in time the trade unions will realize their 
aim of exercising an effective control over working 
conditions and employment. There can be no fixed 
method for pursuing this aim; the method has to be 
constantly changed, since the capitalist economy alsu 
undergoes constant changes.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7490. MUNTNER, FRITZ. Innerer Aufbau und 
verbandspolitische Ziele des Verbandes der Gemeinde- 
und Staatsarbeiter. [Organization and policy of the 
union of municipal and state workers.] Arbeit. 5 (10) 
Oct. 1928: 636-647.—This article deals with the 
history of trade unionism among workers employed 
by public utilities which in Germany are owned and 
operated by states and municipalities. The stability — 
of employment and the fact of public ownership to- 
gether have been responsible for a tendency towards 
assimilating the status of the public utility employee 
to that of a member of the civil service. This pecu- 
liarity has profoundly influenced trade union strategy 
in wage disputes. It has induced them to obtain im- 
provements in working conditions mainly by influencing 
public opinion and municipal administrations resorting 
to strikes only in case of extremities. It has also made 
them lay greater stress on the “social” part of working 
agreements (i.e. the provisions concerning pensions, 
vacations, wage payments in case of sickness, etc.) 
than on wage rates.—G@. Bielschowsky. 

7491. RIEMANN, GUSTAV.  Kriftesammlung 
und Krafteauswirkung im  Fabrikarbeiterverband. 
[Organization and activity of the union of unskilled 
workers. | _Arbeit. 5(9) Sep. 1929: 565-576.—The 
Fabrikarbeiterverband was originally planned as a 
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large union comprising all unskilled workers. It 
gradually became the union of the workers employed 
in those industries which were developed in the late 
19th century and which, consequently, engaged in 
productive activities which were not thought of when 
the original unions were founded. Such industries 
are the cement, tile, rubber and chemical industries. 
The success of the union is demonstrated by the rise 
of its membership which has been continuous save for 
a setback during the crisis following the stabilization 
of the mark and by the increasing number of collective 
agreements which it has been able to conclude. This 
success is mainly attributed to the socialist ideology 
which has been an effective substitute for the pride of 
craftsmanship (Berufsethos) in embuing workers with 
_the spirit of solidarity.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7492. RIMEMSBERGER, E. F. Der I.G.B. im 
Rahmen der gewerkschaftlichen Gesamtentwickelung. 
[The Amsterdam International and the general develop- 

iment of trade unionism.] Arbezt. 5(12) Dec. 1928: 
729-744.—The article consists of two parts, the first 
dealing with the development of the trade unions 
belonging to the Amsterdam International, the second 
describing the activities of the International itself. 
Following the decline in membership and power of the 
trade unions in all European countries during the 
period 1922-1926 there has been during the last two 
years a substantial increase in trade union influence 

-and membership. At the same time there has been a 

notable tendency of establishing stable working con- 
ditions by long-term collective agreements with em- 
ployers’ organizations. The principle of waging class 
war for its own sake has been largely abandoned. This 

-change in attitude is most pronounced in France, the 
home of syndicalism. The role played by the Inter- 
national during this period has been too modest. The 
‘direct activities of the International could not be wide- 
spread on account of lack of means, but its propagan- 
distic activities could have been larger. The Inter- 
national should not only demand information from its 
national branches as to the policy which they have 
pursued, but should also offer suggestions as to the 
policy which they should pursue. The International 
seems to be somewhat handicapped in its initiative by 

the fact of its residing in a country which has shown 
the smallest progress towards industrial democracy.— 
G. Bielschowsky. 

7493. ROSS, L. Australian labour. Socialist Rev. 
(35) Dec. 1928: 18-26——The Australian workers 
benefited little by the state’s going into industry, 
because as state competition lowered prices, the 
-arbitration courts reduced wages. Australian Labour 
Party reformism, instead of trying to control economic 
conditions, has been at the mercy of high profits of 
the capitalists. Labour premiers are more interested 
in helping private companies than in trying to national- 
ize them. Reformism means that capitalism must be 
strengthened in order to give better conditions to the 
workers; and if economic conditions grow worse, the 
conditions of the workers can no longer be improved. 
_A period of depression is setting in. The problem is 
how to control the life of the community so that decent 
conditions are not limited by the prosperity of capital- 
ists. The Labour party instead of blaming capitalism 
for its evils, blames the state or federal government. 
But Labour governments break strikes and suppress the 
working class just as ordinary capitalists would. 

- Though they are elected with a clear majority, and can 

make the constitution what they wish, they allow 
themselves to be bound by the existing constitution. 

_ They drop the working class platform declarations on 
which they were elected, and claim that they are 
ruling for every one. If the Labour party is to act like 
any other party, there is no reason for its existence. 
It should frame a policy whereby socialism can be 
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consciously 
De Leon. 

7494. SCHAEFFER, KARL. 
und das Bildungsproblem. [Printers and higher 
education.] Arbeit. 5(12) Dec. 1928: 753-764.— 
Printers constitute the largest percentage among 
workers trying for a higher education. Printers’ unions 
and associations offer the best opportunities for mem- 
bers for self-instruction through libraries, etc.—G@. 
Bielschowsky. 

7495. SHIMMONS, EARL E. The twilight of the 
A.F. of L. Amer. Mercury. 16(63) Mar. 1929: 287- 
295.—The ideology of the American Federation of 
Labor is still that of Samuel Gompers— that economic 
power is the magic key unlocking all doors and that 
organization opens the door to power. The war doubled 
the membership of the A.F. of L., ‘but on the spiritual 
side it suffered heavy losses. Its idealistic minority was 
disheartened and is still soul-sick.’”” Works councils 
and the open-shop drive reduced membership by more 
than 1,000,000 after the war, and the affiliated unions 
were practically driven out of the trustified industries. 
Gompers left a highly-perfected machine, but the lead- 
ers today “like most men of the second generation 
are more interested in conserving their heritage than 
in seeking new worlds to conquer.’’ Apathy in the 
American labor movement is partly due to loss of 
confidence in this leadership. Economic forces are 
working against a continued dominance of the A.F. 
of L. Coal, competing with oil and electricity, is a 
badly disorganized industry. Textile and other indus- 
tries are moving southward, but workers there are 
not easily organized and public opinion is adverse to 
collective bargaining. In the automobile industry, 
“straight-line production, whereby men became cogs 
in an almost automatic machine, presented a problem 
that the minds of nineteenth century craft unionists 
could not solve.”’— Royal H. Montgomery. 

7496. UNSIGNED. California-Mexican labor in 
the Imperial Valley. Monthly Labor Rev. 28(3) Mar. 
1929: 59-65.—About 20,000, or more than a third 
of the people in Imperial County, California, are 
Mexicans. About 50% of the Mexicans in this district 
are town residents; however, most of those who reside 
in the towns are agricultural laborers whose homes are 
located near the ranches on which they work. Much of 
the labor is migratory, shifting locations according to 
crop conditions. Absentee ownership, tenant farming, 
and generally unstable conditions characterize agri- 
culture in this part of California. From 1910 to 1925 
tenant farming decreased in the entire state, but in 
this section it increased from 31.8% to 46.7%. The 
current daily wage rate in the valley for Mexican 
general ranch workers is from $2.50 to $3 usually for 
nine hours of labor. These rates are exclusive of board. 
Rates per hour are ordinarily 30 to 36 cents. Opinions 
vary widely on the desirability of Mexican labor. 
In 1926 in the San Diego Imperial district almost 
all the complaints made by the Mexicans to the Cali- 
fornia labor commissioner were wage complaints. The 
inability to pay is the principal reason for the non- 
payment of wages. With a few exceptions Mexican 
labor is not found in the trades which ordinarily come 
within the scope of unionized labor, though in 1928 a 
Mexican union was formed in the Imperial Valley. 
The State Housing Commissioner’s inspectors try to 
enforce certain minimum standards in the housing of 
agricultural labor in the valley, but they have had a 
good deal of trouble in attempting to maintain such 
standards. The support of poverty-stricken Mexicans 
does not seem to be a heavy burden on the Imperial 
Valley community. An appreciable amount of the 
relief is provided by the Mexicans themselves. On the 
whole the Mexican laborers constitute a class apart with 
a culture of its own. Social ostracism is maintained 
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by the combination of racial, class, and cultural differ- 
ences.—E. H. Cummins. 

7497. UNSIGNED. Civil liability of members 
of unincorporated labor unions. Harvard Law Rev. 
42(4) Feb. 1929: 550-555.—The civil liability of 
members of unincorporated labor unions has not been 
defined either by courts or law writers. There is only 
the generalization that substantive law is applicable. 
Neither contract nor tort liability has been formulated 
in principle. In these latter cases liability generally 
depends on the rules of agency or of torts. As associa- 
-tions may be for profit or may be non-profit associations, 
the distinction applied to the cases is not clear. But 
to classify labor unions exclusively as the one or the 
other is not satisfactory. Again it 1s not supposed that 
a laborer joining a union clothes the officials with 
authority to pledge his general credit. Serious problems 
develop at every point. Courts have endeavored to 
obviate some of these difficulties by resorting to an 
improper extension of conspiracy. A possible way out 
of the situation might be to facilitate action against the 
funds of the unions. ‘‘With a substantial remedy thus 
afforded the injured party, the courts will be less eager 
to stretch principles of agency, tort and conspiracy in 
order to impose immediate and complete individual 
liability.” —G. G. Groat. 

7498. UNSIGNED. Freedom of association. IJn- 
ternational Labour Office, Studies & Reports. Series A. 
(30) 1928: pp. 408.—Freedom of association as a 
legal right has evolved distinctively in each of the 
following countries: Germany, Former Dual Monarchy 
of Austria Hungary, Hungary, Czechoslovakian Repub- 
lic, Poland, Baltic States (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania), 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. A review 
in each country of the national legislation relative to 
trade unions, of the relevant legal decisions, of the 
administrative practice and of the actual position of 
trade unions shows diverse manifestations -of this 
concept under the law and in fact. They appear in 
tracing in each of these countries; (1) the history of 
the trade union movement and the trade union law, (2) 
the present legal status of association, and (8) the 
possible forms of action by the trade unions in various 
departments of social and economic life. The right of 
combination for trade union purposes is sometimes, 
as in Germany, based upon legislation, sometimes, as 
in Austria, upon a general law of association guaranteed 
as a constitutional right and at other times, as in 
Hungary, upon ministerial orders without either 
legislative or constitutional guarantee but dependent 
upon the discretionary power of the government. With 
distinctions of origin arise other pecularities of growth 
and of legal limitation in association in each of the 
countries studied. Bibliography for each country.— 
Agnes M. H. Byrnes. 

7499. UNSIGNED. Freedom of association. IJn- 
ternational Labour Office. Studies & Reports. Series A. 
(31) 1928: pp. 400.—Uniform studies on the freedom 
of association in seven countries of southern Europe 
show evidence of a distinct origin and of a peculiar 
development in each of these countries. They comprise 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, Bulgaria and Rumania. These monographs 
are a continued series of a previous volume of thirteen 
countries of central and northern Europe. Peculiarities 
of the law and in fact appear as one surveys in each 
country the history of trade union legislation and the 
trade union movement from the beginning up to the 
present time the present legal status of association 
among workers and employers, the activities of trade 
unions in economic, political and social life, the legal 
limitations set upon these activities, and the legal 
regulation of association of state employees. Of added 
interest in this series is the development of association 
which is founded upon state intervention in social 
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relations. This modern national cooperative organize 
tion of industry manifests itself politically in Italy am 
in Spain. (Bibliography for each country.)—Agni 
M. H. Byrnes. . 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(See also Entry 7329) 


7500. BAUMANN, PAUL. L’obligation de pai 
dans le contrat collectif. [The obligation to peace i 
collective agreements.] Rev. Syndicale Suisse. (¢ 
Mar. 1929: 65-76.—The struggle for better wages ani 
conditions, and the effort to control it by collectiv 
agreements, lead to conflicting theories and interpre 
tations. The Swiss Federal Tribunal, following thi 
practice in other countries, had adopted the principh 
that the obligation to keep peace is not absolute but 
relative. A struggle may not be undertaken agains| 


because they are not covered by the agreement, cf 
discharges union spokesman for opposing him on thij 
issue. Questions may also arise concerning not thi 
conditions of labor, but the local, national, or intez} 
national labor movement. To compel the workers ti 
keep peace in these cases would deny them the righ] 
to participate fully in the labor movement. Liberty cq 
action remains in all cases not covered by the agree 
ment, and the Federal Tribunal has so decided. If th 
employers could assure labor that the social questio 
no longer existed for either, the workers might renouncj 
such activity. But this condition is not realizable. I] 
Germany and Scandinavia, where collective agree 
ments are especially developed, the problem is in thi 
same stage as in Switzerland. The principle of relati 
obligation to peace must be kept as the basis of legislaj 
tion. There will be gaps and dangers, but the tradi 
unions are responsible for safeguarding the workers) 
interests.—Solon De Leon. | 

7501. BROECKER, BRUNO. Reform des Schlicht 
tungswesens. [Reform of arbitration in’ labo 
disputes.] Arbeit. 5(8) Aug. 1928: 508-518.—Thi 
German system of arbitrating labor disputes has bee 
frequently attacked on the ground that it lessens t 
willingness ‘of the parties to bring about a sensibl 
compromise, both parties expecting the dispute to b 
settled by the decision of the arbitrator which will b: 
declared binding. It has been suggested by employer 
that this system be changed in such a way as to maki 
the government offer its good services for conciliation 
but refrain from deciding the case if the parties shoul 
fail to agree among themselves. The author suggest 
that the award of the arbitrator should be declaree 
binding only upon request of the trade unions, but nox 
upon the request of the employers’ associations. Thi 
demand is being justified in the following mannen 
so long as the capitalists oppose all interference of th: 
state with their business management and _ busines: 
policy, so long as they try to avoid to the utmost al 
public control of their business dealings they are no: 
entitled to a state intervention for the benefit of thei: 
private interests, if this intervention goes beyond ; 
general protection of property.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7502. MAN, HENDRIK de. Die sozialen Wirkung, 
en der Technik. [The social effects of technology. 
Europdische Rev. 4(10) Jan. 1929: 594-602.—Furthe: 
scientific development has resulted in greater anc 
greater tension between owners and workers, becaus 
capital has become more and more impersonal and : 
class of expert managers has intervened. On the othe 
work has become more and more mechanized, due it 
part to the demands of workers themselves for greate: 
efficiency in the hope of sécuring shorter hours. Shorte 
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hours may lead to new and less mechanical occupations 
in spare time. Greater mechanization may also result 
in decrease of the numbers of mere slaves of the machine 
and the growth of a class of skilled engineers engaged 
in work offering some opportunity for the expression 
of creative instincts.—W. L. Langer. 

7503. MITTEN, THOMAS E., and GREEN, 
WILLIAM. Two important views of worker owner- 
ship. World’s Work. 58(3) Mar. 1929: 56-61.—Mitten 
tells of his discovery, years ago, that workers suspect 
the paternalism of “welfare work,” and of the institu- 
tion of profit-sharing and employee ownership by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. He believes that social 
stability will be furthered and industrial relations 
harmonized by an extension of workers’ ownership 
of corporate securities. Responsibility for achieving 
this end rests upon bankers, managements, large stock- 
holders, and organizations of the workers themselves. 
Unionism per se is desirable, but it must stand for 
cooperation with management in increased production. 
Green’s objections to profit-sharing and employee 
ownership are: that the bonus principle is an anti- 
union device; that it prevents advancement of the 
basic wage rate and puts the increase in the form of a 
favor or temporary benefit; that it keeps workers 
constantly concerned for their incomes and hence pre- 
vents whole-hearted concentration upon problems of 
production and elimination of waste; that stocks are 
not the best investment securities for persons of 
limited resources; and that under such plans workers 
exchange economic freedom for stock ownership.— 
Royal EK. Montgomery. 

7504. RAMERI, SILVIO. La serrata e lo sciopero 
nella giuriprudenza del 1927. [The lock-out and the 
strike in the court decisions of 1927.] Assicurazioni 
Soc. 4(4) Jul—Aug. 1928: 44-73.—This article de- 
scribes the regulations, published in 1927, for carrying 
out the law of April 3, 1926 and the ordinance of July 1, 
1926 creating the labor courts. The regulations covering 
collective labor offenses according to the proposed new 
criminal law code are outlined. Mention is made of 
the laws regulating the same subject in other countries. 
—Gior. degli Econ. 

7505. UNSIGNED. Employee thrift and invest- 
ment plans. Natl. Indus. Conference Board, Inc. 1929: 
pp. 112.—Three types of plans for encouraging thrift 
are discussed in this comprehensive review of reports 
of experiences supplied by 319 companies, employing 
approximately one and a third million wage-earners. 
Savings were handled in cooperation with banking 
institutions by 187 firms; employer-employee savings 
and investments funds were maintained by 67 firms, 
and various combinations of savings and loans by 70. 
This study is confined to plans offering means of 
accumulating savings which may be withdrawn at 
will, as previous studies have dealt with assistance 
given in buying insurance on favorable terms and in 
acquiring the stock of employing firms. Regular 
deductions from the pay envelopes, made after authori- 
zation by the employees, have been found to be the 
most satisfactory method of eerie savings accounts 
in banks. The banks of deposit may be selected by the 
employers, the employees, or by some form of combined 
representative group. A variety of practices for the 
keeping of passbooks and for permitting withdrawals 
are discussed. The use of savings-stamps distributed 
by machines is criticized because of the failure to 
make saving automatic and the lack of personal interest. 
Usually employers contribute only clerical services 
required for making pay roll deductions and for dis- 
tribution to individual bank accounts, but some firms 
pay supplementary interest on the savings of employees. 
The Christmas and vacation clubs are successful in 
stimulating systematic savings, but they sometimes 
encourage extravagant purchases. Employer-employee 
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savings and investment plans began with informal 
arrangements, by which employers received sums for 
safe-keeping, or undertook to invest them and pay 
interest somewhat higher than that given by savings 
banks. Thrift certificates were the logical outgrowth 
of these informal company-fund plans. These savings 
certificates are issued in amounts of $50 to $100, and 
bear interest at 6% compounded semi-annually. 
Sometimes higher rates of interest are paid, contingent 
on the earnings of the company; but the amounts sold 
on these liberal terms usually are restricted. Employee 
investment trusts fall into two main classifications: 
The purpose of one type is to diversify stock holdings 
in order to minimize the effect of a poor year in any 
one company. The other type, followed by only 8 of 
the 17 firms reporting such plans, provides that the 
entire fund shall be invested in the stock of the em- 
ploying company. Various other investment plans are 
described. Credit unions and building and loan associa- 
tions are the chief savings and loans organizations. 
The latter have been particularly successful; one es- 
tablished in 1887, has enabled 872 employees to pur- 
chase homes, the approximate present value of property 
purchased being between five and six million dollars. 
The success of these various thrift plans rests on their 
attractive presentation to the attention of the em- 
ployees; this demands much time and effort from vitally 
interested executives. Gains to employers are improved 
morale of the working force, reduction in the demands 
for personal loans and advances on wages, and lessening 
e the old-age dependency of employees.—Lucile 
aves. 

7506. WEBER, REINHARD. Werksgemeinschaft. 
Ein wirtschaftsorganisatorischer Lésungsversuch oder 
das sozialpolitische Programm der nationalistischen 
Dikatur? [The shop union. An attempt to establish 
social peace, or the social program of nationalistic 
dictatorship?] Arbeit. 5(9) Sep. 1928: 533-546— 
This article investigates the shop unions sponsored by 
various employers in Germany, supposedly with the 
aim of overcoming the antagonism between labor and 
capital, but, according to the author, with the real 
purpose of weakening the workers’ defense against 
exploitation. Concerning the possibility of ‘‘economic 
peace” (Wirtschaftsfrieden) between labor and capital 
the author arrives at the following conclusion. Eco- 
nomic peace never did exist, never will exist and never 
can exist under the capitalistic system. It is impossible 
so long as the juxtaposition between labor and capital, 
which is the essence of capitalism, persists. Each step 
on the road towards industrial democracy may well 
serve to make this struggle assume more peaceful 
forms which would be beneficial for the parties directly 
concerned as well as for the economy as a whole. The 
struggle itself, however, will never cease. What will 
take place will be a change in form, but not a change in 
substance.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7507. WEDDINGEN, WALTER. Angewandte 
Theorie der Schlichtung. [Applied theory of industrial 
conciliation.] Jahrb. f. Nationalékon. wu. Stat. 130(8) 
Mar. 1929: 339-392.—The fundamental purpose of 
conciliation is the attaining of such relations between 
capital and labor as will best promote the general 
social welfare. This can be secured only through giving 
paramount consideration to attaining maximum pro- 
duction. Where adjustment can be reached through 
mediation, without resort to arbitration, no conscious 
attention need be given to the problems of production, 
as it can safely be assumed that an adjustment agreeable 
to the contending parties will result in efficient pro- 
duction. In arbitration, however, production should 
have primary consideration. There is, hence, a great 
difference between the functions of mediation and 
arbitration, and the fundamental difficulty with the 
present German system of conciliation is that it com- 
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bines these two radically different functions. The 
remedy lies in relieving the government mediation 
service from all duties and powers looking toward the 
authoritative determination of industrial conditions.— 
Edwin E. Witte. 


PERSONNEL 


7508. GILBRETH, LILIAN. L’organisation scien- 
tifique du travail et l’élimination de la fatigue. [Scien- 
tific management and the elimination of fatigue.] 
Rev. Econ. Internat. 21-1(2) Feb. 1929: 344-850.— 
The elimination of fatigue, always the main purpose 
of scientific management, has received a new impetus 
from the development of psychology in industry and is 
being furthered by the cooperation of students in other 
subjects such as economics and psychiatry. The article 
summarizes the range of factors now being taken into 
consideration in the study of this problem and mentions 
briefly the work of such organizations as the National 
Safety Council, the Posture League, etc.—W. 
Couper. 

7509. HASKELL, L. W. The relation of time- 
study to production. Soc. Automotive Engin. Jour. 
24(5) Mar. 1929: 273-277.—The article is a reprint of 
a paper presented at a production meeting by the super- 
intendent of time study, Dodge Brothers Corporation. 
The writer points out that the purpose of time study 
is to arrive at a standard time in which work can be 
done; therefore essential preliminaries include the 
perfecting of mechanism and methods and the eliminat- 
ing of unnecessary work. The success of time study 
as a basis for wage incentive lies not in making men 
work harder but in making them work better. The 
author discusses methods of time study and points 
out the necessity for precision in measurements.— 
Edward 8S. Cowdrick. 

7510. IMMIG, G. Die Priifung der Hilfsarbeiter- 
innen bei der Firma Carl Zeiss, Jena. [Testing the 
women assistants in the Zeiss Works, Jena.] IJndus. 
Psychotechnik. 6(3) Mar. 1929: 81-87.—Methods and 
results of tests adapted for women assistants are 
outlined, a new folding test as a test of manual dex- 
terity is described and the means of controlling the 
results of the tests —Hmilie J. Hutchinson. 

7511. MOEDE, W. Richtungen und Entwick- 
lungsstufen der industriellen Anlernung und Schulung. 
[Tendencies and developments in industrial education.] 
Indus. Psychotechnik. 6 (1-2) Jan—Feb. 1929: 11—21.— 
The first stage of training consists of informal, un- 
organized instruction of the beginner by his more 
experienced mates; the second, of the instruction of 
the new workers in a special division under the super- 
vision of a training official. The third stage is reached 
when, in a separate place of instruction, a systematic 
educational plan is carried out. In the fourth stage the 
direction of men is the purpose of the training of the 
managerial employees. This is sought according to 
human, sociological, political, psycho-therapeutic fun- 
damentals. The basic principles of industrial education 
are then analyzed under such headings as diversified 
occupational experience, versatility, continuing super- 
vision, regard for individuality, and positive feeling- 
tone.—W. J. Couper. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
(See also Entries 7296, 7366, 7428, 7618) 


7512. ADAMS, WILLIAM A. Coke-oven acci- 
dents in the United States during the calendar year 
1927. U.S. Bureau Mines, Technical Paper #448. 
1929: pp. 40.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7513. BERTHEAU. Erfolge der gewerblichen 
Unfallverhiitung. [Results in promoting industrial 
safety.] Reichsarbettsblatt. (5) Feb. 1929: III. 51-55.— 
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The steady increase in the number of accidents reported 
during the last five years is due to an expansion 1n the 
scope of industrial accident insurance, to economic 
distress, etc. but is not due to a real increase in acci- 
dent rates. The safety of working conditions in Ger- 
many, on the contrary, has steadily risen and is still 
rising, in spite of the larger use of machinery. Condi- 
tions are most satisfactory in larger plants where there 
is active cooperation in safety promotion between 
workers and employers. They are less satisfactory in 
small and medium-sized plants where this burden rests 
almost entirely on the shoulders of the supervising state 
officials —G. Bielschowsky. 

7514. CLARK, W. IRVING. The dust hazard 
in the abrasive industry. Jour. Indus. Hygiene. 11 (38) 

Mar. 1929: 92-96.—In a total of 137 cases of workers 
exposed to a large amount of dust, mostly artificial 
abrasive, over periods varying from 10 to 40 years, 
42 showed no silicosis, 12 showed slight silicosis, 77 
a picture of first stage, and 6 a picture of second stage 
of silicosis. There were 11 cases in which X-ray showed 
an old inactive tuberculous process in the lung. It 
was concluded that continuous inhalation of artificial 
abrasive dust composed of aluminum oxide or silica 
carbide will not produce disabling silicosis in the 
working period studied. The X-ray pictures fail to 
reveal any cases of third stage silicosis. It is possible 
for men with arrested tuberculous processes of the 
lung to work in artificial abrasive dust for a considerable 
period without relighting the process.—H. R. Hayhurst. 

7515. FORBES, J. J.. and GROVE, G. W. Ad- 
vanced mine rescue training. III.—Protection against 
gases encountered in mines. U. S. Bureau Mines, 
Miners’ Circ. #35. 1929: pp. 53—R. M. Woodbury. 

7516. FREY, JOHN P. The relation of organized 
labor to the care of accidents. Bull. Amer. Coll. 
Surgeons. 12(4) Dec. 1928: 7-9.— Norman Himes. 

7517. GIESENHAUS, OTTO. Die Organisation 
des Gasschutzes in der Hiittenindustrie. [The organi- 
zation of protection against gas in the mining industry.] 
Retchsarbeitsblatt. 9(2) Jan. 15, 1929: 1-5.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

_ 7518. HILL, A. BRADFORD. An investigation of 
sickness in various industrial occupations. Jour. 
Royal Stat. Soc. 92 (2) 1929: 183-238.—In a statistical 
analysis of sickness among groups of wage earners, 
printers, cotton weavers and spinners, relative to the 
administration of the British National Health Insurance 
Act, the following interpretations arise. As a cause of 
invalidity in the male population (printers), in short 
period sickness (first 26 weeks of incapacity) influenza 
is predominant. In long period illness, disablement, 
(incapacity after 26 weeks) phthisis and diseases of 
the nervous system prevail. Rheumatism and diseases 
of the respiratory, circulatory, digestive, nervous and 
urinary systems increase with age. Only diseases of the 
naso-pharyngeal tract decrease with age. In the female 
population (cotton weavers) diseases of the digestive 
system are the predominant causes of illness for married 
and single women. A serious excess of disease exists 
in each group of married women as compared with 
single women. Other aspects of statistical study of 
importance in relation to invalidity insurance are the 
rate of increase or decrease of sickness from year to 
year, the duration of claims, the seasonal distribution 
of sickness, the “free year,’’ and the repeated sickness 
claims. But because of a lack of standards of com- 
parison and of available material for study of long 
pound eptene street a is beset with difficulties 
in the analysis of sickness in industri i — 
Agnes M. H. Byrnes. a Oey eae. 

7519. MICHELS. Die Propaganda fiir - 
verhiitung bei den gewerblichen Boral seieleaaeel 
ten. [The propaganda for the prevention of accidents 
by employers’ and employees’ associations.] Reichs- 
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arbeitsblatt. (5) Feb. 15, 1929: III. 36-40.—The old 
method of fighting industrial accidents by the issue of 
instructions starting with “es ist verboten”’ has proved 
to be thoroughly ineffective. It has been supplanted 
by regular campaigns for the promotion of safety which 
use all possible devices, such as advertising posters, 
moving pictures, speeches, etc. An interesting plan is 
that of arranging safety competitions between individ- 
ual plants. The workers of the winning establishment 
who have worked for the whole year without accidents 
receive certificates and money premiums.—G. Biel- 
schowsky. 


7520. SINEV, P. I., and ENGEL, I. F. CHHEB, 
Il. MW. SHE, UW. ©. Upomsmanennert rpasmMatusM B 
C.C.C.P. [Industrial accidents in U.S.S.R.] Turue- 
Ha, Besonacnocts u Iaronorua Tpyna 3 1929: 65-71.— 
In their paper the authors present the results of a 
statistical study of accidents in various industries in 
the U.S. 8. R. in 1926-27 and 1927-28. Large indus- 
trial establishments only (with 250 employees or more) 
were investigated. The accident frequency in 1926 
was 169.2 and, in 1927, 175.7 cases per 1,000 insured 
workers for all industries of the Union. Variations by 
single industries were from 72.2 (textile industries) 
to 338.8 (oil industries). The average number of lost 
days per case was 10.9 in 1926 and 10.3 in 1927. Cases 
of death and invalidity were not included for the 
determination of the latter. Comparisons with the 
corresponding indices of Germany and Austria are 
included in the paper, indices of frequency for Austria 
are higher for all industries except coal mining and the 
chemical industries, while indices for Germany do not dif- 
fer considerably from those of U.S.8.R.—J. Emelianoff. 

7521. VERNON, H. M., BEDFORD, T., and WAR- 
NER, C. G. Absenteeism in coal miners. Jour. 
Indus. Hygiene. 11(3) Mar. 1929: 97-105.—The 
authors state that absenteeism among 23,000 coal 
miners in Great Britain was found to average 15.8 
for coal surface men, 9.7 for other underground men 
and 7.7 for surface men. About half of the total absen- 
teeism was due to voluntary causes while, of the 
remainder, sickness accounted for nearly twice as much 
lost time as did accidents. In general, voluntary absen- 
teeism as well as absenteeism for sickness and for 
accidents increased with the increase in temperature 
and air velocity. The accident rate reached a minimum 
at 30 years and increased thereafter. Voluntary ab- 
senteeism was also increased by long walks to and from 
the working place and by discontent. It is concluded 
that the coal miner is extraordinarily sensitive to his 
working conditions and environment; and that the most 
valuable method of reducing absenteeism appears to 
be to improve working conditions.—E. Hayhurst. 


CHILD LABOR 
(See Entry 7510) 


WAGES 


(See Entries 7353, 7472, 7480, 
T5S2 DS > AOSD) 


7522. UNSIGNED. Hauptergebnisse der amt- 
lichen Lohnerhebung in der chemischen Industrie. 
[Principal results of the official wage census in the 
chemical industry.] Waurtsch. wu. Stat. 9(4) Feb. 1929: 
150-158.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7523. UNSIGNED. Mouvement des salaires en 
1928. [Wage changes in 1928.] Bull. Stat. générale 
de France. 28(2) Jan.-Mar. 1929: 164-181.—In 38 
male occupations, outside of Paris, the daily wage-rate 
for Oct. 1928 ranged from 22.20 fr. to 37.94 fr., with an 
average of 28.57 fr., an increase of 4.5% over 1927. 
In seven female occupations there was an 8% increase 
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to an average of 16.06 fr. In Paris the male rate 
generally varied between 38 and 48 fr. per day. Figures 
for these occupations are given for the month of Oct. 
1926, 1927, 1928 and the year 1911. Averages are 
tabulated according to occupation and according to 
departments. A fairly close correlation is found be- 
tween changes in wage-rates and in the cost of living, 
as shown in the average rates for board and lodging. 
Special tables are given of the rates in coal-mining, the 
electric and metal industries, and home workers in the 
needle trades.—W. J. Couper. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(See also Entries 7210, 7430, 7435) 


7524. BARFIELD, A. OWEN. The lesson of South 
Wales. Nineteenth Century. 105 (624) Feb. 1929: 215— 
222.—That the condition of the distressed mining areas 
in South Wales can no longer be regarded as a tem- 
porary phenonenon is now almost a commonplace. 
Any economic remedy must involve either a general 
resumption of work in the district or a wholesale 
transference of miners to other districts. The problems 
of organizing leisure and financing consumption must 
be faced. None of the remedies that are talked about 
such as subsidizing research, developing by-products, 
“‘yationalization,”’ nationalization, and so forth, really 
touch these problems. On the contrary; they would 
create more leisure to be organized and would procreate 
more consumption to be financed. The alternative to 
financing consumption is restricting production—a 
device already employed in several important trades 
and industries, such as milk, cotton and steel. In 
America, financing consumption by the instalment 
plan has led to an instalment selling boom—obviously 
unsound and unscientific, since it depends on a deeper 
and deeper mortgaging of the future. The alternative 
to organized leisure is unemployment. Henry Ford 
continually sets us the example of a more controlled 
and deliberate organization of leisure. He began in 
1929 by engaging 30,000 more employees in order to 
keep his machines working six days a week, while 
the men only work five. Organizing leisure would 
involve teaching the miners of the Rhondda Valley 
what the word education means and have them find 
themselves in handicrafts.—C. C. Kochenderfer. 


7525. CHASE, STUART. Skilled work and no 
work. New Republic. 58 (746) Mar. 20, 1929: 118-123. 
—In this article, Chase attacks the problem of “‘tech- 
nological unemployment.’’ However much the machine 
may split the psychological unity of work and thwart 
the craftsman’s satisfaction in it, machine processes 
do call forth many new types of skill. In Europe, at 
least, the effect of machine industry has been to in- 
crease, rather than to reduce, the aggregate of handi- 
craft work. Yet in the last year or two, the machine 
has eliminated workers faster than new tasks can be 
found for them. The period has been one of unheard-of 
efficiency, a saturated distribution, and no expansion 
of purchasing power consistent with invention. The 
sensible mode of social procedure, Chase points out, 
would be a reduction in hours and an increase in the 
output of necessities and comforts; and this would 
necessitate a readjustment of the whole financial 
structure, somewhat along the lines of the Foster and 
Catchings proposals. Instead, hours have decreased 
but little, output has increased very considerably, and 
the present financial control has not released sufficient 
purchasing power to enlarge output as far as the 
machine is really capable of enlarging it unhindered. 
“This is the economy of a mad-house.’’—Royal E. 
Montgomery. 

7526. SLICHTER, S. H. Market shifts, price 
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movements, and employment. Amer. Kcon. Rev. 
19(1) Suppl. Mar. 1929: 5-22. (Discussion pp. 30- 
33.)—During the past eight years there have been 
marked increases of employment in the professions, the 
building trades, public utilities, hotels, clerical work, 
highway transportation, and in other lines. While 
these increases have probably exceeded the drop in 
manufacturing, railroading and farming, the population 
increase (1920-1928) has been about 13,600,000. This 
suggests that it is probable “that unemployment during 
the last year has been greater than at any time since 
1924 and possibly greater than at any time since 1922.” 
The wide variations existing among the estimates of 
the increase of unemployment from 1923 to 1928 
is a striking commentary on our lack of information 
on this subject. ‘In fact, it is not even certain that 
unemployment has increased.’’ The explanation of 
diminished or stagnant employment in farming, 
manufacturing, railroading, and mining is found not in 
increased production per man and in technical im- 
provements per se but in (1) the rapid and sudden 
contraction of markets for certain products which in. 
turn depended upon such factors as peace, competition 
of new products, changing fashions, and altered social 
habits, (2) the reluctance of the public to increase its 
expenditures for the products of certain industries, 
and (3) the movements of wages, the prices of pro- 
ducers’ goods, and long-time interest rates. The present 
employment situation is one in which a well-conducted, 
nation-wide system of public employment exchanges 
could do much good, since it is characterized less by 

a change in the number of jobs than by a change in the 
kind and location of jobs. In his discussion of the paper 
Isador Lubin, stated that labor is being absorbed to a 
considerable degree. Unemployment of 1927-28 was 
due to a lag from the recession of the latter part of 
1927. The lag in labor absorption is explained not by 
the changing habits of the American people, but by the 
periodic business depressions characteristic of modern 
industry.—Frederick E. Croxton. 

7527. THOMAS, P. J. Unemployment among the 
middle classes. Indian Rev. 30(1) Jan. 1929: 11-14.— 
R. M. Woodbury. 

7528. UNSIGNED. Displacement of railroad labor. 
Monthly Labor. Rev. 28(3) Mar. 1929: 49-52.—The 
average number of railroad employees of all classes 
has remained fairly constant since 1922, which tends 
to indicate that railroad employment, if it decreases 
at all, will do so very slowly. Thus the problem is not 
so much taking care of displaced workers, as it is of 
not employing new men unless absolutely needed. 
If this is done, the railroad could give practically 
continuous employment to all old employees without 
having to face the problem of what to do with 
displaced workers. To make this policy effective (1) 
there must be no arbitrary age limits on employment, 
for this would prevent re-hiring of old railroad men 
who had been dropped, and (2) railroad employment 
must be stabilized throughout the year more than it 
has in the past. A study made in 1927 of the variation 
in railroad employment showed that on 10 roads in 
6 representative occupations: for telegraphers the 
percentage of full-time employment was 95.7% (this 
percentage was determined by dividing the maximum 
number of employees in each class for any month into 
the monthly average of employees in that class) ; 
section laborers made the worst showing; percentages 
varied from road to road—on one northwestern road 
the stability for firemen was 90.5% while on another 
road in the same territory it was 72.9%; between 1922 
and 1927 employment stability improved in most of 
the occupations covered. Another aspect of railroad 
labor displacement is that motor trucks and buses have 
become animportant part of the country’stransportation 
system and the jobs attendant upon the operation and at 
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maintenance of these vehicles will give employment 
to hundreds of thousands.—S. L. Muller. 

7520. WOODRUFF, RUTH J. Every day problems 
in junior employment: work. Amer. Federationsst. 
36(3) Mar. 1929: 316-320.—The vocatignal guidance 
and placement, maintained in Philadelphia as a part 
of the services of the public schools, are carried on in 
six local offices which issue employment certificates 
and find work for young people under 21 years of age. 
Reports from teachers, psychiatrists and physicians 
assist the councillers in their appraisals of the appli- 
cants for positions. The customary program of regis- ° 
tration of openings, field investigations of places of 
employment and surveys of success or failure of children 
placed is carried out by officials of this school service.— 
Lucile Haves. 


COSTS AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 
(See also Entry 5450) 


7530. SIEBEN, CLEMENS. Untersuchungen iiber 
die Lebenshaltung der Angestellten. [Investigation 
into the living conditions of clerical workers.] Kélner 
Sozialpol. Vierteljahrsschr. 7(4) 1928: 334-348.—This 
article comments on the results of two inductive 
investigations into living conditions of clerical workers 
with incomes ranging from 3,000 M to 4,000 M. The 
investigations were conducted by the two largest 
unions of clerical workers in Germany. The author 
is skeptical as to the tables showing the distribution 
of expenditures on food, clothing, rent, furniture 
(Hausrat), insurance, ete. holding that sweeping 
generalizations are out of place since “every consumer 
leads his own consumer’s life.” he main results, 
however, are indisputable: (1) even the clerical workers 
enjoying relatively high salaries have a standard of 
life which is scarcely above the ‘‘minimum of decency”’; 
and (2) the official index of cost of living is woefully 
out of date. The latter does not take account of many 
items which play an important role in the average 
household and which, incidentally, are those which 
have risen most sharply since the beginning of 1927; 
it also overlooks the fact that the number of new 
houses and apartments is rapidly increasing in Germany 
and that the occupants of these apartments have to 
pay vastly more than the official rent. Living costs in 
Germany are, therefore, much higher than indicated 
by the official index.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7531. UNSIGNED. India—family budgets of Bur- 
mese wage earners. Monthly Labor Rev. 28(3) Mar. 
1929: 252-256.—In 1926 and 1927 an investigation into 
the standards and cost of living of the working classes 
of Rangoon was made in which 4,309 budgets were 
collected. From the Burmese workers 992 budgets were 
collected. The 1921 census gives the number of Bur- 
mese in Rangoon as 102,925 out of a population of 
341,962. In the greater number of the budgets the 
data were based on estimates made by the workers, 
though in a few cases the information was secured 
from actual records. The number of persons to the 
average family was 3.71. The average family in the 
lowest income group consisted of 5.35 persons, and in 
the highest income group of 2.23. In every 100 families 
of all incomes there were 154 earners and 217 non- 
earners. The average monthly income for the 992 
families was $21.36. The average monthly expenditure 
was $20.69. The average monthly expenditure for 
food per family was $10.91, for clothing per man, per 
woman, and per child were respectively, 87 cents, 64 
cents, and 25 cents, for rent $2.88. The amount paid 
out for fuel and light constituted approximately 5% 
of the total expenditure, and only 2 1/2% was for house- 
hold requisites. Tobacco, medicine, education, and a 


few other items used up the rest of the income.— 
E. E. Cummins. EE PS Sze 
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WEALTH, PROPERTY AND 
INCOME 


(See also Entry 7210) 


7532. BEAN, L. H. Recent trends in real farm 
income. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 142 (231) 
Mar. 1929: 1-6.—This article analyzes trends in the 
aggregate income of American agriculture, the pur- 
chasing power of this income and the purchasing power 
of factory wages from 1919-20 to 1927-28. The esti- 
mates of farm income used are those of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture prepared largely by the author. In 
computing purchasing power, the recently developed 
indexes of prices of materials bought by farmers are 
used. It is shown that for the country as a whole farm 
income fell sharply from 1919-20 to 1921-22, recovered 
gradually from 1921-22 to 1925-26 and has subse- 
quently been rather stable. Compared with 1919-20 
the purchasing power of farm income at this improved 
level has been lower than the purchasing power of 
factory wages. During the four seasons which began 
in 1924-25 the rate earned on the estimated capital 
invested in agriculture averaged 4.6% while the rate 
earned on operators’ capital amounted to only 3.4% 
and the labor return per farm family to but $652 per 
year. During years of low gross income the buying 
power of the share of farm income available for living 
shrinks relatively more than gross income because of 
the large amount of fixed costs; in the two years of 
deepest depression the purchasing power of cash in- 
come available for living expenses was less than one- 
third of the 1919-20 ratio. During the four seasons 
beginning with 1924-25 the purchasing power of the 
income available for living expenses averaged 81 per 
cent of the 1919-20 figure while the purchasing power 
of factory wages per person available for employment 
averaged 119 per cent of 1919-20. Farmers have not 
shared in the prosperity which has generally prevailed 
in this country since the recovery of business in 1922 
to the same degree as factory workers.—L. J. Norton. 

7533. SCHEFFLER. Zur Begriffsbildung von 
Vermoégen und Kapital. [The concepts of property 
and capital.) Zeitschr. f. Betriebswirtsch. 5(10) 1928: 
761-778.—This article seeks the common features of 
the commonly accepted concepts of property and 
capital, especially as found in German literature. 
It is found that property concepts, as a rule, emphasize 
the personal element. Property centers in a physical or 
fictitious person. The concept of capital, on the other 
hand, is defined with regard to purposes, the personal 
element (the element of ownership) being kept in the 
background.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7534. SCHWARTZ, G. L. Output per head in 
U. S. A. and U. K. Econ. Jour. 39(153) Mar. 1929: 
58-62.—Output per head in the U. S. is computed 
by census years for the period 1899-1925 by adjusting 
the series of ‘‘value added by manufacture”’ for changes 
in the wholesale price index and in the number of wage 
earners. Figures for the years 1907 and 1924, deter- 
mined in a similar way, are presented for Great Britain. 
The calculations for the U. S. agree substantially, 
excepting the year 1921, with those obtained by W. 
Thomas from statistics of physical volume of pro- 
duction. Since the deflation of the value series yielded 
satisfactory results for the U. S., “the results obtained 
for Great Britain by the same method should not be 
rejected summarily.’ Taking 1907 as a base, the index 
of output per head in Great Britain in 1924 is 115, 110, 
105, or 100 according as the price index for 1924 on 
the same base is taken at 180, 190, 200, or 210, re- 
spectively. An interpolation in the U. 8. results shows 
an increase of 30% in output per head between 1907 
and 1924, the increase, however, being “crowded into 
the last few years.” —A. F. Burns. 


COOPERATION 
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7535. STEVENS, H.S. A survey of the physician’s 
income. Medic. Econ. 6(6) Mar. 1929: 14-16, 93-99.— 
An analysis of the returns from one thousand question- 
naires about kind of practice, years of practice, gross 
and net income, number in family, savings, etc. The 
average net income is $5,806; the average amount 
saved is $1,970. In rural communities the average net 
income is $3,284. This figure rises according to the 
size of the community till the top is reached in metro- 
politan centers where the average is $7,125. In cities 
of medium size, however, physicians save a larger 
proportion of their income and even a larger absolute 
amount than in the less congested districts and in 
cities of more than 50,000 population.—W. J. Couper. 


7536. UNSIGNED. Discussion on the national 
income. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc. 92 (2) 1929: 163-182.— 
This is a discussion of the presidential address of 
A. W. Flux on “National Income” which is printed 
in the Journal 91(1) 1929. Flux estimated that the 
national income of the United Kingdom in 1924 was 
between the limits of £3,750,000,000 to £4,200,000,000. 
The calculation was arrived at by the “‘census of pro- 
duction method” (sources of production). The first 
speaker, Professor Bowley contrasted his estimate of 
the national income for 1924, made in collaboration 
with Sir Josiah Stamp, with Flux’s calculations. The 
Bowley-Stamp estimate, reached by the use of the 
‘Sncome method” (incomes received), falls between 
the limits of £3,700,000,000 to £3,900,000,000. Al- 
though the results seem concordant, “the two methods 
do not depend on identical definitions and... the 
agreement is not so close as appears.’’ For the present 
problem, the method of “aggregating of incomes’’ 
should be deemed the ‘primary method,” and the 
method of “aggregating of goods produced and services 
rendered”’ as the ‘“‘control,’’ because the factual ma- 
terials available for the first approach are much more 
extensive than those that can be had for the second. 
There are grounds for reducing Flux’s figures: the 
amount allowed for depreciation is too low; ‘transport 


_and dealing’”’ should have been entered on the basis of 


“net output” rather than total value; rates and taxes 
should not be included. As an offset to this, to be sure, 
there is Flux’s exclusion of services ‘‘rendered by persons 
in the employ of the central or local government.’’ 
But when a balance is struck, Flux’s figure approaches 
the Bowley-Stamp estimate. The second speaker, Sir 
Josiah Stamp, concerned himself with pointing out 
that the “census of production” and “income” methods 
of reckoning may diverge under certain conditions, 
inasmuch as the former is based on gross output, while 
the latter takes cognizance of consummated sales only. 
Other participants in the discussion were Messrs. 
Coates, Macrosty, Crump, Connor, George, and Wallis. 
—A. I. Burns. 


COOPERATION 


7537. FREEMAN, W. MARSHALL. The co- 
operative movement. IV: The law affecting cooperative 
societies. Times Trade & Engin. Suppl. 23 (552) Feb. 
2, 1929: 513.—The first law giving special protection 
to cooperative societies was passed in 1846, and this 
act was also the legal foundation upon which their 
structure has since been built up. The above Act 
together with the law of 1852 extending its provisions 
assisted working men to (a) endow their families, (b) 
make frugal investments of their savings, (c) to provide 
for the education of their children, (d) buy themselves 
tools or implements of their trade. The acts authorized 
voluntary subscriptions of the members for attaining 
any purpose or object and authorized the carrying on or 
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exercising in common any labor, trade or handicraft 
except mining or quarrying outside the United King- 
dom, also except banking either in the United Kingdom 
or outside. All existing societies were to be included 
as soon as they conform to the provisions laid down, 
among which were these: (a) the net proceeds of 
trading, etc., must be appropriated first to the repay- 
ment of loans and then to increasing the capital for 
provident purposes and to a division or return of profits 
to the members in respect of their purchases, (b) no 
member to have a share interest of more than £100 


or entitled to interest on funds exceeding £30 per an-- 


num. The law of 1862 made it lawful for industrial 
and provident societies to purchase, build, hire, or 
lease buildings, and to adapt and furnish them and to 
purchase or lease land not exceeding one acre for the 
societies’ purposes. The law of 1867 made special 
provision as to relief from income tax. The societies 
had enjoyed exemptions from stamp duties and income 
tax in 1862, and in 1867 profits from members’ and 
employees’ shares up to £100 were relieved from 
assessment under the income tax law. In 1871 the law 
gave to industrial and provident societies the right to 
build, sell, lease, or mortgage houses and other buildings 
and to deal in land; this law was interpreted by the 
Court to wipe out the modest one acre allowance as 
established by a previous act. The Act of 1893 pro- 
vided that (1) such societies must consist of at least 
7 persons; registration under the act makes it a body 
corporate with limited liability, (2) no member other 
than a registered society may have or claim any interest 
in shares exceeding £200 in value; (8) its rules must 
provide for the profits being appropriated to purposes 
definitely stated or to be determined in a stated man- 
ner, (4) the society is chargeable under schedules C 
and D of the Income Tax Acts unless (a) it sells to 
persons who are not members and (note “and” not 
“or”’) (b) the number of its members is limited (not 
merely by the liability of its shares). To all intents and 
purposes the cooperative society is a limited company 
as regards the liability of its shareholders, but without 
any other limitation to the number of its shares and 
so not amenable to the provisions of the Companies 
Acts.—C. C. Kochenderfer. 

7538. FREEMAN, W. MARSHALL. The co- 
operative movement. V: Banking, building and land 
operations. Times Trade & Engin. Suppl. 23 (553) 
Feb. 9, 1929: 541.—A cooperative society carries on 
the business of banking subject to special limitations. 
None of its share capital may be withdrawn. But 
banking does not include the taking of deposits not 
exceeding 10s. at any one time or £20 in the aggregate 
from the same person. Cooperative banks conform 
in the main to the law governing ordinary banking 
companies registered under the Companies Act. 
Building and land societies are registrable under the 
act of 1893 and registration thereunder gives at least 
one distinct advantage over societies registered under 
the Building Societies Acts—in that the operations 
of cooperative building and land societies are un- 
limited. Statutory requirements precedent to securing 
the full benefits of the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act include (1) that no person other than a 
registered society may hold more than £200 worth of 
shares in such society; and that (2) the number of 
shares must be limited.—C. C. Kochenderfer. 

7539. IHRIG, KARL. Internationale Statistik 
der Genossenschaften. [International statistics of 
cooperatives.] Veréffentlichungen der ungarischen Gesell- 
sch. f. Stat. (5) 1928: —The author finds that, in 
spite of the wealth of statistics to be found in every 
country with regard to cooperation, it has hitherto 
been impossible, for a number of reasons which he 
enumerates, to form an accurate conception of inter- 
national cooperative statistics. Every cooperative 
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society has certain relations with its constituent mem- 
bers, with other societies, with its social and economic 
environment. To express these relations statistically 
or as statements of facts should be the object of the 
science of cooperative statistics. Methods of collecting 
and arranging pertinent material are suggested, and 
the present day organization of cooperative statistics 
in various countries is outlined. The application of 
theory to practice is suggested in connection with con- 
sumers’ societies, credit societies, agricultural societies, 
and illustrated by means of numerous tables.— A. M. 
Hannay. 

7540. MINCEV, S. P. Zadrugarstvo u Bugarskoj. 
[Cooperation in Bulgaria.] Nova Europa. 19 (6-7) Mar. 
26, 1929: 170-174. The first beginnings of the coopera- 
tive movement in 1862 by the Turkish administrator 
Midhad Pasha and the slow development of cooperation 
among Bulgarian peasants in the past 70 years are 
described. In 1923 1,812 different cooperative as- 
sociations existed in this country with a membership 
of over half a million and about 1,000,000,000 levas 
capital stock paid. Two central cooperative banks are 
in operation.—J. Emelianoff. 

7541. SAUNDERS, ALBERT J. Cooperation in 
Madras, India. Sociol. & Soc Research. 13(4) Mar— 
Apr. 1929: 350-360.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7542. UNSIGNED. Das Genossenschafts-molker- 
eiwesen in den Niederlanden. [The cooperative dairy 
industry in the Netherlands.] Bund. 10(17—18) Feb. 
23, 1929: 269-270.—Cooperative organization together 
with state control of finished products has raised the 
quality of Dutch milk and milk products and has 
secured for them ready export markets.—G. Biel- 
schowsky. 

7543. UNSIGNED. Great Britain—conditions of 
cooperative movement, 1927. Monthly Labor Rev. 28 (3) 
Mar. 1929: 143-145.—According to statistics com- 
piled by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies and 
published in the Ministry of LabourGazette for November, 
1927, and November, 1928, there was an increase in 
membership during the year of 392,000 or 7.6%; an 
increase in capital $37,930,000 or 5%; and an increase 
in business of $137,721,950 or 10%. During the past 
three years the consumers cooperative movement has 
gained nearly 900,000 members. Among the retail 
societies cooperative members and their families form 
from 40 to 45 % of the total population in Great Britain. 
More than. 80% of the total business of the retail 
societies is in the sale of foodstuffs, while the sale of 
coal, a rapidly increasing line of business, accounts 
for 7.8%. Since 1913 the average sales per member 
have fallen off about 30%. Trading surpluses have 
also fallen off —H. EH. Cummins. 


CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH 
(See also Entry 7582) 


7544. GIDE, CHARLES. La Confédération Génér- 
ale des Consommateurs. [The General Confederation 
of Consumers.] Rev. d’Econ. Pol. 43(1) Jan.—Feb. 
1929: 13-83.—The recent organization of a body 
which may well be called the General Confederation of 
Consumers may mark a new era in economic history. 
In 1910 occurred the “Butter Revolution.” In 30 
towns in the north of France the housewives upset the 
merchants’ baskets and braved artillery charges in a 
strike against high food costs. The most perfect form 
of this revolt of the consumers is consumers’ coopera- 
tion. Short of that they may join in various leagues to 
protect their interests in certain goods or services. 
Thus in 1910 was formed the League of French Con- 
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sumers, to voice the desires of consumers, to establish 
an office which would publish food prices, to organize 
resistance against unethical producers, and to take 
action in all other matters of economic life. The war 
destroyed the league by killing its founder. In 1927 the 
work was resumed by the formation of the Great 
Consumers’ Defense League, which soon had 45,000 
members bound by rigid discipline. Its program was 
to get representation on government cost of living 
committees, secure legislation against illegitimate spec- 
ulation, seek a lower tax on sugar, push legislation for 
unions between farmers’ and consumers’ associations, 


and secure city and department aid for consumers. It ° 


should also undertake the education of the public, 
and intervene in all conflicts between capital and la- 
bor. Practical difficulties are arising, such as the opposi- 
tion of the manufacturers and the trade unions. But 
these should not discourage those who have set out 
to prepare the reign of the consumer.—Solon De Leon. 


STATE INDUSTRIES AND 
SUBSIDES 


(See also Entries 7233, 7268, 7579, 7580) 


7545. BELIN,IVO. The nationalising of industry. 
Belgrade Econ. Rev. 4(3) Mar. 1929: 56-69.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 

7546. UNSIGNED. State insurance in the U.S.S.R. 
Econ. Review Soviet Union. 3 (18) Sep. 15, 1928: 302- 
304.—The insurance business in the Soviet Union, 
with the exception of social insurance handled by a 
department of the Commisariat for Labor, is mainly 
conducted by the Gosstrach (State Insurance) which 
handles the obligatory farm property insurance, fire 
insurance, transport, bonding and life insurance, etc. 
All branches of insurance show considerable gains. 
Other insurance companies operating in the Union must 
re-insure part of their risks in Gosstrach which, in 
turn, re-insures a part of its risks abroad. Statistics 
show that Gosstrach increased its collections of pre- 
miums by 75% from 1924-25 to 1926-27. The rate 
policy favors the small policy holder.—A. Rive. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 
(See also Entry 7217) 


GENERAL 


7547. COPPOLA d@’ANNA, F. I risultati dell’- 
esercizio finanziario 1927-28. [The results of the 
fiscal year 1927-28.] Riv. di Pol. Econ. 18(7-8) Jul.— 
Aug. 1928: 685-691.—Comments on the results of 
the last fiscal year for Italian finance, on the figures for 
net receipts and expenses, and on the movement of 
capital—Gior. degli Econ. 

7548. LIUBIMOV, N. Les finances de 1’U.R.S.S. 
[The finances of the U.S.S.R.]_ Rev. Pol. et Parl. 136 
(404) Jul. 10, 1928: 82-103.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7549. RADEMACHER. Die Lage der Reichs- 
finanzen und die Aenderung der Reichshaushal tsord- 
nung. [The finances of Germany and the proposed 
changes in the budgetary law.] Bank-Arch. 28 (12) 
Mar. 15, 1929: 213-217.—Germany fiscal condition 
is at present determined by two factors: (1) the neces- 
sity of meeting extraordinary expenditures out of cur- 
rent revenues; and (2) by the disappearance of the 
_reserves accumulated in 1924. The new budgetary 
law now before the Reichstag tries to take account of 
these facts by establishing the general principle that 
expenditures of the various ministries should be au- 
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thorized only to the extent to which funds are avail- 
able in the treasury at the given time. The author 
points out that this provision amounts to a virtual 
dictatorship of the finance minister, since it is left to 
his discretion which appropriations are to be reduced, 
in case there is a shortage of funds in the treasury.— 
G. Bielschowsky. 

7550. SCHAARUP, J. Stats og Kommuners 
Kapitalbehov. [The capital needs of states and com- 
munes.] Nationalékon. Tidsskr. 67(1) 1929: 1-21.— 
‘The author, who is the chief of the Bureau of Accounts 
of Copenhagen, discusses in this article three questions. 
(1) To what extent should states and communes them- 
selves own a part of their public utilities, or should 
these be supported exclusively with the help of loans. 
The author is of the opinion that the public itself 
ought to own at least 25% of its utilities. (2) It is 
proposed that public loans widely distributed should 
be non-amortizable. (3) It is proposed to establish a 
government bank for the floating and management of 
state and communal amortizable loans since in this 
way communes would be able to raise their loans at 
lower interest rates than at present.—IJnst. of Econ. 
& Hist. Copenhagen. 

7551. UNSIGNED. Les finances de 1l’Union des 
Républiques Soviétiques. [The finances of the U.S. 
S.R.] Rev. Pol. et Parl. 136(405) Aug. 10, 1928: 248- 
277.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7552. WOYTKIEWICZ, ALEXANDER. Polish 
government finances during the last ten years. Poland. 
10(2) Feb. 1929: 83-86, 146, 152.—R. M. Woodbury. 


TAXATION 
(See also Entries 7278, 7607, 7665) 


7553. BAKER, NEWMAN F. Changes in the 
Wisconsin income tax law. Bull. Natl. Tax Assn. 14 
(5) Feb. 1929: 181-138.—When Wisconsin adopted 
the income tax in 1911 it was thought that such taxa- 
tion would never be successful, yet Wisconsin paved 
the way for successful income taxation. This form of 
taxation seems to have solved many of the difficulties 
inreaching intangible personal property and its popular- 
ity seems to point to the total abandonment of state 
taxation of personal property. Wisconsin in many 
ways has been the model for other states. Recently 
some rather important changes were made in the ad- 
ministration of the income tax. The basis for the in- 
come tax is made the average income for three years 
rather than the income for the preceding year. Some 
difficulties arise here, such as in application to dis- 
solved corporations, estates of decedents, and in leav- 
ing the state. The personal exemption is also changed 
to an exemption from the tax rather than making a 
part of the income exempt from taxation. A change 
was also made in the taxation of dividends—M. H. 
Hunter. 

7554. COOMBS, WHITNEY. State consumption 
taxes on non-essentials. Bull. Natl. Tax Assn. 14(5) 
Feb. 1929: 138-141.—In attempting to secure new 
sources of revenue several states have adopted a tax 
based on the sales of certain articles and services. 
This article deals only with those taxes on articles which 
may be termed non-essentials and does not try to deter- 
mine whether the tax is purely for revenue purposes 
or whether revenue is combined with regulation. The 
most important of such taxes are those upon prize 
fights, admission to theaters and other amusements, 
soft drinks, ice cream and confections, and some 
miscellaneous consumption taxes. The article gives 
a brief discussion of the use of these taxes in the states 
where they are found.—M. H. Hunter. 

7555. DORN, HERBERT. Die Bedeutung des 
internationalen Steuerrechts fiir das nationale Steuer- 
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system. [The significance of international tax law for 
the national tax system.] Steuer wu. Wirtsch. 7(9) Sep. 
1928: 909-926.—R. M. Woodbury. He 
7556. FATHCHILD, IRVIN H. Tax liability in- 
volved in the sale of stock rights. Natl. Income Tax 
Mag. 7(3) Mar. 1929: 95-97.—The new regulations 
just released by the Treasury Department have made 
a substantial change in the treatment of the sale of 
stock rights. Taxpayers may, at their option, treat 
the entire proceeds from the sale of stock rights as 


income and leave undisturbed the basis of gain or loss . 


of the stock with respect to which the rights were issued. 
Many cases are examined which involve the treat- 
ment of stock sales. The conclusion is that, while the 
government cannot make the new ruling obligatory, 
there would seem to be no valid objection to the op- 
tional provision. It has been ruled also that the entire 
selling price of the rights to subscribe for bonds of 
the same corporation is income even though the bonds 
are convertible into stock.— H. M. Hunter. 

7557. FURNROHR. Neues zum _ Unterbilanz- 
problem. [The deficit problem.] Steuer u. Wirtsch. 
8(1) Jan. 1929: 10-18.—Discussion of taxability of 
corporations following writing down of -capital account 
because of deficits in operation.—C. S. Shoup. 

7558. GRABOWER, ROLF. Die Steueriiberwal- 
zungslehre, Ein Beitrag zum neuesten Schrifttum. 
[The theory of tax-shifting. A contribution to the lat- 
est literature.] Vvierteljahrsschr. f. Stewer- u Finane- 
recht. 2 (8) 1928: 4538-503.—This article deals, in 
the main, with Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation now published in a German translation 
and a book by Otto Freiherr von Mering which 
is the latest work dealing with the same 
topic. The development of the theory of shifting and 
incidence since the first appearance of Seligman’s 
work is reviewed, parallels being drawn between this 
work and other contributions in this field, such asMann’s 
article in the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften 
and the reports and discussions of the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik in 1926. The author agrees with the conclusion 
reached by the members of the Verein on that occa- 
sion, to the effect that a further advance in the theory 
of shifting and incidence is dependent upon an en- 
largement of our empirical knowledge of the ways and 
means of tax shifting. Such empirical knowledge can 
be gained only by cooperation between fiscal science 
and business management (Finanzwirtschaftslehre and 
Betriebswirtschaftslehre). Ways and means of effecting 
this cooperation are indicated.—Geo. Bielschowsky. 

7559. HENSEL, ALBERT. Die Entwicklung des 
deutschen Steuerrechts durch die Gesetzbung vom 
September 1926 bis August 1928. [The development 
of the German tax system in the legislation from Sep- 
tember, 1926 to August, 1928.] Stewer wu. Wirtsch. 
7 (9) Sep. 1928: 841-908.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7560. LOPEZ VARELA, MANUEL L. Derecho 
sucesorio e impuesto a las herencias. [Estate and 
inheritance taxes.} Bol. de Confederacién Argentina, 
del Comercio, de la Indus. y Produccién. 5(53) Mar. 
1929: 1008-1015.—R. M. Woodbury. 

7561. MANN, FRITZ KARL. Der Strukturwandel 
des deutschen Steuersystems. [Structural changes in 
the German tax system.] Bank-Arch. 27 (23-34) 
Sep. 1, 1928: 458-462.—The article investigates the 
post war changes in the German tax system with par- 
ticular regard to changes in the number of tax payers 
and changes in the relative yield of the various kinds 
of taxes. The number of tax payers is found to have 
presumably declined in case of the beer and brandy 
tax. The author thinks that the decline in the per 
capita consumption of beer (amounting to 25% as 
compared to 1914) and of brandy (61%) is to some ex- 
tent due to a decrease in the number of consumers. 
There has been, on the other hand, a very substantial 
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increase in the number of income-tax payers (nuw 
32.9% of the total population as against 22.8% before 
the war). The relative increase in the yield of direct 
taxes which has been expected as a consequence of 
the Erzberger Reform has been realized only to a small 
extent; their share in the total tax returns has risen 
only from 52.76 to 55.08%. This change becomes still 
smaller when we consider that a substantial part of 
the present income tax is paid by the working class in 
the form of deductions from wages. There has been a 
very considerable increase in the burden placed upon 
funded income brought about by the introduction or 
by the rise of the real estate tax, the tax on house rents, 
the business, the turnover tax, etc., an increase which 
unfavorably affects the volume of business activity.— 
G. Bielochowsky. 

7562. MATSCHECK, WALTER. Special assess- 
ment procedure. Bull. Natl. Tax. Assn. 14(6) Mar. 
1929: 161-166.—The amount of special assessments 
for the construction of municipal improvements in 
some cities exceeds the amount of taxes collected to 
pay bonds. There are fewer limits on special assess- 
ments than on taxes and indebtedness, except for the 
theoretical one that they cannot exceed the benefits on 
any particular piece of property. In spite of its impor- 
tance, very little attention has been paid to the prob- 
lem of special assessment. There is little uniformity 
and practically no standard of procedure. Special 
assessments are levied on properties within a district 
created for the purpose or on properties benefited by 
public improvements and not in excess of the amount 
of such benefit. Some levies are made on an honest 
attempt to measure benefits, while others attempt to 
spread costs on the basis of some physical measure- 
ment such as frontage. The contractor may be paid 
in cash or in certificates of assessment, in which case 
the contractor is responsible for collections. The 
last half of the article discusses the use of special 
assessments in Kansas City —M. H. Hunter. 

7563. MELLON, ANDREW W. Consolidated 
returns regulations—summary of provisions. Natl. 
Income Tax Mag. 7(3) Mar. 1929: 105-106.—The 
Revenue Act of 1928 imposes upon the Treasury the 
duty to prescribe regulations for the filing of consoli- 
dated returns by affiliated corporations and the deter- 
mination and enforcement of tax liability thereunder. 
A committee appointed for this purpose, after many 
hearings and consultations, have presented the required 
regulations. The regulations are summarized under: 
future applications only; administrative provisions; 
liability for tax; consolidated net income; sale of stock 
of subsidiary; dissolution of subsidiary; basis of prop- 
erty; net losses; and credit for foreign taxes —M. H. 
Hunter. 

7564. MILLER, JOSEPH DANA. Did Henry 
George live in vain? World Tommorrow. 11(8) Aug. 
1928: 339-341.—Although the ‘‘single tax’’ theories 
of Henry George were doomed to apparent oblivion 
when he died in 1897, various countries have clearly 
felt his influence. Land tax legislation exists in Austral- 
ia, New Zealand, South Africa, the U. S., Canada, 
Argentina and, most notable of all, Denmark. Every 
instance given of land value taxation and accompanying 
exemption of improvements has occurred since Prog- 
ress and Poverty was written in 1879, and most of this 
legislation is directly attributable to Henry George’s 
influence.—Christina Phelps. 

7565. MILLS, OGDEN L. The administration 
of the federal income tax. Bull. Natl. Tax. Assn. 
14(6) Mar. 1929: 168-172.—Refunds of income taxes 
have caused criticism of the policies of the Treasury 
Department. The most interesting feature of recent 
criticism is that the taxpayer, even though the De- 
partment has decided he has paid more than he should, 
must be compelled to go to the court to obtain what 
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is rightfully his. Such a proposal violates every sound 
rule of taxation and good government. Refunds are 
bound to be necessary, but that they have been compara- 
tively small is shown by the fact that they constitute 
but 23% of the $39,000,000,000 collected in the last 
12 years. The problem of refunds is but a part of the 
larger problem of whether income taxes should be 
treated as all other taxes, as an administrative problem 
with responsibility definitely lodged in the proper execu- 
tive officers, or is it to be singled out and considered as 
not susceptible of anything but judicial interpretation 
and decision? The Bureau is at least as well equipped 
as the courts to reach sound Sl ehatearintionn =i FAs 
Hunter. 

7566. REILING, HERMAN T. Important changes 
in treasury department regulations. Nail. Income 
Tax. Mag. 7(3) Mar. 1929: 100-104.—On account of 
the large number of corporations which have granted 
rights to purchase additional stock and the widespread 
participation of the public in the security markets the 
possibility of a modification of the complications neces- 
sary to compute gain or loss from the sale of stock 
rights or stock in which stock rights have been in- 
volved was awaited with exceptional interest. Per- 
haps more taxpayers will be affected by the new pro- 
visions governing deductions from gross income and 
gains from property exchanges than any of the other 
changes. Some of the problems discussed in the arti- 
cle are: Sale of property; liquidation dividends; loss 
upon sale of residential property; loss from accident; 
state inheritance taxes; deduction for taxes; payments to 
employees’ pension trust; organization expenses; de- 
pletion based on income from oil and gas wells; depre- 
ciation by life tenant; depreciation by beneficiaries of 
trust; repossession of real property not sold on install- 
ment plan; gain or loss upon disposition of install- 
ment obligations; building and loan associations; 
business leagues; corporations organized to finance 
crop operations; credits to beneficiaries of estate or 
trust; judgment obtained against the U. S.; and re- 
fund checks.—M. H. Hunter. 

7567. SCHMIDT, F. Bilanz und Steuer. [Balance 
sheet and taxation.] Zeitschr. f. Betriebswirtsch. 5 (8) 
1928: 561-575; (9) 1928: 641-659.—This article re- 
views the present method of taxation in Germany with 
special reference to the corporation income tax, point- 
ing out that under the present German tax system, 
appreciations of business assets are frequently taxed 
as income, and also that insufficient provision is made 
in tax laws for amortization. The author, arguing from 
the point of view of the “source theory’ holds that 
only increases in physical assets can be regarded as in- 
come, while appreciation or depreciation of assets 
should be regarded as increases or decreases in prop- 
erty.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7568. TIVARONI, JACOPO. La questione dell’- 
esenzione delle quote minime dell’imposta sui terreni 
e sui fabbricati e le recenti statistiche delle espropria- 
zioni per cause fiscali. [The problem of tax exemption 
minima for landed property and buildings and the 
recent statistics of tax sales.] Riv. de Pol. Kcon. 
18 (7-8) Jul.—Aug. 1928: 614-630.—After an exhaustive 
history of the parliamentary debates relating to the 
problem the question of tax exemption minima is 
studied in its different aspects, figures are presented 
concerning the executions of personal or real property 
of the taxpayer in cases of default of payment of taxes 
on these minima. The different laws of the old Italian 
States and of foreign countries are exemplified. 
The author concludes that there is no reason for exempt- 
ing buildings but that minima of exemption for land 
property are justified —Gior. degli Econ. 

7569. UNSIGNED. Double taxation and fiscal 
evasion. Publ. League of Nations, Econ. & Finan. 
2(45) Oct. 1, 1928: pp. 278.—A collection of interna- 
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tional agreements and internal legal provisions for 
the prevention of double taxation and fiscal evasion.— 
R. M. Woodbury. 


7570. UNSIGNED. Die Steuereinnahmen im 
Deutschen Reich (Reich, Lander, Gemeinden und 
Gemeindeverbande) fiir das Rachnungsjahr 1926-27. 
[Tax receipts in Germany (Reich, states, communes, 
and communal unions) for the fiscal year 1926-27.] 
Wirtsch. u. Stat. 9(4) Feb. 1929: 126-135.—R. M. 
Woodbury. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC DEBTS 
(See also Entry 7768) 


7571. HOUDAILLE, JACQUES. L’évolution du 
budget du Reich et les paiement des réparations. [The 
evolution of the German budget and of the payment 
of reparations.] Rev. des Sci. Pol. 52 Jan—Mar. 1929: 
128-135.—The tendency toward deficits in the recent 
budgets of the German Federal Government is due less 
to reparations than to an increase in internal expenses 
and with a little energy and caution can be overcome. 
—F. D. Graham. 


7572. WOYTINSKI, WLADIMIR. Vor den Re- 
parationsverhandlungen. [Before the reparation con- 
ference.] Arbeit. 6(1) Jan. 1929: 41-46.—The article 
tries to bring into relief the connection between Ger- 
many’s recovery in 1927 and the recovery of the other | 
European countries during the same year by showing | 
that 50% of the increase in the exports of the other 
European countries during that year was absorbed by 
Germany. This shows that Europe’s prosperity is 
dependent upon German prosperity and that it would 
be unwise on the part of the Allies to demand repara- 
tions of an amount which would reduce Germany to 
a perpetual state of depression.—G. Bvrelschowsky. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
(See also Entries 7490, 7550, 7613, 7623, 7725, 7726) 


7573. BLACK, E. B. Water works valuation for 
rate making purposes. Jour. Amer. Water Works 
Assn. 21(2) Feb. 1929: 194-205—R. M. Woodbury. 


7574. BROWN, HARRY G. Present costs. Pub. 
Util. 3(5) Mar. 7, 1929: 237-246.—The great changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar have intensified 
the vital problem of public utility valuation. The con- 
tention that charges should be high enough to avoid 
lowering the sale price of securities, even though the 
public is paying exorbitant prices for service, is 4 
doctrine which has been abandoned; and the present 
controversy is between the two schools of valuationists, 
namely, those who believe in the prudent investment 
theory and those who adhere to the theory of repro- 
duction cost minus depreciation and obsolescence. The 
latter school declares that the burden to the consumers 
is no greater when they must pay twice as much for 
electricity or gas than it is when they must pay twice 
as much for other commodities; their salaries and in- 
comes are also greatly increased and furthermore the 
utility must pay twice as much for labor and equip- 
ment. On the other hand, a glance into the future shows 
what the economic results would be if prices should 
fallin the next 20 or 30 years and the utilities, following 
the prudent investment theory, should continue to 
base their charges on the cost of plants erected today. 
Also, should the stockholders and the bondholders in 
public utilities be put in a stronger position in relation 
to price changes than stockholders and bondholders in 
other industries? The cure for this ‘‘economic illness” 
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caused by the fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, seems to be to find some way of stabilizing 
our monetary and banking system. The problem of the 
increment of land values is also a vital one, as it ap- 
pears that public utility rates are often held down be- 
cause of this so-called “enjoyment,” which actually 
results in retarding the needed development of pub- 
lic utility service. Might it not be better to tax the 
utilities on their land and remove their taxes on 
other structures, equipment, and capital?—D. W. 
Malott. ‘ a. 

7575. CABOT, PHILIP. Merchandizing electricity 
in an Illinois town: Principles of rate-making. Annal- 
ist. 33(844) Mar. 22, 1929: 549-550.—In a typical 
middle western town of 7,200 the local electric com- 
pany has adopted a ‘‘two-part’’ rate system. Separate 
rates for lighting (including vacuum cleaners, fans, 
percolators, radio chargers, grills, etc.) and heating 
(including refrigerators, washing machines, irons, 
etc.) may be justified by the peculiar economic charac- 
teristics of the respective markets—the rigid, inelastic 
nature of the former and the competitive elastic nature 
of the latter. A “straddle” rate willinjure both markets. 
—Ben W. Lewis. 

7576. DONOVAN, J. D. Advantages and econo- 
mies of a combined water and power plant. Jour. 
Amer. Water Works Assn. 21 (2) Feb. 1929: 206—211.— 
R. M. Woodbury. 

7577. FILENE, EDWARD A. The era of the 
scientist in utility management. Pub. Util. 3(5) 

- Mar. 7, 1929: 256-262.—Public utility corporations 
as well as other businesses are turning to the scientist 
for help in solving their problems with the result that 
over $2,000,000 annually is spent by American business, 
through both private and governmental agencies, 
on research and experimentation. Statistics show that 
production in the U. S. per person is one and one-half 
times that of the Canadians, our nearest competitors, 
and 30 times that of the Chinese. It is believed that 
this rapid increase in prosperity is due to the spread of 
scientific methods of production. The combining of 
public utility companies, the establishment of chain 
stores, and the combining of manufacturers are caus- 
ing considerable criticism, yet the Ford Motor Company 
is cited as one of the best examples of mass production, 
resulting not only in lower priced cars but in increased 
efficiency and scentific methods throughout the whole 
industry. Big business should not be feared for the 
reason that mass production and distribution result 
in enabling a company to pay high wages and sell its 
goods cheaply—a necessary procedure in order to create 
the buying power necessary to market its huge supply 
of goods. Although at one time prices were set by the 
manufacturer’s cost plus the profit he expected to real- 
ize, today the consumer sets the price. The manufac- 
turer finds the price the consumer will pay and then 
makes a sufficient quantity of goods to sell them at 
a profit. This is also true in the case of public‘utility 
services. Therefore, large business should be encouraged 
rather than restricted. It is only these large businesses 
which will be able to pay for the scientific research neces- 
sary to guide management in the years to come. The 
public utility companies are spending enormous sums 
on experimental work as are the banks, insurance com- 
panies, advertising agencies, and chambersof commerce. 
As the discovery of the Bessemer process increased the 
output of steel four-fold and cut the cost one-fifth, 
developed transportation and “welded a nation into 
a great industrial unit,’ so other inventions are likely 
to prove just as vital to the American people of the 
next generation. D. W. Malott. 

7578. JACOBS, N. B., and FOX, CHARLES L. 
Financing extensions of water mains. Jour. Amer. 
Water Works Assn. 21(2) Fek. 1929: 183-193.— 
Rk. M. Woodbury. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


[Soc. Scr. Apsts. 1: 


7579. LILIENTHAL, von. Entbehrlichkeit priviligier- 
ter Offentlicher Unternehmungen, insbes. auf dem 
Gebiete der Elektrizitatsversorgung. [The Superfluity 
of privileged public enterprises, especially in the field 
of electricity.}| Bank-Arch. 28(6) Dec. 15, 1928: 89— 
94.—This article reviews a book on this topic by Hans 
Ludewig, in which it is shown that private electrical 
companies are able to compete successfully with pub- 
lic enterprises of the same sort, in spite of the better 
location and the exemption from taxes which the latter 
enjoy. The author concludes from these results that 
the municipal ownership of public utilities has not 
brought about better mangement or better service, 
and that enterprises under municipal management 
maintain themselves only because of the tax privi- 
leges granted to them. These privileges should be dis- 
continued; if they are, the result will be beneficial in 
two ways: (1) a considerable increase in tax returns 
will take place which will go far in wiping out the pres- 
ent deficits in the budgets of all public authorities, 
and; (2) there will be an expansion of private enter- 
prises and a check on the tendency towards “‘socializa- 
tion’ in Germany.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7580. PECK. H. W. An inductive study of pub- 
licly owned and operated versus privately owned but 
regulated electric utilities. Amer. Hcon. Rev. 19 (1) 
Suppl. Mar. 1929: 197-218, (with discussion) 219- 
225.—This paper is based on a cooperative study by 
two engineers and two economists of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric System and certain large interconnected 
private electric systems in New York State. The first 
part is concerned with standards of measurement and 
comparison in the electric industry. There is found much 
uncertainty and confusion; the absence of any ade- 
quate ‘‘measuring rod”’ for determining costs or for 
determining a fair differential rate for different classes 
of consumers. The possible methods of comparison 
are: (1) Costs and revenues per kilowatt hour; (2) 
Comparison of rate schedules; (3) Charges for modal 
amounts in different places; and (4) Specific bills 
for industrial power used as standards of charges in 
different places. It is held that investigations in the 
field of electric utilities will fall short of scientific analy- 
sis until definite standards of measurement are worked 
out cooperatively by economists, accountants, and 
engineers. This paper is based primarily on analyses 
of the costs and revenues per kilowatt hour, together 
with some utilization of other methods. The conclu- 
sions are held to be provisional until they are found to 
correlate with the results gained by a more thorough 
investigation by the other methods.—By the methods 
used the charges for electricity in New York State are 
found to be considerably higher than those in Ontario. 
For domestic light and power and municipal street 


- light the New York revenues per kilowatt hour are 


approximately three times those in Ontario. For in- 
dustrial power the New York charges average some- 
what higher, although the differential is much less than 
that in the charge for the other services. Owing to 
diversity of industrial conditions and the lack of accep- 
ted standards it is hard to make accurate comparisons. 
The conclusion is reached that the publicly operated 
Ontario System is much more efficient in serving the 
general consumer than the privately owned New York 
systems, and that, by inference, the New York system 
of regulation of the Public Service Commission is not 
successful. The reasons adduced for the superiority 
of the Ontario Hydro are centralized and efficient con- 
trol, sale at cost, the policy of amortizing the debt, 
and an enlightened sales policy involving a tendency 
to experiment in rate reductions. By way of contrast 
the New York companies operate for profit, are manip- 
ulated for additional profits by holding conpanies, do 
not as a rule experiment with rate reductions unless 
forced by competitive conditions in the field-of industrial 
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power, and are not as efficiently integrated as the Ontar- 
io Hydro. And our present system of regulation by 
the public service commission does not encourage the 
kind of industrial integration that would make for 
lower rates. Out of this research there have appeared 
grounds for certain economic generalizations as to 
the electric light and power industry. (1) It is an in- 
dustry of diminishing cost or increasing returns; or, 
on the principle of proportionality, it is adapted to 
large-scale production in the fields of generation and 
transmission. (2) Rate reductions will be followed by 
an increase in demand for domestic service, but not 
typically by an increase in the demand for industrial 
power. Or, in other words, the demand for domestic 
power is elastic; for industrial power, inelastic. (3) The 
function of distributing electricity may be performed 
efficiently by either large or small distributing monopo- 
lies. In Bauer’s discussion of this paper he accepted 
the conclusions that present rates are, generally, ex- 
cessive; that the rate structures have not been prop- 
erly revised in harmony with present-day costs and 
conditions of operation; that regulation has not been 
effective; and that constructive measures are needed 
to bring about adjustment of rates and public control. 
His own constructive measures, which involve basic 
and accepted principles of valuation, are briefly sum- 
marized. Unless effective regulation can be achieved, 
the rational course open is public ownership and opera- 
tion.—H. W. Peck. 

__7581. RUGGLES, C. O. Regulation of electric 
light and power utilities. Amer. Econ. Rev. 19 (1) Mar. 
1929: 179-196.—The industries of the country are 
rapidly becoming dependent upon central electric 
stations. With electric power a factor in American 
production, equitable regulation of the power in- 
dustry is of far more importance than when the power 
industry was confined merely to the field of lighting 
consumption. A form of regulation should be adopted 
which would encourage further economies and improve- 
ments of service of the kind which have been effected 
by holding companies and integration. But the state 
commissions have no jurisdiction over many of the 
utility regulatory problems. Moreover, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has decided that states may not regulate 
interstate utility power business. Control over fees 
paid by a local operating company to a foreign hold- 
ing company is also absent. Other difficulties in regula- 
tion are the inadequate financing of many state com- 
missions and the failure to provide them with sufficient 
expert assistance. Strengthened state commissions, 
the recognition of management efficiency in the rate 
of return allowed, and the creation of some form of 
federal regulatory commission are suggested as solu- 
tions of the several problems. The federal agency 
might be a reorganization of the Federal Power Com- 
mission or the establishment of federal regional com- 
missions with a central administrative body if neces- 
‘sary. In any case, management initiative should be 
encouraged with both operating and holding companies 
held responsible for results and with the rate of re- 
turn adjusted to these results—H. Orth Malott. 

7582. UNSIGNED. Problémes de la production 
et de la distribution de l’électricité en Belgique. [Prob- 
lems of production and distribution of electricity in 
Belgium.] Mouvement Communal. 104 Feb. 28, 1928: 
14-24.—A report presented to the Union of Cities 
in Belgium is now being considered by the chambers 
and the municipal councils with a view to changing 
conditions in the electricity producing industry. There 
are two large trusts producing electricity in Belgium 
both of which wish to gain control of the entire in- 
dustry. The report declares this impossible as it would 
create a monopoly. It suggests instead that the state 
assume the ownership of this industry (although it 
is doubtful whether its powers over public utilities 
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extend that far), that the state own and operate the 
transport service between producers and distributors, 
or that a law be passed obliging all producers to fur- 
nish electricity according to certain specified rules.— 
Helen M. Cory. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
BUSINESS 


(See Entries 7330, 7336, 7369, 7607, 7651, 7655, 
7666) 


CRITICISM OF ECONOMIC SYS- 
TEMS: SOCIALISM, COM-. 
MUNISM, ANARCHISM 
(See also Entries 7181, 7209, 7307, 7493, 7593, 7645) 


7583. JAMES, E. Un nouveau théoricien du socia- 
lisme: Henri de Man. [A new socialist theorist: Henri 
de Man.] Rev. de Métaphysique et Morale. 36(1) Jan. 
Mar. 1929: 113-144.—The author, who is professor 
in the Faculty of Law at Toulouse, here reviews a 
French translation of Henri de Man’s book, Zur 
Psychologie des Sozialismus, first published at Jena 
in 1926. De Man objects to the rigid dogmatism of 
the Marxian system, which, in its mechanical ration- 
alism and its adoption of the psychology of the eco- 
nomic man, he considers a true product of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Marx was mistaken in his notion of an inevitable 
revolution resulting from a simple class struggle, in 
his assumption that in the last analysis economic con- 
ditions were determining, in ignoring the fact that the 
workers, instead of opposing the bourgeoisie, adopted 
bourgeois ideals and sought to imitate them. He failed 
to realize that workers were likely to be patriots before 
they were anti-capitalists. He made a grave mistake 
in ignoring the importance of the intellectuals and of 
their contribution. There are two currents of thought 
in the socialist movement: that of the workers, which 
is a product of equalitarian notions, the result of 
Christian and democratic influences, coming into con- 
tact with the undesirable conditions under capitalism 
and desiring a remedy; and that of the intellectuals, 
based on the foregoing situation but affected by feel- 
ings of sympathy and the desire for justice. The socialist 
aim, according to de Man, is a society where work, 
rather than being thought a curse, will be performed for 
the sake of service and especially because of the joy 
there is in it. The task of the trade unions and the 
intellectuals is to educate the workers for such a so-. 
ciety. De Man’s criticism of Marx is excellent. His 
whole psychological approach is of great value. His 
constructive ideas, however, are weak. By depriving 
socialism of its dogmatic simplicity and bringing to it 
the support of groups with all sorts of progressive ideas, 
he weakens the faith of the workers and diminishes the 
emotional strength of the appeal. He contributes little 
to a solution of the all important problem of how to 
bring about the socialist society. Because of the diffi- 
culty of his writing and his apparent distrust of the 
capacity of the workers, de Man’s influence will prob- 
ably be confined to the intellectuals—Edward Berman. 

7584. LAVERGNE, BERNARD. Lutte de classes 
et salariat en régime coopératif. [The class struggle 
and the wage-earners in the cooperative regime.] 
Rev. des Etudes Cooperatives. 8(30) Jan.—Mar., 1929: 
142-150.—Henri de Man in Au-dela du Marzisme 
finds the Marxian explanation of the class struggle 
inadequate. Its causes are psychological rather than’ 
purely economic. The first of these, a sense of social 
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exploitation, results from (1) the impossibility of 
satisfying even those needs which are regarded as legit- 
imate in view of the increased productivity of indus- 
try, (2) the worker’s consciousness of fixed status and 
(3) the existing inequality of income which conflicts 
with a profound egalitarian sentiment. The second 
cause is a feeling of mechanical oppression since the 
division of labor has deprived the worker of the crafts- 
man’s satisfaction in his work. This conception of the 
class struggle is in complete harmony with cooperative 
doctrine, not only because both are fundamentally 
psychological but also because the details of the coopera~ 
tive programme would remove the causes of class 
struggle mentioned above. By its reduction of the 
cost of living, by its democracy, by its abolition of the 
employer’s profit and by its diminution of the inequali- 
ty in the payment of workers and managers, coopera- 
tion would abolish the sense of exploitation. The feeling 
of mechanical oppression is more difficult to remedy, 
but it would be modified by a reduction in the hours 
of labor and some mearsures of industrial democracy. 
—W. J. Couper. 


7585. RADEMACHER. Der Kampf um die kapi- 
talistische Wirtschaftsform. [The fight for the preser- 
vation of capitalism.) Bank-Arch. 27 (23-34) Sep. 
9, 1928: 446-449.—The plan to ‘socialize’ the Ger- 
man economy has not been given up by the working 
class, but is now being pursued by a different method. 
The main means towards this end consists in raising the 
share of labor in the national product at the expense of 
the share of capital. By keeping business profits low, 
the accumulation of capital out of profits is being re- 
stricted. The workers, on the other hand, are kept from 
accumulating savings out of their wages and thereby 
becoming capitalists themselves by the present system 
of social insurance towards which they have to con- 
tribute a substantial part of their wages. 


capitalistic or even anti-capitalistic large funds are 
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concentrated and may be used for the socialization of 
German economy.—G. Bielschowsky. 

7586. SANDERS, STEPHEN. L’oeuvre des Webb 
[The work of the Webbs.] L’ Avenir Social. (9) Sep. 
1929: 516-524.—R. M. Woodbury. : 

7587. UNSIGNED. Fascism: its economic and 
social policy. Social Econ. Rev.—Bull. of R.I.L. Us 
4(3) Mar. 1929: 7-16.—‘‘That Fascism is now increas- 
ingly becoming a cruel dictatorship instituted by finan- 
cial capital, the big industrialists and the agrarians, 
in an effort to stabilize the capitalist system at the 
expense of all other classes of society, but chiefly at 
the expense of the workers and peasantry—a_ dicta- 
torship supported by terror and persecution, 1s now 
plain for everybody. The methods used by the dicta- 
torship to rehabilitate the economic life of the country 
resolve themselves into: lowering of wages, shifting 
taxation from the ruling classes onto the shoulders of 
the workers, peasantry and petty bourgeoisie, industrial 
and agrarian safeguarding, concentration and trusti- 
fication of industry. The economic life is being con- 
trolled by a financial-industrial oligarchy which it 
would appear is controlled by the Government, but 
which in actual fact controls the Government.’ The 
growth of industry under Facism appears from the fol- 
lowing index numbers for 1919 and 1926. (1913 equals 
100.) Consumption of coal, mineral oils, and electrical 
energy: 92 and 163; steel output: 78 and 180; 
railroad transport: 74 and 158 marine transport: 60 
and 112. The number of automobiles exported in- 
creased between 1923 and 1925 from 12,749 to 29,041. 
While industry has advanced, real wages have declined 
and the working conditions, and income of labor, es- 
pecially in the South, areextremely bad. Another accom- 
paniment of industrial growth has been the increased 
dependence of Italian business upon foreign capital. 
The Communists have been suppressed by the most 
ruthless terrorism. The condition of the workers has 
given rise to many important strikes. ‘‘Fascism is 
slowly but surely losing its foothold.’’—Hdward Berman. 
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HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 


7588. BEARD, CHARLES A. The political heri- 
tage of the 20th century. Yale Rev. 18(3) Mar. 1929: 
456-479.—Long before the close of the 18th century, 
all the paraphernalia and slogans of 19th century 
liberalism had been developed to a systematic finish, 
but meanwhile the discoveries of the mind in work- 
shops and laboratories were destroying the world of 
fact in which the 19th century system of politics and 
political verbiage had originated. Capitalism and 
technology ran like a sword into the old web of notions 
about the world, mankind, and politics. Three systems 
of thought were available at the opening of the 19th 
century for those who attempted to apply their in- 
telligence to the swift changes: ‘“‘the fixed order of 
God” system; the fixed order of nature system; and 
a new philosophy which conceived of the world as an 
endless change. The ‘‘fixed order of God” was satis- 
factory to the feudal landlord who wished his laborers 
to stay contented in the fields. The fixed order of 
nature was highly gratifying to business men. Anarch- 
ist, communist, and socialist heavens were also pictured 
to workingmen by various radical thinkers. In fact 
it would scarcely be too much to say that all the think- 
ing about human affairs during the 19th century was 


fundamentally colored by one or more of these eco- 
nomic attitudes. If this analysis is sound, the funda- 
mental stock of ideas and political institutions inherited 
by the 20th century was created in the image of 
handicrafts and agriculture, and has little relevance 
to the fact patterns and potentialities introduced by 
science and the machine. Our job is to clean house 
and open the windows to the new day.—J. G. Heinberg. 

7589. NILSSON, S. NEANDER. Nationalism och 
varldsmedborgarskap i den grekiska antiken. [Na- 
tionalism and world citizenship in Greek antiquity.] 
Svensk Tidskr. 19 (3) 1929: 219-228.—Nilsson, writing 
from Rome, shows evidence of the idea of cosmopoli- 
tanism in Greek antiquity, especially as it appears in 
Herodotus, Aeschylus, Plato, Sophocles, Euripides, the 
popiistss and most of all in Diogenes — Walter Sande- 
wus. 

7590. PAUCK, WILHELM. Luther and Butzer. 
Jour. Religion. 9(1) Jan. 1929: 85-98—Luther and 
Butzer differ basically in their conceptions of the nature 
and function of the church, the Kingdom of God, the 
state, and their interrelations. Luther’s church and 
Kingdom are the invisible fellowship of saints saved 
by grace, who are agreed upon the preaching of the 
word and the sacraments. The sole means of promoting 
the church and the Kingdom as well as Christian 
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morality is to preach the word and thus permit it 
to work through the lives of grace-filled saints. A 
sharp line is drawn by Luther between church and 
world, Kingdom and secular “natural” orders, each 
of which proceeds in its own course with no direct 
connection. Butzer’s church and Kingdom are primarily 
in the moral realm, the fellowship of saints saved by 
grace who voluntarily obey the will of God, the Gospel 
Law. The entire world-order must be Christianized 
and all secular callings, including the state, must be 
subordinated to this end. The state must promote the 
Kingdom by its Own means, as the agent of the church. 
Butzer’s principles mean a politically or ecclesiastically 
controlled theocracy. Thus Butzer is the spiritual 
father of both Anglicanism and Puritanism.—Harold 
S. Bender. 


GENERAL POLITICAL THEORY 


7591. JULLIOT, CH. L. La paix perpétuelle 
est-elle une utopie? [Is perpetual peace a Utopia?] 
Mercure de France. 210(738) Mar. 15, 1929: 622-628. 
—La psychologie économique of Gabriel Tarde, pub- 
lished in 1902, prophesied that permanent peace could 
not be hoped for until the same type and degree of 
civilization should obtain throughout the entire world. 
When, thanks to the increasing facility of physical 
and intellectual communication, world unity is made 
possible; when there shall be no more land unexplored, 
open to colonization; and when all peoples shall have 
been subjected to similar pacifying influences, there 
may be an end of war. Human society, first organized 
in isolated groups, has passed into a phase of expanding, 
mutually hostile national groups. Tarde foresaw a 
third phase in which the world would either be domi- 
nated by a single imperial state or by an all-embracing 
federation. The World War ended any dream of empire, 
but a federation or League of Nations is being tried. 
The era of colonization is not yet over, and the present 
diversity of civilizations retards the inauguration of 
the third phase. However, it is permissible to count 
on the eventual establishment of international political 
unity. But though international wars may cease, class 
warfare is probably inevitable. Horizontal social lines 
are likely to displace vertical national lines, with re- 
sulting friction between parallel social groups.— 
Christina Phelps. 

7592. LUCA, G. de. Il fascismo e la filosofia 
Gentiliana. [Fascismand Giovanni Gentile’s philosophy.] 
La Vita Italiana. 16 (186-187) Jul.—Aug. 1928: 51- 
53.—In recent times many Fascist writers have pro- 
tested against the conciliatory attitude of Fascism 
towards the Holy See. They argue that Fascism, 
based on Hegel’s conception of the state, should un- 
compromisingly be opposed to the church which, in 
its turn, is against Fascism. This idealistic philosophy 
was advocated by Giovanni Gentile in the commission 
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for state reform, but was rejected. The state being ab- 
solute in its political character cannot be considered 
as absolute in its moral character; to say that the state 
is all or nothing is only possible in Protestant countries. 
The state, founded on Hegel’s philosophy, reminds 
one of the enthronement of the Goddess Reason during 
the French Revolution, when the attempt was made to 
create a state, absolute even on its moral side, outside 
any religion. The same thing is being tried by the 
Bolsheviks. Gentile’s policy is anti-clerical. This 
standpoint cannot be adopted by Fascism which would 
do better to follow Vico’s doctrine.—O. Hisenberg. 


CURRENT CRITICISM AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMS 


7593. CUTELLI, M. ST. La disfatta sindicale.— 
Da Cesare 4 Mussolini. [The defeat of syndicalism 
—From Caesar to Mussolini.] Gerarchia. 8(7) Jul. 
1928: 558-563.—The author gives a synthetic view 
of the development of the corporative idea in ancient 
Rome and in the Middle Ages and of syndicalism in 
modern times. Both Marx and Sorel tried in vain to 
solve the social and economic problem; Mussolini 
alone has been successful. Denying the principle of 
the struggle of classes, he has created the corporative 
state and Fascist syndicates. Strikes and lock-outs 
are suppressed and the principle of collaboration be- 
tween, classes has been introduced.—O. Eisenberg. 

7594. VOLPICELLI, ARNALDO. Santi Romano. 
Nuovi Studi di Dir. Econ. e Pol. 2(1) Jan.—Feb. 1929: 
7-25.—At the present time when the pernicious habit 
prevails of considering problems in atomistic isolation 
without a fundamental and unitary conception of the 
whole, a study of Romano’s clear, concise methods of 
the scientific construction of jurisprudence is very 
timely. In the Stato moderno e la sua crise (1909) he 
lists numerous organizations which have not originated 
through any territorial, national, or political bond, but 
through one of professional and individual usefulness. 
This forceful manifestation of corporative tendencies 
with a professional basis is the most outstanding trend 
of the contemporary age, and shows the need for a 
state organized on more social lines than the old state, 
built on the basis of individual liberty and equality, 
which destroyed every possibility for associations of a 
position in public law. There must be no difference 
between society and the state, life and law. In his 
L’ Ordinamento giuridico (1918) Romano illustrates the 
common error of philosophers of public law in drawing 
conclusions based on private law and the practice of 
jurisprudence. This confuses public law with the rules 
which govern individuals, whereas public law is es- 
sentially the law that is proper to the relations of the 
state and its various institutions. It should give these 
institutions a certain amount of autonomy and thus 
change as they change.— Helen M. Cory. 


JURISPRUDENCE 


HISTORICAL 


7595. BENAS, BERTRAM B. The legal device in 
Jewish law. Jour. Compar. Legis. & Internat. Law. 
11(1) Feb. 1929: 75-80.—Among the parallelisms be- 
tween Jewish law on the one hand and the Common law 
and the Civil law on the other, is the development of 
refined legalisms of which fictions are an important type. 
In Jewish law their purpose was threefold,—to protect 
the idea of law, to bring the application of law into line 
with current exigencies, to maintain the historic con- 
' tinuity of the law of Israel. In Jewish law, as in other 
systems, there are to be found the general fiction of 
“amendment without abrogation”? and specific pro- 


cedural fictions, such as the ‘“‘Prosbul”’ of Hillel by which 
property may be transferred to the court or to a Gentile 
in order to avoid scriptural rules as to the forfeiture of 
debts in the year of the “‘release’”’ or prohibiting the pros- 
ecution of business on the Sabbath. In a similar man- 
ner the scriptural anti-usury laws have been adapted 
to modern economic conditions.— Hessel LE. Yntema. 

7596. CARSON, HAMPTON L. The growth of 
Anglo-American law. Argentine Forum. 3(4) Apr. 
1928: 36-44; (6) Jun. 1928: 28-36; (7) Jul. 1928: 
32-39.—T. F. T. Pluckneit. 

7597. COLLINET, PAUL. Le rdéle de la doctrine 
et de la pratique dans le développement du droit 
romain privé au Bas-Empire: essai de mise au point 
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de la controverse (fin). [The role of theory and prac- 
tice in the development of Roman private law in the 
late Empire. An attempt to pave the way for solution of 
the controversy. (Conclusion.)] Rev. Hist. de Droit 
Francais et Etranger. 8(1) Jan.—Mar. 1929: 5-35. [See 
also Abstract No. 3305.]—The great change in Roman 
law between the Classical and Byzantine periods can- 
not be explained by the influence of either doctrine or 
practice alone, but only by the influence of both. In 
order to throw light on their respective roles one should 
first classify the interpolations into three periods: post- 
classic, pre-Justinian and Tribonian. This is work 
whichis far from completion, but which has, nevertheless, 
_ already given a few results. For instance, the concept 
de natura actionis is due to the doctrine of the 5th 
century as are also the names of several actions among 
which is the actio praescriptis verbis.—Jacques Lambert. 

7598. DUQUESNE, J. Les nouvelles recherches 
sur l’édit perpetuel 4 propos d’un ouvrage récent. 
[New researches on the ‘‘edictum perpetuum’’ with 
respect to arecent work.] Rev. Hist. de Droit Francais 
et Etranger. 8(1) Jan._Mar. 1929: 110-129.—This is 
a review of Otto Lenel’s Das Edictum Perpetuum, 
(third edition), in which Duquesne takes occasion to 
emphasize a few points on which he disagrees or has 
been disagreeing with the learned author: Capitis 
diminutio maxima or media in the person of the cognitor, 
in integrum restitutio, cautio pro praede litis et vin- 
diciarum and cautio judicatum solui.mJacques Lambert. 

7599. GARAUD, MARCEL. Les formes du testa- 
ment et la renaissance des principes testamentaires 
dans l’ancien droit poitevin. [Forms of wills and the 
revival of testamentary principles in the old law of 
Poitou.] Rev. Hist. de Droit Francais et Etranger. 8 
(1) Jan.—Mar. 1929: 36-68.—With the revival of 
Roman law, it is easy to follow in charters from Poitou 
the development of two main forms of testament. Both 
evolved, either from the donatio post obitum which has 
long remained an act inter vivos, or from the gift at death 
bed which, linked with the Catholic absolution, was 
for a time, nearly compulsory. The author quotes, in 
part, a great number of charters, some of which throw 
new light on the revival of testamentary principles 
around the 13th century.—Jacques Lambert. 

7600. MARTINEZ, JOSE AUGUSTIN. La re- 
sponsabilidad criminal de las personas juridicas. 
[Criminal responsibility of juridical persons.] Rev. 
General de Legis. y Juris. Dec. 1928: 570-597.—Fol- 
lowing the lead of the Bavarian Code of 1813, all 
scientific treaties and acts of legislation uniformly held 
that in a criminal sense responsibility was always 
personal. Article 44 of the Code of Darmstadt expressly 
provided that whenever a community or group com- 
mitted a crime, only the members of such community 
or group guilty of the crime shall be punishable. This 
doctrine had its root in Roman jurisprudence: de dolo 
decurionte, in ipso decuriones dabitur de dolo actio. 
Teutonic law, however, shows a tendency contrary to 
that of Roman law. According to the former, if a mem- 
ber of a group was guilty of a crime, the group was re- 
quired to pay the wergeld or to surrender the individual 
member to the injured party. In England, the old maxim 
of the law was that a corporation is not indictable at all, 
though its individual members may be. Neither 
would the old Canon law admit the criminal responsi- 
bility of the group, although later developments in 
that law admit such responsibility. In the jurispru- 
dence of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in France, 
and in Spain during the Middle Ages, collective re- 
sponsibility was admitted. Buta reaction against this 
orm of responsibility set in in the positive legislation im- 
mediately following the Middle Ages. Its rebirth, in its 
modern scientific form, is traced to Otto Gierke, in Ger- 
many, in his book Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, pub- 
lished in 1888, and to the later work of Aquiles Mestre, 
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Les personnes morales et le probleme de leur responsabilité 
eit se (1891). The orm balt school of thought lead by 
Gierke maintains that the criminal responsibility of the 
corporation necessarily excludes the responsibility of 
the individuals composing it; while the ‘ French 
school holds to the theory of double responsibility, that 
is, responsibility of the corporation as well as of the 
individuals that make it up. A metaphysical prejudice 
against the criminal responsibility of judicial persons 
argues that the act of the corporation cannot be 
called “voluntary.” Although this doctrine has been 
accepted in the legislation of some countries, it has 
met with considerable opposition from critics. The 
sociological conception of crime no longer presupposes 
the operation of the human will. If a corporation cannot 
exercise a will in criminal matters, there is no reason 
why it should do so in civil matters, which everyone 
knows it can do. The author cites in detail the legisla- 
tion of an ever-increasing number of countries wherein 
the criminal responsibility of the corporation 1s coming 
to be accepted as part of positive legislation. The 
essential elements of the criminal responsibility of 
juridical persons are: (1) legal existence of the corpora- 
tion; (2) the punishable act must have been committed 
by the board, council of administration, or directing 
body representing the corporation; (3) the crime must 
have been committted in the name of the corporation 
and for its exclusive or preferential benefit; (4) the 
criminal responsibility of the directors, managers, ad- 
ministrators, or voters, must be proportionate to the 
act of individual participation; (5) the corporate re- 
sponsibility should be limited to specific crimes; (6) 
the penalties to which the*corporation should be lable 
must be limited to: (a) dissolution of the corporation, 
(b) suspension of the exercise of certain rights or acts, 
or entire prohibition thereof, (c) fines, (d) complemen- 
tary penalties such as comminatory injunction, and 
the like; (7) as to the directors, managers, administra- 
tors, and representatives of the corporation, the penal- 
ties should be: (a) arrest, (b) fines, (c) accessory penal- 
ties.—J ulius I. Puente. 

7601. WALSH, WILLIAM F. Equity prior to the 
Chancellor’s Court. Georgetown Law Jour. 17(2) Feb. 
1929: 97-108.—Many forms of specific relief, distinctly 
of an equitable character according to later classifica- 
tion, were administered by the king’s judges as part of 
the common law in Bracton’s time. The hardening 
process which reduced the Common law to restricted 
forms of action, eliminating specific relief, and, there- 
fore, ending the possibility of equity as part of the 
Common law system, resulted primarily from the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, 1258, which expressly forbade the 
chancellor to frame new writs without the consent of 
the king and council. Apart from cases of the re- 
covery of land or the enforcement of specific interests 
in land, specific relief could not be secured under the 
different forms of action which took shape during the 
latter half of the 13th century and thereafter. The de- 
cay of equity in the Common law courts was a gradual 
matter, not completed until after the middle of the 
14th century, when jurisdiction in equity had definitely 
been taken over by chancery.— Robert S. Stevens. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND COMPARATIVE 


7602. DICKINSON, JOHN. The law behind law. 
Columbia Law Rev. 29(2) Feb. 1929: 113-146; (8) 
Mar. 1929: 285-319.—‘“‘Higher law,” i.e., a system of 
law outside government by which the state is subor- 
dinate to law, can be distinguished from the greater 
part of the body of rules governing adjudication, in 
that the latter is the passive application of legislative 
enactments or precedent by the courts. It is by the 
study, however, of rules adopted for the first time that 
we may determine the possibility of the existence of a 
“higher law.’’ Three arguments have been advanced to 
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reconcile the possibility of change in specific rules with 
the conception of law as pre-determined for the judges, 
a difficulty that must be surmounted before one can ac- 
cept the theory of a “higher law.”’ (1) Ratio legis, the 
reason of the law, is a natural law theory (Lord Mans- 
field) according to which the applied rule is based on a 
broader principle. Though the rules may change, the 
principle remains the same. Objections are that the fixed 
principles will differ in the opinions of men and that it is 
impossible to determine the sufficiency of change in 
circumstances to alter the rule. (2) Law as popular 
custom (James Wilson), fully formulated, is a stronger 
support for the available ready-made law to be applied 
in new situations, but in a complex society it is difficult 
to determine whether certain usage is custom, and only 
if the judge is assumed identical to the popular sense 
of right will custom serve as an independent authorita- 
tive body of ‘‘higher law.”” Custom may suggest rules 
of law or explain adopted ones, but it does not supply 
them for the court merely to utter. (3) The inductive 
theory of law (Sir F. Pollock, W. G. Hammond) sees 
judges as expert expounders; by a study and comparison 
of the decisions they discover and state the legal formu- 
lae which are at work, just as a natural scientist does. 
The natural scientist, however, deals with physical 
factors, the jurist with analogies, and the difficulty of 
determining whether the analogous elements are the 
pertinent ones and the possibility of the existence of 
competing analogies throw us back to the central prob- 
lem: the law must automatically supply missing rules 
by reference to known ones. In the instance of tort 
law no principle is provided to determine with certainty 
any new situation (viz. Rylands v. Fletcher). A gap 
in the inductive theory exists at the point where the 
new rule emerges. Actually, contenders for the ‘“‘higher 
law’’ theory have not gone the full way but hold that 
where a choice between rules exists, the factual results 
of the rule will provide a test of the correctness of the 
rule. The jural law then becomes a sociological law and 
depends upon desirability, i.e. a value-judgment. If 
legal rules strike a balance between competing principles 
then it should be possible to formulate a system of 
policy, but such a system is absent. In fact, the common 
law recognizes that legal rules are compromises and 
adjustments. In fine, whatever forces influence the 
law influence it by influencing the judges who by crea- 
tive activity bring rules into existence. The body of 
considerations affecting a judge is the determining 
factor in the creation of law; these can be grouped as a 
series of concentric circles with the judge at the center, 
e.g., personal considerations, contemporary general 
considerations, legal theories, social theories. Thus the 
courts are legislating when they choose between rival 
legal theories and also when they decide whether a 
precedent shall be overruled or sustained. Though dis- 
tinctions exist between true legislation and judicial 
legislation, ‘‘an analysis of the process by which new 
rules of unwritten law come into existence shows them 
to be the creature of judicial discretion strongly in- 
fluenced by considerations of policy, and not automatic 
results dictatéd by a ‘Higher law’ vested with inherent 
legally binding authority.”—A. Arthur Schiller. | 
7603. GREEN, LEON. The duty problem in 
negligence cases. Columbia Law Rev. 28(8) Dec. 1928: 
1014-1045; 29(3) Mar. 1929: 255-284.—The crystal- 
lization of judicial action into legal rules has proved 
inadequate as a technique for the process of judging 
and deciding particular cases. An adequate science of 
law can be built up only around the judges’ function 
in deciding such cases. The technique of judging finds 
its chief support in those elements of culture and ex- 
perience that escape definite formulation in precise for- 
mulae which play some, but not a decisive role, in 
judging. The processes relied upon to establish the 
right-duty element in negligence cases, which is the 
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only element therein which raises a legal as distinct 
from a factual problem, is taken to illustrate the play 
of forces that operate in the production of legal theory. 
The various tests that courts and writers have stated 
to determine the existence of the requisite duty element 
have proved inadequate. The factors controlling the 
judgment are to be found in directions not indicated 
by those tests. The most significant of these factors 
in controlling the determination of duties and thereby 
the degree of protection afforded by law are the admin- 
istrative factor, ethical and moral theories, economic 
considerations, the aim to have a rule that will tend to 
produce results deemed desirable, and the elements of 
justice specific to the individual case. The influence of 
these considerations is traced through a résumé of 
decisions involving a variety of legal situations. The 
judicial process in negligence cases is but representa- 
tive of it in other problems also. The emphasis through- 
out is on the inevitableness and desirability of permit- 
ting freedom to those who are charged with the task 
of controlling conduct through law to make their de- 
cisions in the light of all factors that may be relevant 
at the time and place, instead of requiring or hoping 
for solutions dictated by abstract formulae.— Henry 
Rottschaefer. 

7604. HARTEN, C. von. Das Privatrecht der 
Sowjet-Union mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Familienrechtes. [Private law in the Soviet Union with 
particular attention to family law.] Zeitschr. d. ber- 
nischen Juristenvereins. 64(11) Nov. 1928: 481-513.— 
Without formally abolishing the old Tsarist laws, the 
Soviet government on Nov. 22, 1918, issued a decree, 
instructing the courts to decide all questions in ac- 
cordance with revolutionary legislation only, or, where 
no such legislation existed, in accordance with socialist 
conceptions of law. The revolutionary laws relating to 
the family in its various aspects were codified in 1918, 
and this code was revised in 1921. Some of its provisions 
were copied from projects of liberal Russian lawyers. 

new law regulating marriage was enacted in 1926. 
It does not give a definition of marriage, but it dis- 
tinguishes between registered and non-registered mar- 
riages. The registered marriage, which is contracted 
without any formalities, aims at securing not only the 
interests of personal and property rights, but also the 
interests of the state and society. In order to register 
a marriage, the contracting parties must be at least 
18 years of age and must produce certain documents. A 
non-registered marriage is considered to exist if the 
man and woman are actually living together and if their 
connubial relations can be proved. The number of 
such marriages is comparatively small. The contract 
of marriage may be dissolved like any other contract, 
namely by the will of one or both parties. In the case 
of marriages between persons of mixed nationality the 
wife retains her own nationality. The article contains 
also information concerning the rights of children, 
property rights, the law of inheritance, etc.—H 
Fehlinger. 

7605. HERZOG, ISAAC. Moral rights and duties 
in Jewish law. Juridical Rev. 41(1) Mar. 1929: 60- 
70.—Law frequently falls short of imposing the highest 
ethical standard. Jewish law affords an exception hereto 
to a considerable extent. This is due to its specifically 
religious character, and to its being an integral part 
of Jewish religion. The part played by ethical notions 
in Jewish law is compared with their part in English 
law. This is followed by illustrative materials drawn 
from Jewish law that show the various gradations of 
ethical notions that form the basis for the imposition 
of legal duties on those expected to conform their con- 
duct to such ethical ideals.— Henry Rottschaefer. 

7606. SPIRITO, UGO. La concezivne tecnico- 
giurdica del diritto penale. [The technical-juridical 
conception of penal law.] Nuovi Studi di Diritto, 
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Econ. ¢ Pol. 2(1) Jan.—Feb. 1929: 26-45.—The tech- 
nical-juridical school of penal law criticizes classicists 
such as Carrara and Pessina for polluting the study of 
law with metaphysical theories on natural law. They 
likewise criticize the positive school started by Ferrari 
for introducing matter extraneous to law such as crim- 
inal anthropology, sociology, politics, ete. They wish 
law to be considered apart from all other fields. But 
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while there is some basis for their disapproval of both 
these schools, it is impossible to form any intelligent 
theory of law by completely isolating facts which con- 
cern nothing but law. In attempting to do so, Rocco 
and Manzini invade the realm of metaphysics much 
farther than the classicists. Law is so rigidly limited in 
scope by this school that it loses all tone and vitality. 
— Helen M. Cory. 
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UNITED STATES 


7607. BECKER, SAMUEL, and HESS, ROBERT 
A. The chain store license tax and the Fourteenth 
Amendment. North Carolina Law Rev. 7(2) Feb. 
1929: 115-129.—The organization of the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company marks the beginning 
of what is known as the chain store organization. This 
change in the method of distribution of merchandise 
and its control by a comparatively limited number has 
aroused a wide-spread effort to prevent a further ex- 
tension of this method of merchandising. Much legis- 
lation has been attempted in the several states in an 
effort to limit the operation of the chain store. One 
form provides for a license tax on each unit of the 
chain in excess of a certain number. Such legislation 
hasnot only been criticized as impoliticand uneconomic, 
but the laws have been alleged to be invalid on the 
ground that they constituted unwarranted class legis- 
lation. The author cites several analogies in decided 
cases, notably those involved in the anti-department 
store laws, and also states the economic bases for such 
legislation. Numerous decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court sustain the constitutionality of a chain store 
license tax statute. If the state desires to discourage 
the chain store, the constitutional provisions regard- 
ing due process and equal protection of the law do not 
prevent it—William R. Arthur. 

7608. DUFF, PATRICK W. and WHITESIDE, 
HORACE E. Delegata potestas non potest delegari: 
a maxim of American constitutional law. Corneil 
Law Quart. 14(2) Feb. 1929: 168-196.—This maxim 
originated in the works of medieval commentators. 
It was used by Bracton in his De Legibus in 1569 and 
was quoted by Coke. It was also mentioned by Kent 
and Story. In the latest edition of De Legibus appearing 
in 1922 the editor discovered that the original MS 
had not been properly interpreted and that the maxim 
as used had its origin in the carelessness of a 16th cen- 
tury printer. Ina long list of early state cases dealing 
for the most part with liquor laws contingent upon a 
popular referendum the courts were agreed that the 
legislature cannot delegate general legislative power, 
but that it can provide that a statute shall become 
effective upon a contingency to be determined by other 
agencies and as a referendum, and that the legislature 
may grant powers to local units. The maxim delegata 
potestas non potest delegart was often involved as a dic- 
tum but was not as a rule used as the basis of decision. 
Since the Civil War local option laws have generally 
been upheld. More recently the point-of emphasis has 
shifted from local option to questions involving the 
delegation of power to executive and judicial officers. 
While the dogma of the separation of powers is bolstered 
up by the maxim of delegata potestas non potest delegari, 
it seems that this maxim which is not mentioned in any 
American constitution has but little claim to be counted 
as a principle of American constitutional law.— Ben A. 
Arneson. 

7609. DUPRIEZ, L. Le contréle judiciaire de la 
constitutionalité des lois aux Etats-Unis. [Judicial 


control of the constitutionality of laws in the United 
States.] Acad. Royale de Belgique, Bull. de la Classe 
des Lettres. (5) 1928: 314-324.— Helen M. Cory. 

7610. FIELD, OLIVER P. The status of a muni- 
cipal corporation organized under an unconstitutional 
statue. Michigan Law Rev. 27(5) Mar. 1929: 523- 
557.—The question of the status of a municipal cor- 
poration organized under an unconstitutional statute 
may be raised (1) in a case involving attack by some 
official representative of the state; (2) in a dispute be- 
tween two municipal corporations; (3) in a contest 
between two persons claiming a municipal office; (4) 
in a dispute between a private individual and a 
municipality; and (5) in a dispute between two or 
more private individuals, the municipality not being 
a party. Under number (1) municipal status may 
be assailed, providing too long a period of time 
has not elapsed, although even this qualification 
may not be followed in some of the states. Municipal 
status may be questioned in situations classified under 
headings (2) and (3) above. The fourth group of cases, 
involving attack by private individuals, may be sub- 
divided into (a) those involving quo warranto on rela- 
tion of private individuals, permitted by statute in 
some states; (b) tax cases, in which the courts refuse 
to permit the validity of municipal incorporation to be 
drawn into question unless the suit is instituted very 
soon after incorporation proceedings have been held, 
there being only a few cases to the contrary; (c) eminent 
domain cases, in which attack may under some cir- 
cumstances be permitted; (d) cases involving resistance 
toan abatement of a nuisance, in which attack is denied; 
(e) criminal cases, in which attack is generally denied; 
(f) suits to enforce contractual obligations against a 
municipality, in which the authorities are divided, 
but the better view is perhaps that which denies attack 
on municipal status; (g) tort cases, in which municipal 
status may ordinarily not be challenged. The cases 
grouped under (5) are in conflict, but the tendency is 
to deny attackinthemalso. Attack on municipal status 
on the ground that incorporation was had under an 
unconstitutional statute is in general allowed only to 
private individuals when proceedings are instituted to 
test municipal status very shortly after proceedings 
for incorporation have been completed. The cases 
in which attack by private individuals should be per- 
mitted are rare indeed, and the tendency. of the courts 
to further restrict such attack to cases in which sub- 
ae eee grrusnive would result from the 
application of any other r — 
Air eaten y ule seems a proper one. 

_ 7611. G., J. A. Decisions of state courts on - 
tions of public policy as rules of decision in fadaval 
courts. California Law Rev. 17(2) Jan. 1929: 167- 
184.— Black and White Taxicab and Transfer Company 
o. Brown and Yellow Taxicab and Tran G 

276 U.S a. sfer Company 
( _ 5. 518, 72 L. Ed. 383) “is perhaps the first 
case to state that decisions of the state courts as to the 
public policy of a state are not binding on the federal 
courts.”” The case arose under the diversity of citizen- 
ship clause of the federal Constitution. In this connec- 
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tion much discussion has arisen over the interpretation 
of Section 34 of the Judiciary Act of 1789 as laid down 
by Justice Story in Swift v. Tyson, in which he reiterated 
his views as to federal supremacy. Although there 
has been much objection to the rule of Swift v. Tyson, 
it has been accepted as a settled doctrine, but there has 
been opposition against its extension. The decision in 
the taxicab case is clearly an extension of the early 
concept of Swift v. Tyson. The control which a court 
with chancery powers may exercise over the property 
of an incompetent person is reviewed in a discussion of 
the New York decisions affecting the Flagler estate. 
—E. 8S. Brown. 

7612. GOODRICH, CHAUNCEY SHAFTER. Bill- 
board regulation and the aesthetic viewpoint with refer- 
ence to California highways. California Law Rev. 17 (2) 
Jan. 1929: 120-134.—The strictly utilitarian bias of 
Anglo-Saxon and of American law prevented for a long 
period of time the recognition of the aesthetic as a 
ground for the abatement or elimination of nuisances. 
The billboard evil in England led to the passage of 
laws, particularly those of 1907 and 1925, giving local 
authorities power to control the situation. Similar 
laws, passed elsewhere in the British Empire, are listed. 
The colonial fathers opposed everything which tended 
toward the aesthetic, but gradually ideas changed and 
under the more recent interpretation of the scope of 
the police power of the states, billboard and other 
nuisances are being abated. This tendency is noted 
particularly in the growth of zoning in American cities. 
—E. S. Brown. 

7613. GUERNSEY, NATHANIEL T. Value in 
confiscation cases. Univ. Pennsylvania Law Rev. 77 
(5) Mar. 1929: 575-600.—This article reviews out- 
standing cases before the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the 30 year period following the epoch- 
making decision in Smythe v. Ames in which the rule 
was laid down that under the 14th Amendment states 
are not permitted to impose rates upon public utilities 
which afford less than a fair return on the present fair 
value of the property in question. The criterion to be 
used in determining whether rates are confiscatory is 
value. This is not to be measured by cost; it is value as 
distinguished from cost. The ascertainment of value 
‘Gs not a matter of formulas” or ‘artificial rules.’”? No 
one factor, such as cost or cost of production less de- 
preciation, may be taken as an arbitrary measure of 
value. Value is to be ascertained as the value of other 
classes of property is ascertained—by the exercise of 
“‘a reasonable judgment having its basis in a proper con- 
sideration of all relevant facts.”” What facts are rele- 
vant, and the weight to which they are entitled, will 
vary with the circumstances of particular cases.— 
Clyde L. King. 

7614. INGHAM, JOSEPH F. Unconstitutional 
amendments. Dickinson Law Rev. 33(3) Mar. 1929: 
161-168.—Our government is a “‘limited’’ democracy; 
that is, the sovereign power is exercised by representa- 
tives. To allege that an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is invalid because it is inconsistent with the original 
Constitution is to deny that the Constitution may be 
changed in the orderly manner provided for in the in- 
strument itself. In order to prevent too many changes 
the Constitution provides certain mechanical devices in 
the amending process. When these formal requirements 
are not fulfilled the amendment is a nullity and the 
courts have the power to decide whether these requisites 
are met. But the court has no right to decide whether 
an amendment meeting the formal requisites is also in 
accord with the intent and spirit of the Constitution. 
The court should not take jurisdiction over such a ques- 
tion any more than it should decide constitutional ques- 
tions involving its own existence. It can merely say 
that the amendment is not in violation of the amending 
clause. The court improperly took jurisdiction on such 
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a question in the national prohibition cases and up- 
held the validity of the 18th Amendment on the ground, 
inter alia, that the Amendment did not overstep any 
implied limitations on the amending form. The only 
tribunal qualified to decide. whether a change made ac- 
cording to formal procedure is contrary to the original 
constitution is a constitutional convention.—Ben A. 
Arneson. 

7615. JOHNSON, SWEINBJORN. When the 
importer is a state university, may the government col- 
lect a duty? Michigan Law Rev. 27(5) Mar. 1929: 499- 
522.—The Tariff Act of 1922 omitted an exemption 
from duty of imports for educational institutions, as 
a result of which duties have been levied on imports 
of state universities. Congress is without power to 
levy a tax, directly or indirectly, upon the property of 
the states which is used in the discharge of a govern- 
mental function. A duty is a tax. Do state universities 
perform governmental functions? The Customs Court 
has said they do not. Analogies from what the federal 
and state courts consider public purposes to justify 
taxation and the exercise of the power of eminent domain 
are not helpful. A public purpose is clearly much 
broader than a governmental function. The historical 
test has been applied by the United States Supreme 
Court to determine what is a governmental function. 
To education, however, this test has never been applied 
by that Court, although dicta of some of its members 
when sitting in state courts classify education as govern- 
mental rather than proprietary. Applying the historical 
test to education, it is found that at least three of the 
original thirteen states had adopted a system of public 
education at public expense before the adoption of the 
constitution. The question of education came up in the 
federal convention and it was finally determined to be a 
state function; but the fact of its consideration by the 
national convention shows that it was thought a matter 
of importance to the existence of the state. The national 
government hascontributed lavishly to public education 
in the states and particularly to higher education. By 
the historical test, then, education is a governmental 
function. Both the federal and state courts have held 
consistently that corporations exercising such functions 
are liable for torts. The state courts have held unan- 
imously that public school authorities and corpora- 
tions are not liable for torts because they exercised 
governmental functions. Finally, compulsory education 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court and public 
education is the very cornerstone of republican govern- 
ment.—Albert Langeluttig. 

7616. MARGOLIN, ABRAHAM E. Illegal search 
and seizure by state officers as affecting admissibility 
of evidence in federal prosecutions. St. Louis Law 
Rev. 14(1) Dec. 1928: 49-57.—In Gambino v. US. 
(48 Sup. Ct. 139) the Supreme Court either has re- 
pudiated the limitations set down in Weeks and Byars 
cases or has established a shaky foundation for admissi- 
bility of evidence by making the decision turn on an 
irrelevant point,—the repeal of the state enforcement 
law. It would seem to provide that where a state statute 
(in this instance, the Mullin-Gage law) and a national 
act have dealt with the same subject matter, a repeal of 
the state act, instead of reestablishing the common law, 
establishes the federal act as an act of the state, or it 
makes an act of the state have more force when re- 
pealed than before.—Z£. Cole. 

7617. MATTISON, WALTER J. Restraints on 
freedom of the press. Marquette Law Rev. 13(1) 
Dec. 1928: 1-8.—The first Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution provides that ‘“‘Congress shall make no 
law .... abridging the freedom....of the press.” 
This does not prohibit the various states from passing 
such laws. Also this constitutional provision must be 
construed in the light of other constitutional provi- 
sions;, therefore Congress has the right to pass laws 
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which in effect restrain the freedom of the press if 
necessary for the public welfare. In some cases even 
pre-publication censorship may be established, notably 
under the war powers to protect the country from at- 
tacks within. In some states the right of privacy has 
been held to justify prepublication restraint. A third 
prepublication restraint is that in which publication 
amounts to contempt of court. The great mass of the 
law pertaining to newspapers deals with punishment 
after publication. Such laws may be classed as en- 
actments passed (1) under a broad police power to 
protect public safety and welfare, (2) under powers 
exercised by the federal government limiting the use of 
the mails, and (3) under the power of courts of record 
to punish for contempt of court. States vary greatly 
in the restraints they have made. For example, Con- 
necticut has a law prohibiting the sale of any paper 
devoted wholly or principally to the publication of 
criminal news or pictures and stories of deeds of blood- 
shed, lust, or crime. Minnesota makes it unlawful to 
publish the details of a public execution. Both federal 
and state governments have a right to prohibit publica- 
tion of seditious and obscene or blasphemous articles. 
Under its power to regulate the mails, Congress has 
effectively restrained the press. The statute prohibiting 
the carrying by the United States mails of any publica- 
tion containing lottery advertising or listingsuch awards 
is far reaching. The inherent power of courts to punish 
for contempt is an important restraint which has been 
subject to much criticism. A fair and truthful account 
of proceedings during pendency of a case is permissible, 
but other matter which might perjudice the rights of 
either side or influence or discredit the court isforbidden. 
Libel laws furnish an indirect restraint on publications. 
The term ‘‘freedom of the press” is relative, and news- 
papers have no right to invade the constitutional guar- 
antees given to the general public— Wm. R. Arthur. 
7618. MORRISON, STANLEY. Workmen’s com- 
pensation and the maritime law. Yale Law Jour. 
38 (4) Feb. 1929: 472-502.— Workmen’s compensation 
has led to far-reaching developments in admiralty 
law of the doctrine of uniformity. The first stage of its 
development was reached in The Lottawanna (1875), 
namely, the uniformity of the system of law applicable 
in the absence of congressional legislation. The second 
came when the Supreme Court in the Jensen case 
(1917) laid down not only that uniformity should be 
dominant in admiralty but that uniform maritime law 
should be applied by the state courts in all matters of 
general concern. This deprived longshoremen of the 
benefits of state compensation acts. The attempt to 
obviate this result by the Act of 1917 was declared 
unconstitutional in the Stewart case (1920) on the 
ground that geographical uniformity was a requisite of 
any federal legislation. In this, the third stage, the 
doctrine limited the powers of Congress to decide which 
matters of admiralty jurisdiction require adaptation 
to varying local conditions. No useful end, however, is 
gained by this application of geographical uniformity 
to the rights of injured stevedores. Since admiralty 
jurisdiction in tort is determined by the test of locality 
and in contract by the test of subject-matter, the limits 
of admiralty jurisdiction with respect to workmen’s 
compensation and the room left for the application of 
state acts are uncertain. Injuries may occur on land in 
execution of a maritime contract or on navigable waters 
in execution of a non-maritime contract. State acts 
have been held applicable to stevedores injured on 
docks (Nordenholt case, 1922) and to ship-builders 
injured on navigable waters (Rohde case, 1924) but 
state laws could not be applied to seamen injured on 


land, Congress could not pass a federal compensation. 


act applicable to injuries arising out of non-maritime 
contracts on navigable waters, and state laws so appli- 
cable might not be constitutional—W. J. Couper. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LAW 


[Soc. Sct. Apsts. 1: 


7619. OBENCHAIN, ROLAND. The liberty above 
all liberties. Notre Dame Lawyer. 4(1) Sep.—Oct. 
1928: 22-47.—The limits of religious freedom under 
the First Amendment depend, according to the court 
decisions, upon whether acts are in violation of the social 
order. That intolerance, persecution, and disabilities 
were not abolished by that Amendment is proved by 
the rise of the anti- Masonic and Know-Nothing parties, 
the American Protective Association, and the Ku Klux 
Klan. The great variety of opinions on religious 
matters is the greatest security for religious freedom; 
the tendency to intolerance has not been sufficient to 
amend laws of any state or nation so as to reestablish 
legal disqualifications and discrimination.— E. Cole. 

7620. SAVAGE, W. S. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. World Tomorrrow. 11(7) Jul. 1928: 300-302. 
—When in the railroad tax decisions of 1887 the Su- 
preme Court recognized that section I of the Fourteenth 
Amendment applied to corporations, the shift from 
protection of Negroes and other individuals to protec- 
tion of corporations against state control began. From 
1872 to 1882, most of the cases involving the Amend- 
ment applied to the Negro: from 1882 to 1892, 29 out 
of 96 pertained to corporations and 2 to Negroes; 
from 1892 to 1902, 129 out of 232 to corporations, and 
11 to Negroes; from 1902 to 1910, 150 out of 266 to cor- 
porations and 10 to Negroes. The Amendment’s effect 
upon economics is obviously strong.—£#. Cole. 

7621. SHARP, H. PARKER, and BRENNAN, 
JOSEPH B. The application of the doctrine of Swift 
v. Tyson since 1900. Indiana Law Jour. 4(6) Mar. 
1929: 367-385.—The Judiciary Act provides that 
state laws shall be regarded as rules of decision in 
trials at common law in federal courts in cases where 
they apply. In Swift v. Tyson the Supreme Court 
held that on matters of general commercial law the 
federal courts were not bound to follow state court 
decisions. Courts have always been conservative when 
dealing with real property. It is hardly right for federal 
courts to form their own opinion as to the law of a 
state in which they do not sit, in disregard of decisions 
of the state courts, by calling the matter one of general 
jurisprudence. It is inconsistent with the idea that 
the court of each state is the final arbiter of its 
law.—C. W. Smith, Jr. 

7622. UNSIGNED. Interpretation of Section Two 
of the Clayton Act. Harvard Law Rev. 42(3) Mar. 
1929: 681-685.—An early narrow interpretation of 
Section Two of the Clayton Act by a lower federal 
court barred the gates to litigation under this section for 
most purposes before its proper scope had been deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court. Although the section 
has uniformly been considered applicable where com- 
petition among producers had been restrained, its ap- 
plicability had, until recently, been denied where the 
sole effect of the discrimination was to restrain com- 
petition among distributors. In the initial case of Men- 
nen Co. v.Federal Trade Commission, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the second circuit held that the phrase, 
“In any line of commerce,” was ambiguous, and denied 
its application to price discriminations restraining 
competition among distributors, on the basis of Con- 
gressional committee reports which supposedly evi- 
denced such legislative intent. Early decisions have 
recently been expressly overruled by the Supreme Court 
in George Van Camp & Sons Co. v. American Can Cos 
and the entire problem of the proper scope of the Act has 
been opened for re-examination. This decision brings 
the law governing price discrimination into alignment 
with other branches of anti-trust legislation where 
restraints in all lines of interstate commerce have been 


_ Subjected to legislative prohibition. Since the Court’s 


interpretation vastly increases.the area within which 
the section may be applied, a variety of new problems 
will undoubtedly confront the courts. The recent tre- 
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mendous growth of chain stores and co-operative buying 
associations has already had a decided effect upon the 
sales policies of producers; and the resultant price 
scales should be carefully examined to ascertain whether 
they achieve such discrimination as is within the pro- 
hibition of Section Two. That the courts should under- 
stand the economic background in which an alleged 
discrimination operates seems essential to a proper 
solution of the suggested problems.—Martin L. Faust. 

7623. UNSIGNED. The feasibility of state control 
as a test of the scope of the federal ‘‘police power.” 
Columbia Law Rev. 29(3) Mar. 1929: 312-328.— 


GOVERNMENT 


7623-7628 


“Within the limitations imposed by consideration of 
due process the federal government may use any of its 
powers for an ulterior purpose affecting the traditional 
sphere of state control when and only when this ul- 
terior purpose is administratively incapable of attain- 
ment by state action.” “The judicial protection of in- 
terstate commerce from the inroads of state particu- 
larism has so restricted the power of the state to pro- 
tect the consuming public that there is an adminis- 
trative necessity for some sort of federal regulation.” 
The formula contained in the first sentence will serve 
to explain substantially all the cases.—Ralph S. Boots. 


GOVERNMENT: HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
; (See also Entries 6816, 7004, 7691, 7726) ' 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


(See also Entries 7096, 7217, 7259, 7260, 7303, 
7328, 7336, 7369, 7397, 7425, 7463, 7498, 7499, 7501, 
7552, 7559, 7565, 7587, 7593, 7604, 7609, 7615, 7706, 
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AUSTRIA 


7624. SEIPEL,IGNAZ. Der Féderalismus inOster- 
reich. [Federalism in Austria.] Huropdische Gesprédche. 
7(2) Feb. 1929: 49-59.—The Austrian Chancellor 
here explains that there are five main reasons why the fed- 
eral system of government was adopted in the little re- 
public of Austria: (1) the analogy of the policy of the 
former Dual Monarchy on a large scale; (2) historical 
precedents within German Austria; (3) the custom of 
self-administration under Austria; (4) the attempt to 
forestall the provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain; 
(5) deep-rooted fear of the centralizing tendencies of 
“Red” Vienna, which contains one-third of the popula- 
tion. Federalism has not proved too costly, nor too 
inefficient, but it is criticized chiefly because it makes 
incorporation into the German Republic difficult. 
Further experience with the system will train the people 
in self-government and consolidate the system.— 
M. H. Cochran. 


BELGIUM 


7625. CASSANDER. Trouble in Belgium. Con- 
temporary Rev. 135(758) Feb. 1929: 161-168.—The 
Flemish nationalist movement in Belgium, important 
for the last 50 or 60 years, is now increasing its activity 
because of the failure of the Government to carry out 
its post-War promises of equality in law and fact to 
the Flemish. Particular resentment is directed against 
the centralized control exercised by the pro-French 
bureaucracy at Brussels, whose attitude makes en- 
forcement of pro-Flemish laws impossible.-—J. Q. 
Dealey, Jr. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


7626. MONTGOMERY-CUNINGHAME, T. The 
making of Czecho-Slovakia. Nineteenth Century. 105 
(625) Mar. 1929: 317-326.—A review of Dr. Bene®’ 
My War Memoirs. This is the lament of an English Lib- 
eral who deplores the ‘‘Balkanization,”’ with England’s 
consent, of all Central Europe, in lieu of leaving intact 
“a great federation” once called Austria-Hungary. 
Political and economic changes in this region were 
not reached by the normal processes of peaceful de- 
velopment but by the chaotic exigencies of an undis- 
ciplined interlude called the World War. The article is 
an attack on the socialistic tendencies of Czechoslovakia 
by a believer in the laissez-faire so characteristic of the 
old Austria. The author splits hairs with Dr. Benes 


over the meaning of “national culture,’ questions the 
extent of persecution of Czechs under the Hapsburgs 
and the sufficiency of their grievances as causes for 
revolution, presages a forthcoming resurgence of pan- 
Germanism which will, by implication, be a liberal 
movement, but regrets that ‘“‘there is little sign of 
widespread moral courage among individual citizens 
to help them assert their rights against the oppressions 
of government.’”’—M., W. Graham. 


FAR EAST 


7627. UNSIGNED. Organic law of the National 
Government of the Republic of China. [Official 
translation.] Chinese Soc. & Pol. Sci. Rev. 13 (1) Jan. 
1929: Appendix 1-6.—This organic law is a compact 
between the elements which comprise the Nationalist 
Government (Nanking) of China and was promulgated 
Oct. 4, 1928, as the formal expression of the form of 
government already established in part in Nanking. 
The source of authority for the organic law, as indicated 
in the preamble, is the Kuomintang, or National 
Peoples’ party. The purpose is ‘‘to establish the Re- 
public of China on the basis of the Three Principles of 
the People and the Constitution of Five Powers’’— 
both the creation of Sun Yat-sen. China has progressed 
from the military stage to the educative stage, thus 
necessitating the promulgation of this organic law. The 
form of government provided for, though not in terms 
declaratory of the fact, is an oligarchy in which the 
party is supreme, and without responsibility to the 
people, for whom no bill of rights is provided in the 
law itself. The Kuomintang is at once the policy- 
determining organ (through the Kuomintang annual 
congress) and appointing authority (through sub- 
committees charged with the function). The highest 
organ of the government (as distinguished from the 
party) is the State Council of 17, including the President 
of the national government as chairman. The State 
Council is chosen by the Central Executive Committee 
of the party. This Council is to conduct national af- 
fairs, ostensibly in its own right, but actually it is sub- 
ordinated to the party. Affairs of state are conducted 
through five ywan or departments (executive, legisla- 
tive, judicial, examinative, and control (Art. 5)) of 
which the examinative and control (censorial) are 
essentially Chinese. The presidents of the five yuan 
are chosen from the State Council.—C. Walter Young. 


FRANCE 


7628. PERROUD, J. The organization of the courts 
and the judicial bench in France. (F. D. Walton, tr.) 
Jour. Compar. Legis. & Internat. Law. 11(1) Feb. 
1929: 1-18.—This article contains a summary de- 
scription of the principal judicial tribunals in France, 
other than the administrative courts. It discusses their 
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7629-7635 


function, their organization, the method of recruiting 
their personnel, and the problem of promotion. A note 
is added by the editor of the Journal of Comparative 
Legislation and International Law in which he con- 
trasts the number of judges in France and England. 
In France, in 1926, there were 1,520 judicial officers, 
while in England and Scotland in the same year there 
were only 224. The range of the pay of judges in the 
two countries is also given. In France, the judicial 
salaries range from $500 to $3,200, in England and Scot- 
land they range from $3,500 to $50,000.— Rodney L. 


Mott. 
GERMANY 


7629. AUBAC, STEPHANE. Une politique al- 
lemande des minorités nationales. [Germany’s policy 
in the matter of national minorities.] Rev. Bleue. 67 (5) 
Mar. 2, 1929: 140-143.—Johannes Mattern. 

7630. GAYE, WILLHELM von. Die Lage Ost- 
preussens. [The status of East Prussia.] Deutsche 
Rundschau. Mar. 1929: 186-189.—Ever since the 
founding of East Prussia as a buffer state through 
the co-operation of the various Germanic tribes with 
the Teutonic Knights, the history of this state has been 
one of glory and of pathos. During the Seven Years 
War, the Napoleonic Wars, and again during the World 
War, this region was ravaged by the enemy, only to 
take the lead in offering effective resistance against hos- 
tile attacks. Since the World War this region, predomi- 
nantly German in culture and tradition, is in danger of 
losing entirely its German identity through separation 
from Germany by the Polish Corridor. Unless the for- 
mer economic prosperity of this region is restored the 
Germans will be forced to emigrate, leaving the aban- 
doned territory to be settled by the neighboring Slavic 
peoples. To prevent such a catastrophe the Polish 
Corridor must be eliminated.—Carl Mauelshagen, Jr. 

7631. SCHIFFER, Dr. Auf dem Wege zur 
deutsch-ésterreichischen Rechtsangleichung. [On 
the way toward homogeneity of German and Austrian 
law.] Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung. 34(1) Jan. 1, 1929: 
7-11.— Miriam E. Oatman. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


7632. KEITH, BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial 
constitutional law. Jour. Compar. Legis. & Internat. 
Law. 11(1) Feb. 1929: 113-131.—The new constitu- 
tion of Ceylon abolishes the Legislative Council as it 
now stands and creates a larger Council, described as 
the State Council, which, like the Senate of the United 
States, will meet both in executive and in legislative 
session. Its numbers will be increased to a maximum 
of 80, 65 elected members, 3 officials, the Chief Secre- 
tary, Attorney-General, and Treasurer, and up to 12 
members nominated by the Governor, if he deems it 
essential thus to secure proper representation for all 
sections of the community. The franchise will be enor- 
mously extended by sweeping away property, income, 
and literary barriers; it will be given to all men over 21 
and women over 30 with a 5 year residence, so that in 
a few years the electorate may be 1,850,000 in lieu of 
the present 200,000. In curious contrast with the rapid 
development of autonomy in Ceylon is the disappear- 
ance of the measure of self-government in matters of 
finance formerly possessed by the colony of British 
Guiana. The inevitable expansion of the treaty-mak- 
ing activity of Canada has brought with it in a more 
insistent form a serious legal problem, the solution of 
which will have to be given by the Privy Council in 
due course, or may even have to be effected by an 
amendment to the Constitution. General Smuts pro- 
tests against the trade policy adopted by the Union 
Government in its treaty with Germany. The basis of 
the treaty runs entirely counter to the doctrine that 


GOVERNMENT 
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trade relations within the Empire should be matters 
sui generis and that foreign powers should not be 
allowed to claim rights accorded only to parts of the 
Empire. While Canada has established its legation at 
Paris, His Majesty has received letters of credence from 
the French President in favour of a French minister at 
Ottawa, and the Irish Free State contemplates diplo- 
matic representation both at Paris and Berlin, New 
Zealand remains content with reliance on British diplo- 
macy. The position of the Legislative Council in 
Tasmania is discussed and the financial obligations of 
the Irish Free State in certain matters are explained.— 
Paul Miller Cuncannon. 

7633. KELLY, I. GEORGE. The dominions and 
the judicial committee. Nineteenth Century. 105 (624) 
Feb. 1929: 190-201.—The right of appeal from the 
Supreme Courts of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, and the Irish Free State to the 
Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council 
will promote greater unity among the members of the 
empire and will afford better protection to the consti- 
tutional rights of a subject against the claims of the 
executive. Objections raised on the score of delay and 
expense should not cause the rejection of a measure 
beneficial to the whole community. One should not 
abandon a good rule in favor of an unfortunate excep- 
tion.— Sudhindra Bose. 

7634. LASKI, HAROLD J. Englandin 1929. Yale 
Rev. 18(3) Mar. 1929: 417-436.—England in 1929 
has reached a more critical period than any since 1815. 
There are over 1,500,000 unemployed persons; the 
mining industry is at a low ebb; there is distress in the 
coal fields; the iron and steel trades are in a bad condi- 
tion; the textile trades have never known worse mar- 
kets, as is also the case in the shipbuilding industry. 
Conditions in these staple industries have grown worse 
under the Baldwin ministry, which has been kept in 
office only through the weakness of its opponents. 
England requires a policy of moderate but continuous 
progressivism. The elements of this program are: a 
wide extension of government control of industry 
with an effort to give employees a definite place in in- 
dustrial governance; a mitigation of the powers of the 
cabinet; advisory committees of interests at Whitehall; 
functional devolution; a genuine understanding with 
the United States and the insistence that the League 
< Nations become a positive instrument.—J. G. Hein- 

erg. 


HUNGARY 


7635. MACARTNEY, C. A. Hungary since 1918. 
Slavonic & East European Rev. 7 (21) Mar. 1929: 577— 
594.—The emancipation of the serfs (1848) was 
only partially a success for by 1900 most of the peasants 
were agricultural laborers possessing little or no land. 
Industry was growing up in the large towns, its workers 
radical in character. By 1914, Hungary was hard 
pressed by these classes on the one hand, and the non- 
Magyar nationalities on the other. The World War 
Karolyi, Bela Kun did not alter the Hungarian nation, 
though its frontiers were narrowed. The government 
restored the monarchy but in 1921, under pressure 
from outside, declared the Hapsburg’s forfeiture of 
the throne. The wearer of the crown of St. Stephen 
must swear to uphold the integrity of the land over - 
which he rules and this means all the land that that 
crown ever possessed. If Hungary crowned a king, he 
would be expected to recover all lost territory. To re- 
nounce the crown would mean to give up legal claim 
to this territory. Economic hardship is less due to the 
peace treaty than to loss of capital during the War and 
later disturbances, and to the limiting of immigration 
by the United States. The wages of the agricultural 
laborers are depressed by cheap labor. Births among 
peasants are decreasing while the Government encour- 
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ages large families. Minorities still number about 
800,000, over five-eights being Germans and at least 
165,000 Slovaks. Hungary is in theory bound by the 
Treaty of the Trianon and by her own nationalities 
law to treat them liberally. Yet irredentism seems the 
_ chief consideration in Hungarian political and social 
life—Arthur I. Andrews. 

7636. PAP, DESIDER. Abschnitte aus dem 
ungarischen Arbeitsrecht. [Hungarian labor law: 
selected topics.] Zeitschr. f. Ostrecht. 3(3) Mar. 1929: 
329-369.—R. M. Woodbury. 


ITALY 


7637. ARANGIO-RUIZ, GAETANO. La justice 

_ administrative en Italie et sa derniére réforme. [Ad- 

ministrative justice in Italy and its last reform.] Rev. 
de Drept. Pub. 4(1) Jan—Mar. 1929: 32-42.—Italy’s 
progress is summarily reviewed in her development of 
an equipment of administrative law and administra- 
tive courts. The process has been mainly one of gradual 
accumulation of decisions of the Council of State, 
especiallyits Fourth Section; but it has been conditioned 
by statute legislation, particularly in 1865, 1877, 1889, 
and 1907. In 1910 the Luzzatti Government set up a 
commission under Codacci-Pisanelli, which studied de- 
fects and possible remedies. Their report in 1916 was 
shelved by the War, but some of its reforms were 
realized by royal decree Dec. 30, 1923, under the Full 
Powers granted Mussolini by parliament a year pre- 
vious. The unique text of June 28, 1924 harmonizes 
these legislative achievements with the preexisting 
law. The jurisdiction of the Council of State is now 
unified, in contrast with the former division between 
the Council’s Fourth and Fifth Sections, separately 
evolved. The distinction is still maintained between 
two judiciaries and their separate concern with a “right”’ 
and an ‘‘interest’’, but the special or administrative 
judge has now a greater degree of independence from 
the ordinary courts in deciding points of law that arise 
incident to the decision of cases between an individual 
and the public administration. On the whole, these 
changes may be regarded as the realization of undeni- 
able progress.—H. R. Spencer. 

7638. MUSSOLINI, BENITO. La provincia nel 
regime fascista. [The province under the Fascist 
régime.] Gerarchia. 8(8) Aug. 1928: 589-592.—The 
provinces in Italy are administered by officers appointed 
by the Government. The old provincial councils are 
abolished. Though nominated by the Government, 
the local board continues to be the representative of 
the province according to the Fascist conception of 
constitutional law. The executive in Italy is no longer 
dependent on the legislative branch and the Govern- 
ment is not a mere executive organ. It represents the 
real personality of the state and the Fascist Govern- 
ment has a right to appoint representative local bodies. 
It has thus made away with the old liberal error ac- 
cording to which the mass of electors is the holder of 
the sovereignty which in reality is exercised by the 
chiefs of the parties.—O. Hisenberg. 

7639. PISANI, VITTORE. I Tedeschi nell’ Alto 
Adige. [Germans in the Southern Tyrol.] Gior. di 
Pol. e di Letteratura. 5 (2-3) Feb.—Mar. 1929: 249-255. 
—The author denies the existence of an international 
problem as a consequence of the Fascist policy carried 
out against the German minority in the Italian South- 
ern Tyrol. There are data on the peculiarities and 
the conditions of the Germans who settled in that 
country under the Austrian rule before 1918, and atten- 
tion is called to the impossibility of finding parallels 
between the claims of these people and other national 
minorities throughout Europe. On this subject the 
author gives the official view of the Italian govern- 
ment.—A. Donini. ; 
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7640. RAGGI, LUIGI. Principalele reforme intro- 
duse de Fascism in organizarea constitutionala si 
administrativa a Italiei. [The principal reforms intro- 
duced by Fascism in the constitutional and adminis- 
trative organization of Italy.] Rev. de Drept. Pub. 
4(1) Jan.-Mar. 1929: 48-66.—Fascism to a large de- 
gree accepted the juridical forms of constitutional and 
administrative life in Italy, which are bureaucratic, 
concentrated, Napoleonist, and continental, in contrast 
with Anglo-Saxon types. Of the utmost importance is 
Fascism’s effort to change the spirit in which those 
institutions are operated. The customary relation of 
state and individual, as means and end, is here reversed; 
the individual exists to comprehend and realize the 
national state. The state imposes authority not to 
suppress liberty but to integrate it; the individual 
must find his real freedom only in subjecthood. In this 
spirit Fascism has made fundamental changes in the 
following institutions, reviewed in detail, with some 
outline of new statute law and of practice: (1) the head 
of the Government, in no way responsible to parlia- 
ment; (2) Chamber of Deputies, produced by a three- 
fold process of proposal, designation, and approval; 
(3) legislation by royal decree; (4) the state of siege; 
(5) the so-called rights of press, meeting and associa- 
tion; (6) prefects, absolutely dominant in their provinces 
as immediate echo of the authority of the government; 
(7) Rome with its governor and the communes with 
their podesta; (8) the system of corporations, its sup- 
pression of the social question, and the struggle of 
labor and capital—H. R. Spencer. 


7641. TETBY, P. Fascism today and tomorrow. 
Communist Rev. 1(2) Feb. 1929: 116-123.—The con- 
stitutional changes wrought by Fascism relate to the 
extraordinary powers and privileges given to the Prime 
Minister, to the power of the Executive to promulgate 
decrees having the force of law, and to the make-up 
and power of parliament and its subjugation to party. 
The present character of Italian capitalism shows an 
urge toward war arising from an economic impasse, and 
emphasizes the impossibility of return to democratic 
forms of government. Fascism is the form of repression 
which capitalism has had to assume because of its 
need a lower the standards of living of its workers. 
—E. Cole. 


MIDDLE EAST 


7642. UNSIGNED. A bar council for the Bombay 
High Court. Bombay Law Jour. 6(6) Nov. 1928: 
260-265.—Provisions of the Indian Bar Councils’ 
Act of 1926, not heretofore in operation, have just been 
extended to the Madras, Calcutta, and Allahabad High 
Courts and the Oudh Chief Court and will be applied 
to the Rangoon, Bombay, and Patna High Courts on 
Jan. 1, 1929. The Bar Council for Bombay consisting 
of 15 members, nominated by the High Court and the 
advocates, will have power over amendment of Bar 
Council rules framed by the Court, over rules for ap- 
pointment and remuneration of ministerial officers and 
servants, over admission of persons as advocates of the 
High Court, over duties of advocates, their discipline 
and professional conduct. This Act is a step toward 
unification and eventual autonomy of the legal pro- 
fession.—#. Cole. 


NEAR EAST 


7643. COX, PERCY. Iraq. United Empire. 20(3) 
Mar. 1929: 182-144.— Donald C. Blaisdell. 


7644. UNSIGNED. La constitution Syrienne et 
les obligations du mandat. [The Syrian constitution 
and the obligations of the mandate.] Asie Francaise. 
29 (266) Jan. 1929: 11-14.— Donald C. Blaisdell. 
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POLAND 


7645. BERES, RUDOLF. The organization of the 
professional chambers in Poland. Rev. Polish Law 
& Econ. 1(3) 1928: 283-301.—In this article on 
the legalizing of autonomous representation of industry 
and commerce through the so-called ‘professional 
chambers” or chambers of commerce and industry, 
Beres, director of the Cracow Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce, describes the task confronting Polandin try- 
ing to unify the various types of organization in the three 
major divisions, which culminated in the law of July 
15,1927. These organizations were of two general ty pes— 
the semi-official, based upon legal recognition, and the 
private, similar to those found in the United States and 
England. Of the former type were the Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry based on the Austrian law of 
1868, and the chambers organized under the Prussian 
laws of 1870 and 1897; of the latter were the private 
chambers found in the former Russian Poland, where 
no legal status had been given to such associations. 
The Chambers include the industries of mining, fi- 
nancial companies, transportation, forwarding and in- 
surance enterprises, commercial agencies, and commis- 
sion offices. They are organized directly under and 
supervised by the Minister of Industry and Commerce. 
Their functioning is clearly set forth in the law, es- 
pecially their duties in keeping the government reg- 
ularly apprised of the state of their industry and in 
giving special facts and testimony when called for. 
Their initiative is broad, and covers research, technical 
education, museums, fairs, information offices, claims 
handling, warehousing, the setting of industrial stand- 
ards, etc. Appointments are made by the Chambers, 
especially those of commercial representatives and 
judges, who are bound by oath to the Chambers, as 
are brokers, experts, etc. Inspectors and tax commis- 
sioners are also appointed by the Chambers. They 
maintain courts of arbitration, take and give testimony 
to the government, and keep records and statistics 
regularly for the government. They collaborate with 
other public authorities and are to be called into con- 
ference on all laws and regulations relating to their in- 
dustries,—but this last named privilege and duty of the 
Chambers has been much neglected. All enterprises, 
corporations, and individuals are required by law to 
furnish any statistics required by the Chambers in their 
responsibility to the Minister. Only the institutions of 
social insurance and the “professional associations” 
are exempted in this matter. The Chambers have the 
right to impose fines for infraction of their rules, sub- 
ject to appeal to district courts. Further details are 
given relative to membership, election of officers, 
government, directorship, and budget. Professional 
Chambers of Handicrafts, similar to the Industrial 
Chambers in principle but somewhat different in de- 
tailed organization, were organized or rather legalized 
by a decree of July 7, 1927. These supplant and absorb 
the old guilds and the semi-legal handicrafts chambers 
of the old Poland. Agricultural autonomy is likewise 
secured by the decree of Mar. 22, 1928. Conforming to 
the different structure of agricultural life the chambers 
are departmentalized and show certain distinct dif- 
ferences in organization —E. T. Weeks. 


RUSSIA 


_ 7646. WRIGHT, H. O. S. The mellowing process 
in Russia. Contemporary Rev. 135(759) Mar. 1929: 
340-349.— “Although there will be no formal renun- 
ciation of her theories regarding the ideal future 
organisation of government, commerce and social life, 
Russia in practice will settle down to something like 
stability without further catastrophic changes. Changes 
will come by gentler processes and will reveal a tend- 
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ency to swing away from the left.” The respon-— 
sibility of running a government and an economic and 
social system, the realization that human nature has 
not been radically tranformed, the entrenchment of 
vested interests, the waning of revolutionary fervor 
and the establishment of apathy, and the meeting of 
practical difficulties such as imminent bankruptcy are 
serving to take something of the wildness of the first 
Bolshevist days out of present-day Russia. British 
capitalists are advised to invest in Russia in order to 
prevent Americans from monopolizing the investment 
and trade possibilities—Luther H. Evans. 


SWEDEN 


7647. HERLITZ, NILS. Regeringsproblemets sva- 
righeter. [Difficulties of the problem of government.] 
Svensk Tidskr. 19(3) 1929: 177-193.—Herlitz, whose 
recently published Grunddragen av det svenska stats- 
skickets historia (Fundamentals of Swedish constitu- 
tional history) has received a wide and hearty welcome, 
here presents the thesis that the principle of cabinet 
homogeneity ought to be abandoned in Sweden. The 
modern problem of cabinet government dates from 
about the time of the Constitutional Reform of 1918- 
21, seven governments having functioned since the 
spring of 1920 as temporary arrangements for the im- 
perative reason that no permanent solution has been 
possible. It isnow commonly agreed that parliamentary 
government is the ideal to be obtained. Yet, consider- 
ing the existence of a multi-party system and the general 
desire of the Riksdag, with its traditionally strong com- 
mittee system, to do more than merely discuss and 
opine, it is evident that the weak minority govern- 
ments cannot be converted into anything very like the 
strong English cabinets. True, the cabinet exercises 
some control through the threat of dissolution, but this 
is of little force since the opposition generally does not 
recognize an obligation to assume responsibility. Nor 
is it altogether desirable that private members should 
abandon their active interest in legislation in favor of 
party unity. The political compromises that are worked 
out on the bases of fluctuating majorities in the cham- 
bers possess the substance of reality. Still, ministers 
must in some sense be responsible leaders if the coun- 
try is to achieve any unity of political action, and this, it 
is submitted, can be accomplished only if the depart- 
ment chief will resign whenever his project is defeated 
in the chamber, to be replaced by some prominent in- 
dividual whose view receives the approval of the ma- 
jority. The present practice of the department chief’to 
remain at his post so long as the cabinet as a whole is 
not regarded as having lost confidence is a considerable 
source of ministerial impotence. Since cabinet unity is 
in any case not very solid it would seem advisable 
frankly to surrender the principle of homogeneity in 
order to strengthen the individual minister. The re- 
sult would be more of compromise in the cabinet and 
less in the house. There would be harder nuts to crack 
in the cabinet, but once cracked they would be of some 
utility —Walter Sandelius. 


SWITZERLAND 


7648. GUISAN, FRANCOIS. Le champ d’appli- 
cation du céde pénal militaire et la compétence des 
tribunaux militaires. [The field of application of the 
military penal code and the competence of the mili- 
tary tribunals.] Schweizerische Zeitschr. f. Strafrecht. 
41(4) 1928: 250-273.—The new Swiss military penal 
code is much more moderate than the one which pre- 
ceded it. Ordinary penal courts have jurisdiction over 
all cases judged by the ordinary penal laws and the mili- 
tary tribunals are only competent to judge cases in- 
volving the military code. In cases of conflict, the Fed- 
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eral Council determines the jurisdiction. Political and 
military circumstances affect the application of military 
law. Certain acts are considered punishable under the 
military penal code whenever they occur, others when 
they occur during active service, and still others only 
in time of war.—Helen M. Cory. 

7649. HAFTER. Einbeit und Reform des Straf- 
rechts in der Schweiz. [Unification and reform of the 
criminal law in Switzerland.] Deutsche Juristen- 
Zeitung. 33(14) Jul. 15, 1928: 974-978.— Miriam E. 
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7650. FOULKE, ROLAND R. The statute of 
limitations and federal income tax. Temple Law 
Quart. 3(2) Feb. 1929: 143-194.—The Federal Treas- 
ury has announced that hereafter it will not collect 
taxes that are barred by the statute of limitations with- 
out advising the taxpayer that the claim is barred, if it 
is, and giving him an opportunity to consider that as- 
pect before paying the tax. This article considers the 
operation of the statute of limitations on (A) the gov- 
ernment which may be (1) assessment; (2) proceedings 
to collect; and (B) action by the taxypayer. It coversin 
detail the different ways in which the taxpayers may 
move and the statute of limitations applicable in each 
instance. Cases are cited. The article is well document- 
ed.—Clyde L. King. 

7651. GROTKOPP, WILHELM. Abbau und ge- 
genwartiger Stand der amerikanischen Trustgesetzge- 
bung. [The weakening and the present state of Ameri- 
can trust legislation.] Arbeit. 6(1) Jan. 1929: 20-29.— 
The fight of the public and of the government in the 
U.S. against the trusts has failed. This failure has been 
recognized by the Webb-Pomerene bill, by the move- 
ment, sponsored by the government towards the con- 
solidation of railroads, and by theencouragementof agri- 
cultural cooperatives aiming at monopolizing their 
products. The American public and the government 
have adopted the German principle of regulating monop- 
olies in the public interest rather than preventing 
them. The author believes that American legislation has 
succeeded on the whole, in protecting consumers from 
exploitation; it is also pointed out that the American 
experience in dealing with trusts furnishes valuable 
materials for a realistic investigation into the trust 
problem.—Geo. Bielschowsky. 

7652. LANGELUTTIG, ALBERT. Legal status of 
the Comptroller General of the United States. Jllinois 
Law Rev. 23(6) Feb. 1929: 556-590.—The General 
Accounting Office was created by a poorly drawn 
statute to perform work which was then being done to 
the satisfaction of most people by a bureau in one of 
the executive departments. Those who urged the crea- 
tion of this new office attempted to create a new species 
of officer and would classify the Comptroller General 
as a quasi-judicial legislative officer. The functions of 
the General Accounting Office are to audit the accounts 
of receipts and expenditures and to supervise the latter. 
An attempt of the Comptroller General to extend his 
jurisdiction to the supervision of one class of receipts, 
namely customs, wasunsuccessful. There is no provision 
for direct appeal to the courts from decisions of the 
Comptroller General. For a review of his decisions, 
therefore, the extraordinary remedies of (1) suit in claims 
in the Court of Claims or the federal district courts, (2) 
mandamus, or (3) injunction must be relied upon. One 
of these proceedings will be successful when the acts of 
the Comptroller General are arbitrary or clearly ille- 
gal. He will be allowed a wide range of discretion, but 
he will be controlled by the extraordinary writs when 
the interest in efficient government concurs with the 
interest of the claimant in a judicial determination of 
his rights against an interest in a wide discretion in the 
Comptroller General. Few cases involving the Comp- 
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troller General have come to the lower federal courts 
and none has reached the Supreme Court; the entire 
field of law is, therefore, examined to determine the 
rules governing the use of mandamus and injunction in 
accounting cases. It is deduced that the Comptroller 
General is an executive officer, and, as such, subordinate 
to the President and subject to dismissal by him, in 
spite of the tenure clause in the Budget and Accounting 
Act. It is desirable, however, to have the Comptroller 
General fill a position similar to that of the British 
Comptroller and Auditor General. To accomplish this 
the Comptroller General will have to be relieved of many 
of his present powers and content himself with advising 
Congress.—Albert Langeluttig. 

7653. LITTLE, HERBERT. The omnipotent nine. 
Amer. Mercury. 15(57) Sep. 1928: 48-57.—Since 
the advent of Chief Justice Taft to the Supreme 
Court, laws have been passed to accelerate the course of 
justice. Most appeals can now be brought only at the 
Supreme Court’s discretion. Hence delays in the 
execution of criminal sentences are precluded by im- 
mediate action of the Court in failing to grant review. 
Salaries of the justices have been raised, new rules for 
dignity adopted, a new $8,000,000 Supreme Court 
building provided for. In six years, the court majority 
has, despite vigorous opposition of Justices Holmes, 
Brandeis, and Stone, extended the federal power and 
limited that of the states. In prohibition cases, the court 
is dry, upholding padlocking, allowing prosecution for 
possessing and again for selling the same liquor. Jus- 
tices Holmes and Brandeis, who do their most praised 
work in labor disputes, are very interesting as per- 
sonalities.—LH. Cole. 

7654. PANDIT, S. G. The naturalization law of 
the United States of America. World Unity. 3(6) Mar. 
1929: 369-381.—The racial limitations upon naturali- 
zation in the United States, especially as related to the 
Asiatic races and more particularly the Hindus, are 
traced through federal statutes and judicial decisions 
from 1790 to date. ‘‘Free white persons” only were 
initially eligible for naturalization. Negroes were grant- 
ed the privilege shortly after their emancipation. The 
popular race differentiation in the United States has 
always been between ‘‘white”’ and “colored’’—meaning 
by the latter persons with Negro blood. The word 
“white’’ has generally been used in the federal and state 
statutes, in publications of the United States, and inits 
census classifications, to include all persons not otherwise 
classified. Some Chinese had been naturalized, presum- 
ably as “‘white persons,” prior to the statutory prohibi- 
tion directed against them by the act of 1882. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court (United States v. Bhagat 
Singh Thind, 261 U.S. 204), holding that Hindus are 
ineligible because they are not ‘‘white persons,”’ is clearly 
erroneous. In the history of the United States naturali- 
zation law that term has, through judicial interpreta- 
tion, acquired successively different meanings. The 
phrase has been used to include all persons not otherwise 
classified, and particularly to exclude the Negroes; (2) 
to denote Caucasians, whether of western Asia or 
Europe, but excluding Mongolians; and (3) in an unde- 
fined sense, depriving the law of all certainty and uni- 
formity and favoring judicial legislation under the 
guise of interpretation, to make the words conform to 
the popular prejudice for the time being.—Henry 
B. Hazard. 

7655. ROBINSON, GUSTAVUS H. The Hoch- 
Smith resolution and the future of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Harvard Law Rev. 42(5) Mar. 
1929: 610-638.—The Hoch-Smith resolution of 1925, 
which seeks to adjust geographical and economic condi- 
tions in industry by railroad rate making, seriously 
threatens to undermine the usefulness and the prestige of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. While the history 
of this provision is somewhat obscure, it seems to have 
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been an emollient for a basic industry which politicians 
have much cultivated of late. The lake cargo coal case 
and the California fruit case now on the docket of the 
Supreme Court will afford an opportunity for that Court 
to declare its attitude toward the doctrine announced 
in the resolution. These two cases constitute a signif- 
icant commentary on what under present conditions 
may result from the adoption of a program of economic 
and geographical equalization through rate making. The 
political record of the Commission’s attempt to 
comply with the resolution discloses a crisis in its 
history. The fulcrum for political manoeuvering is the 
tenure of office of members of the Commission. The 
lake cargo coal controversy resulted in the exertion of 
political pressure on those whose advice and consent 
could be given or withheld. It made possible the recall 
of Commisssioners by making appointment or reap- 
pointment the occasion for a declaration of faith or a 
day of reckoning. The resolution invites struggles 
between sectional interests. Interference by Congress 
will not make for efficiency. As a measure of relief to 
the Commission, Senator Glass’ resolution for the 
repeal of the 1925 resolution should pass.—Martin 
L. Faust. 

7656. WIGMORE, JOHN H. Government by 
secret diplomacy. Illinois Law Rev. 23(7) Mar. 1929: 
689-694.—The United States government has failed, 
since the War, to keep its citizens informed on inter- 
national relations. So far as the American people are 
concerned, there are no “open covenants, openly 
arrived at.’”’ The Secretary of State does not present 
or publish an annual report; publication of State 
Department correspondence with foreign countries is 
eleven years in arrears; there is no provision for pub- 
lishing minutes of international conferences in which 
the United States participates; treaties made by the 
executive with other nations are not published until 
after ratification by the Senate, and no authentic up-to- 
date collection of treaties is published. Responsibility 
for this situation is placed, primarily, on the Depart- 
ment of State; secondarily on the Senate; thirdly, on 
professors of international law. The situation is anoma- 
lous, because the United States is a republic; scandalous, 
because it is unnecessary; and intolerable, ‘‘because 
it prevents the formation of a sound public opinion,” 
obstructs legal education, and deprives the bar of nec- 
essary information. The remedy suggested is twofold 
—adequate publication by the Department, and suffi- 
cient money in the budget.—Christina Phelps. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


7657. FUMAGALLI, P. La constituzione del 
Vidov-Dan. [The constitution of Vidov-Dan.] L’ Europa 
Orientale. 8(9-10) Sep.—Oct. 1928: 283-306; (11-12) 
Nov.—Dec. 1928: 371-393.—Though belonging to the 
same racial family, the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes have 
never constituted a political unity. The idea of a 
Serb-Croat-Slovene state was conceived during the 
War. The Yugoslav committee in Paris (May 2, 1915), 
the Declaration before the Austrian Parliament (May 
30, 1917), and the Convention of Corfu (July 20, 
1917) put this idea forward in different forms. With 
regard to the political structure of the future state, 
there were projects ranging from a unitary and cen- 
tralized to a federal form. While the Serbian nation- 
alists urged a strong state based on an absolute 
political unity, the Croat peasant party desired 
a confederation of the three states, each to enjoy 
full internal independence with a proper constitution. 
After long struggles, the new constitution was adopted 
on June 28, 1921—a national holiday, remembering the 
fall of the first Serbian monarchy after the battle of 
Kossovo. The text of the constitution, accompanied 
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by historical and juridical commentaries, is given.— 
O. Eisenberg. | 

7658. ZIMOLO, M. La crisi della Jugoslovia e gli 
accordi di Nettuno. [The Yugoslav crisis and the Con- 
vention of Nettuno.] Gerarchia. 8(8) Aug. 1928: 593— 
600.—The crisis in Yugoslavia, made acute through 
Radié’s death, is not unexpected to observers of 
Serbian affairs before and after the War. The hatred 
long existing between the Croats and Serbs continued 
after the War mainly because of differences in religion 
and the good treatment the Croats enjoyed under the 
Hapsburgs. The Croats are also higher in culture than 
the Serbs. They refused to be merged in a unitary 
Serbian state and the result was the triple denomination 
of Yugoslavia as the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Yugoslavia’s existence was from the out- 
set based on an artificial foundation. The Croats 
joined the Serbs at the close of the War, only because 
they feared Italian occupation. Were the right of self- 
determination applied to Yugoslavia’s population, 
no doubt the Croats would separate from the Serbs. In 
face of this crisis, centralism as well as federalism is 
dangerous for Yugoslavia: the first would render the 
relations between the two populations more acute; 
the second would give rise to irredentism. Notwith- 
standing internal difficulties the Convention of Nettuno 
with Italy has been ratified by Yugoslavia. As a matter 
of fact, it is Italy that, contrary to current opinion, 
has given many evidences of friendship to Yugoslavia. 
—O. Eisenberg. 
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7659. COX, F. JOYCE. The Texas Board of Water 
Engineers. Texas Law Rev. 7(1) Dec. 1928: 86-102; 
(2) Feb. 1929: 245-257.—Under Spanish and Mexi- 
can supremacy streams were incapable of being pri- 
vately owned, for they were a public trust. Adoption 
of the common law under the Republic of Texas intro- 
duced the doctrine of riparian rights. County regulation 
of irrigation was established by act of the state legis- 
lature in 1852. Other regulatory acts were passed in 
1876, 1889, and 1895. To settle the uncertainty of the 
law and to meet the need for conservation a new act 
was passed in 1913 establishing the state Board of 
Water Engineers with administrative control of water 
resources. Provisions of the law of 1913 were sub- 
stantially carried forward in an act of 1917 and the 
revised laws of 1925. Decisions of the appellate courts 
with regard to the Board’s functions in the deter- 
mination of water rights, control of water appropriation, 
revocation of permits, organization of water improve- 
ment districts, and the rate-making power indicate that 
many of the powers of the Board are in a confused 
state, although a friendlier attitude on the part of the 
courts is noticeable—F. M. Stewart. 

_ 7660. M[ARTENS], C[HARLES] A. Statutory in- 
junctions in legal actions under the Iowa code. Michi- 
gan Law Rev. 27(5) Mar. 1929: 565-567.—The Iowa 
code provides for injunctions in law actions to prevent 
repetitions of the injuries complained of and for which 
damages are sought. The granting of injunctions by law 
courts is discretionary, just as in the courts of equity. 
The provision is not much used. Its relief has been 
denied in one case where the code commissioners in- 
tended it to be used. It has not been used at all in 
some classes of cases where its extended employment 
was expected. The provision should be more widely 
adopted and used.—Albert Langeluttig 
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7661. SCHWEPPE, ALFRED J. Possible methods 
of relieving the supreme court of the state of Washing- 
ton. Washington Law Rev. 4(1) Feb. 1929: 1-14.— 
The creation of additional departments of the supreme 
court or the increase of the number of judges in the 
present departments could be done by ordinary legis- 
lation but would provide for a greater number of judges 
on this court than on any other American court. The 
creation of court commissioners as in Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and South Dakota might be provided 
for, but its validity depends on the appointment by 
the supreme court of its own commissioners. The 
effect has been to place commissioners and_ their 
opinions on a parity with the judges except in the matter 
of final vote. Anintermediate appellate court—the plan 
most widely employed to relieve congestion—has usually 
required constitutional provision; discretionary re- 
view may still be permitted to the highest court. Rais- 
ing the jurisdictional amount would require constitu- 
tional amendment but changing the method of review 
without raising the jurisdictional amount might be done 
by legislation. However, since the legislature has given 
the supreme court power to make rules for practice 
and procedure in appeals, the supreme court might 
destroy appeals in all or certain classes of civil cases 
and substitute a discretionary form of review. The 
last method is suggested.—E. Cole. 

7662. THIEL, RICHARD B. An analysis of the 
nature and frequency of supreme court cases in school 
law for the calendar year of 1927. Jour. Educ. Re- 
search. 19(3) Mar. 1929: 177-182.—This study was 
based upon the school law cases reported by the Na- 
tional Reporter System for the year 1927. The author 
found 231 cases in which 398 distinct points of school 
law were involved. There was a greater frequency of 
school law cases in the western and southern states. Of 
the 398 points of school law passed upon, 159, or 40%, 
related to territorial organization and administration 
of school districts. These were largely confined to the 
sparsely settled states of the south and west. Of the 
points 43% were concerned with matters of fiscal ad- 
ministration. The controversies affecting teachers and 
pupils, including conduct and discipline, were only 
about 13% of the total number of cases. Most of these 
related to appointment and dismissal of teachers, pay- 
ment of tuition, and matters pertaining to pupil trans- 
portation. The author suggests the need of further 
research in matters of educational organization and 
control, and greater efficiency in fiscal administration. 
=. Horack. 

7663. UNSIGNED. Judicial councils in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut report. Amer. Bar. Assn. Jour. 
15 (2) Feb. 1929: 76-79.—The Massachusetts Judicial 
Council would plan for the relief of congestion in the 
Superior Court due to motor vehicle accidents through 
an amendment of the compulsory insurance law, a 
more effective use of the judicial personnel, and in- 
creased entry fees in the Superior Court. The Council 
believes that such controversies should be settled by 
the courts, without resort to Commissions, until the 
courts have exhausted every resource of their own. The 
Connecticut Council is studying judicial systems. 
Lawyers of the state and newspaper editors made many 
helpful suggestions. The recommendations suggest 
changes in existing practice and procedure, in many 
instances, of wide public appeal.—Agnes Thornton. 

7664. UNSIGNED. Municipal corporations— 
methods of detaching outlying districts. Michigan 
Law Rev. 27(5) Mar. 1929: 567-570.—Detachment of 
territory from a municipal corporation can only be ac- 
complished by authority of statute. Statutes generally 
provide for proceedings involving a special election to 
some board or council, or a petition to a court. If the 
legislature sufficiently outlines the standards to be 
applied and the policy to be followed, this power 
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may be delegated to a board or council. Statutory 
provisions governing this procedure vary a great 
deal from state to state, but those of Minnesota 
are typical. Illinois has held that the courts may not 
be utilized in detachment proceedings, but other states 
take a contrary position, and delegation of this function 
to the courts is usually allowed. The requirements for 
standards to be followed are not as strictly enforced 
when the function is delegated to a court as when it is 
delegated to a board or council. Provisions for appeal 
from the determination of boards, councils, and courts 
are not uniform from state to state-—Oliver P. Field. 

7665. UNSIGNED. System and uniformity in 
assessment methods as legal requirements. Amer. 
City. 40(3) Mar. 1929: 106-107.—A bill making 
compulsory the adoption of scientific assessment 
methods in the valuation of property for taxation has 
been prepared for submission to the Pennsylvania 
legislature. The text of the bill is given in full.— 
Harvey Walker. 

7666. WATERMAN, J. S. The creation of cor- 
porate shares in return for promissory notes. Texas 
Law Rev. 7(2) Feb. 1929: 215-244.—Twenty states 
have constitutional provisions and three other states 
have statutes providing that ‘‘no corporation shall 
issue stock or bonds except for money paid, labor done 
or property actually received, and all fictitious increase 
of stock or indebtedness shall be void.’’ The purpose of 
the provision was to prevent ‘‘watered stock” and 
thereby protect creditors, other shareholders, and the 
purchasing public. As the Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas said in a decision rendered on Apr. 8, 1916, 
(Republic Trust Co. v. Taylor, 184 S.W. 772, 776) 
“the public policy sought to be promoted was the pro- 
tection of the citizens of the state against the issue 
and sale of stock in private corporations, save for 
money paid, labor done, or property actually re- 
ceived...and to protect creditors and prevent 
irresponsible persons from creating corporations of 
unlimited capital stock without assets of substantial 
value, and to insure to corporate investors the right 
which they have to assume that the corporation’s 
actual capital, in money or money’s worth, is equal to 
the capital stock which it purports to have.” It is a 
fairly common practice, and one that meets with general 
approval among honest men, for business corporations 
to sell shares of stock on the installment plan or subject 
to the call of the board of directors. Often it seems 
more expedient from both a legal and a business point 
of view for a corporation to take in exchange for the 
shares created a negotiable promissory note, which is 
readily marketable. Such a transaction, where the 
note equals the par value of the shares and there is 
every intention on the part of the purchaser to pay 
for the stock, is unquestionably legal in all states of 
the Union, unless made illegal by the provision above 
set forth. In fact, some twenty of the states with such 
constitutional or statutory provisions regard such 
transactions as legal, treating such a note as “prop- 
erty,’ or enforcing the contract on other grounds. 
But three of the states, ‘Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas,—and perhaps Alabama—have held that since an 
unsecured promissory note is not ‘property actually 
received,’ the creation of shares in exchange for it is 
an ‘unlawful’ act, and the note is, therefore, not 
enforceable by the corporation.’’—Robert E. Stone. 
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7667. ELSAS, FRITZ. 
kommunalen Finanzen seit dem Kriegsende. 
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development of German municipal finances since the 
end of the War.] Arch. f. Sozialwissensch. u. Sozialpol. 
61(2) 1929: 389-418.—Since monetary stabilization 
in Germany, the dominant problem is finance equaliza- 
tion between the Reich, states, and local authorities. 
Comparing 1913-14 and 1925-26, the Reich’s revenues 
from taxes and profits of public undertakings have 
increased 121.2%; the states’ revenues, 113.9%; and 
the local revenues, 113%. A large part of these in- 
creases is due to charges growing out of the War and 
include heavy state and local expenditures for relief 
of persons injured by the War, for unemployment, 
housing, etc. Public pay rolls have likewise increased 
but this is less true of the cities than of the Reich and 
states. Municipal expenditures for welfare activities 
in 1925-26 were almost four times as great as in 1913— 
1914. Extensive savings in this direction depend upon 
an improvement in the general economic situation but 
even without this, much could be done to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and expense. Here, as in other fields, 
federal and state welfare legislation has brought too 
much uniformity and standardization in disregard of 
local conditions and local self-government. The 
municipalities have spent large sums to meet the grave 
shortage but still greater expenditures are needed. 
School costs no longer rank first in the municipal 
budget but in education and also in police the division 
of jurisdiction between the states and local authorities 
is unsatisfactory. Viewing all branches of administra- 
tion, at least 80% of all municipal expenditures is made 
mandatory by federal or state law. The increase in 
local burdens and expenditures has not been matched 
by a proportionate increase in income from taxation. 
Municipal tax revenues for 1925 increased only 75% 
over those for 1913, while the tax revenues of the states 
and Reich have increased 159% and 244% respectively. 
The rigid control of municipal tax sources by the Reich 
has compelled the local authorities to strive for profits 
from the operation of municipal undertakings and to 
seek domestic and foreign loans. Municipal self- 
responsibility should be restored so that municipalities 
may have real discretion in their essential activities, 
expenditures, and revenues.—R. H. Wells. 


7668. FINKE. Dekonzentration der grossstadd- 
tischen Verwaltung. [The decentralization of govern- 
ment in large cities (with special reference to Ger- 
many).] Siddtetag. 23(8) Mar. 25, 1929: 335-340.— 
R. H. Wells. 

7669. GOERDELER. Ausbildung und Fortbildung 
der Kommunalbeamten des mittleren Dienstes. [The 
training of municipal. officials of the intermediate 
ranks (in Germany).] Stddtetag. 23(3) Mar. 25, 1929: 
305-314.—R. H. Wells. 

7670. MULERT, OSKAR. Wirtschaftliche Betati- 
gung der Gemeinden. [The economic activity of 
municipalities.] Stddtetag. 23(8) Mar. 25, 1929: 249- 
258.—The economic activity of municipalities varies 
greatly in different nations because the legal compe- 
tence of municipalities and the extent of central con- 
trol vary, and because the ideas of collective action 
differ. In Anglo-Saxon countries, as a rule, only those 
enterprises are municipalized which have lost their 
economic significance, while in the central European 
lands, municipal economy is a far reaching part of the 
entire economic life. In deciding between public 
versus private activity, the decision in each case should 
be made empirically and should be in favor of that form 
which best combines productivity and the general 
public interest. The most important ways of adminis- 
tering municipal enterprises are direct administration, 
autonomous administration, administration by a 
company municipally owned but chartered under 
private law, and administration as a mixed economic 
undertaking. For the larger enterprises, the second 
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and third forms are valuable because of their inde- 
pendence in matters of organization and finance. For 
very big undertakings covering a wide area, the fourth 
form has proved desirable since it may draw upon 
private capital without sacrificing the necessary public 
control. Municipal enterprises should not be conducted 
primarily for revenue purposes, but where the tax system 
is unfavorable to the municipalities, as in Germany, 
such revenues are of great importance to the local 
budgets. In the last analysis, municipal undertakings 
must seek social ends and must serve the community 
in its broadest aspects.—R. H. Wells. 

7671. MULLER, KARL. Der Bedarf an Auslands- 
geld fiir die Wohnungsbaufinanzierung. [The need of 
foreign capital for the financing of housing projects 
(in Germany).] Stddtetag. 23(3) Mar. 25, 1929: 314— 
324.—R. H. Wells. 


MIDDLE EAST 


7672. METHA, N. D. Local self-government in 
the Bombay Presidency. Public Administration. 4 (4) 
Oct. 1928: 370-387.—The City of Bombay Munici- 
palities Act III of 1888 was amended by Act VI 
of 1922 and I of 1925; the Bombay District Munici- 
palities Act III of 1901 by the Bombay City Munici- 
palities Act of 1925; and the new Local Boards Act 
VI of 1923 coupled with the Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Act IV of 1923, will now be in full operation. 
Although local government in the Bombay Presidency 
is on a more democratic basis, it still has drawbacks: 
(1) the service consists of a limited cadre and is con- 
fined to one local authority, the finances not permitting 
expansion or rise with experience; (2) there is no fixity 
of tenure; (3) there is no uniform system of pension 
fund; (4) the gratuity rules not being uniform, a ser- 
vant of one local authority loses gratuity if transferred 
to another. In 1918, the government promised subsidy 
to municipalities from provincial revenue towards pay 
of their chief executive officers, but this concession was 
cancelled in 1923. Naturally a municipality will not 
obtain the loan of services of efficient government 
officers with no subvention from the government 
towards pay or towards leave and pension contribu- 
tions. In policy and actual administration, the local 
authority should have direct but general control and 
the government indirect control over the chief execu- 
tive officer. The executive officers in pre-reform days 
were trained through experience in the services. Meas- 
ures should be taken for training recruits now to 
secure expert administration.— FE. Cole. 


SWEDEN 


7673. STEIN, ERWIN (ed.) Gemeindewirtschaft 
und Gemeindepolitik in Schweden. [Municipal ad- 
ministration and municipal politics in Sweden.] Zeit- 
schr. f. Kommunalwirtsch. 19(6) Mar. 25, 1929: 289— 
370.—The entire number of this periodical is devoted 
to Swedish municipal government. It contains twelve 
articles together with maps and illustrations —R. H 


Wells. 
UNITED STATES 


7074. FESLER, MAYO. Five years of city manager 
government in Cleveland. Nail. Municipal Rev. Supple- 
ment. 18(3) Mar. 1929: 203-220.—An estimate of Cleve- 
land’s experience under the city manager plan of govern- 
ment by the executive board of the Citizens’ League of 
Cleveland.— Harvey Walker. 

_ 7675. FORD, GEORGE B. The airport and the 
city plan. Amer. City. 40(3) Mar. 1929: 129-130.— 
In air travel we have a chance to see how formless 
our cities have become. The German government has 
architects and city planners study the appearance of 
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cities and towns from the air. The city gateway of 
tomorrow is the airport. Every municipality should 
immediately prohibit all roof advertising. Adequate 
highway approaches should be provided. The port 
should be to the windward of the city.— Harvey 
Walker. 

7676. HINES, WILLIAM M. Our American 
mayors: XVI. James Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco. 
Nail. Municipal Rev. 18(8) Mar. 1929: 163-167.— 
Harvey Walker. 

7677. NAU, ROBERT H. No parking—a year and 
more of it. Amer. City. 40(3) Mar. 1929: 85-88.— 
A survey in Chicago showed that curb parking contri- 
buted a negligible amount of business and created 
great obstruction and such parking was prohibited in 
the central business district of the city on Jan. 10, 
1928. Prior to this left hand turns were prohibited and 
automatic traffic control signals installed. Midblock 
turns and horsedrawn vehicles should now be elim- 
inated. An investigation just completed by the 
Association of Commerce shows that under the parking 
prohibition more vehicles and more persons entered 
the business district than before. The running time of 
street cars had been improved 15 to 25%. Traffic 
speed was increased 15 to 55%. Accidents decreased 
13.9%. The cost of enforcing the new regulation is 
materially less. The running time and efficiency of 
police and fire department emergency vehicles had 
been improved. Street cleaning service has been 
expedited and improved.— Harvey Walker. 

7678. ROSEWATER, VICTOR. Municipal govern- 
ment and the newspaper. Natl. Municipal Rev. 18(3) 
Mar. 1929: 158-163.—From the newspaper viewpoint, 
the reporting of municipal affairs is not a special prob- 
lem, but merely a part of the day’s run of copy. The 
practical test applied to every item is that of reader 
interest. The process of editorial selection is akin to a 
continuously working experiment station. It is not easy 
to reconcile what the ‘“‘intelligent citizen’? wants the 
newspaper to print for his own instruction and what 
he wants it to print for the outside world to read. 
Municipal reporting is usually done by a specially 
assigned member of the staff. The newspaper can serve 
as a municipal reference bureau to those cities which are 
not large enough to support such an organization.— 
Harvey Walker. 

7679. UNSIGNED. Model subdivision regulations 
Amer. City. 40(3) Mar. 1929: 155-156.—A report of a 
special committee of the New York State Conference 
of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials and the New 
York State, City and Village Engineers’ Association.— 
Harvey Walker. 


; DEPENDENCIES 
(See also Entry 7740) 


BELGIUM 


7680. HEMPTINNE, J. de. La politique écono- 
mique et sociale du Congo belge. [The economic and 
social policy of the Belgian Congo. Congo. 2(4) Nov. 
1928: 579-587.—The Belgian Congo, like any newly- 
opened region, has been seriously handicapped by the 
lack of capital with which to develop its resources. 
The native problem, too, has been a difficult one. 
Leopold sought to exploit the Free State through 
granting concessions on the crown domains to syndi- 
cates, but his well-meant efforts resulted in disaster 
due to lack of close supervision of corporation agents. 
After colonial status was established, considerable 
amounts of foreign capital found profitable placement 
in the Congo valley, and American investments have 
become notable. But the Belgian government realizes 
the peril involved in this and has sought, first, to make 
the opening of the colony more of a national enter- 
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prise and, secondly to increasingly rest its position 
upon the black inhabitants themselves since, in the 
final analysis, the Congo’s prosperity is bound up with 
their happiness and well-being.—Lowell Joseph Ragatz. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


7681. BARLOW, MONTAGUE. Developments 
in East and Central Africa. National Rev. (553) Mar. 
1929: 49-63.—The Hilton-Young Commission Report 
on affairs in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, advo- 
cates the reservation in perpetuity of desirable tracts 
for the natives and the settlement of Europeans of 
selected types in distinct, carefully chosen regions 
with favorable climatic conditions. Instruction along 
industrial and agricultural lines should be afforded 
the blacks. The crown colony form of government is 
held to be unsuited because of the remoteness of the 
three regions. Responsible government, on the other 
hand, would not be successful because the whites, 
dominating it, would inevitably discriminate against 
the Hindus and the natives, further accentuating the 
already acute racial problem. A solution is found in 
the recommendation to name a High Commissioner 
wholly unlike any appointed in the past. This official 
would act primarily in an advisory capacity, in consul- 
tation with the three existing governors, and would 
effect the adoption of a common native policy, lay 
the foundation for a possible union of the three colonies, 
and act as arbiter in disputes between the proposed 
separate native and white immigrant communities. The 
High Commissioner would not, however, be a permanent 
official, but wouldrather ultimately give way to a Gover- 
nor General who would rank over the three local ones, 
with full executive powers and control over the local 
legislatures.. In Uganda and Tanganyika such control 
could be made effective in the Legislative Councils by 
means of the official majority in each, but difficulties 
would arise in the case of Kenya where the unofficial 
group controls the body.—Lowell Joseph Ragatz. 

7682. FABRE, GABRIEL. :' Une enquéte sur la 
propagande coloniale anglaise. [An inquiry into English 
colonial propaganda.] Bull. de l’ Agence Générale des 
Colonies. 22 (240) Jan. 1929: 18-35.—In 1926, at the 
suggestion of the Imperial Economic Committee, 
the Imperial Marketing Board was created to carry on 
scientific researches in colonial flora and fauna, eco- 
nomic investigations, and a publicity campaign in 
connection with the British empire abroad. These 
missions are fulfilled through appropriations of money 
to existing organizations on colonial culture, such as the 
Imperial Institute and Kew Gardens. The propaganda 
for colonial products is intended not so much to favor 
the sale of various kinds of merchandise as to create 
a nationalistic spirit. The Board performs this work 
through posted placards, articles in the press, exposi- 
tions, and free motion pictures shown at the Imperial 
Institute treating every economic aspect of the colonies 
and conferences.— Helen M. Cory. 

7683. OLIVER. The British trust in Africa. Con- 
temporary Rev. 135(759) Mar. 1929: 273-281.—In 
1923 the Duke of Devonshire, in the Kenya White 
Paper, made the pronouncement that the British 
Government accepted the doctrine of trusteeship for 
natives set forth in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations for its tropical African dependencies. This 
policy was fundamentally modified in July, 1927, by 
the declaration of Mr. Amery, the new Secretary for 
the Dominions, that ‘‘His Majesty’s Government 
desire to associate more closely in this high and honor- 
able task those who, as colonists or residents, have 
identified their interests with the prosperity of the 
country.”’ The now famous Hilton- Young Commission 
was named to make recommendations on the basis of 
his revision of the Duke’s statement. Its report dem- 
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onstrates that the Amery proposal is as impractical 
and as impossible of realization as it is idealistic—that 
exclusive responsibility for trusteeship must remain 
permanently with the imperial Government and that 
it can neither be delegated to nor shared with the 
whites resident in British Central and East Africa. 
Those regions will never be heavily peopled by Euro- 
peans and the few such residents must not be given 
great voice in affairs, as they will inevitably use power 
thus acquired against the natives.—Lowell Joseph 
Ragatz. 

7684. UNSIGNED. The Ceylon report. Round 
Table. (74) Mar. 1929: 295-324.—The Donoughmore 
Commission, appointed Aug. 6, 1927, to inquire into 
the government of Ceylon, completed its report June, 
26, 1928. A salient feature, and one which has an im- 
portant bearing on the same problem in India, is its 
condemnation of the device of communal elective 
representation for the protection of minorities, which 
tends to the perpetuation of schisms and hinders the 
attainment of real self-government. The Commission 
recommends a unicameral Council of State to include 
65 elective members, 3 permanent officials and, if 
desired, 12 nominees of the Governor, 3 to represent 
the European community; also the reconstitution of 
existing departments into 10 groups, 3 under the 
permanent officials mentioned and 7 under standing 
committees of the legislature. Although reminiscent 
of the London County Council system, the Clerk, the 
vital feature of the latter, is lacking; it is questionable, 
too, whether the municipal type is adapted to a national 
area. The project dissipates responsibility, confuses 
policy-determination and administration, lacks in 
educative value to the community, and is apt to pro- 
mote factional intrigue. The principles of the parlia- 
mentary system would have met the needs more 
adequately.— A. Gordon Dewey. 


7685. WENZ, HEINRICH. Englands indisches 


Problem. [England’s Indian problem.] Neweren 
Sprachen. 36(8) Dec. 1928: 583-598.—Muldred B. 
Palmer. 


ITALY 


7686. CICCHITTI, ARNALDO. Se la concessione 
italiana di Tien Tsin sia un possedimento coloniale. 
[Is the Italian concession of Tientsin a colonial pos- 
session?] Riv. di Diritto Pub. e della Pub. Admin. 
in Italia. 21(2-8) Feb—Mar. 1929: 141-157—The 
Italian concession in Tientsin granted by the treaty 
of June 7, 1902, is a colonial possession. Complete 
control is given Italy in perpetuity over immovable 
property. She is to exercise full jurisdiction ‘‘in the 
way established in concessions held by other nations.”’ 
But since these concessions differ so much among them- 
selves, little significance can be attached to this limi- 
tation. The Italian concession must not be confused 
with earlier ones since specific reservation of Chinese 
sovereignty was made in the latter but omitted in 
the case of Tientsin. If Italy were to withdraw from 
the territory, it would not revert to China but become 
territory res nulliws. Therefore decisions of national 
courts to the effect that concessions in China do not 
form part of the national territory of the state to which 
they were granted do not apply to this case. The 
treaty which Italy signed in 1928 with China recogniz- 
ing the right to suppress extraterritoriality abrogates 
the terms of the old Italian treaty of 1866 but does not 
are the status of the Tientsin concession.— Helen 

ory. 

7687. MANFRONI, C. La rinascita delle colonie. 
[The rebirth of the colonies.] Hduc. Fascista. 7 (7) 
Mar. 1929: 172-177.—Through military and_ civil 
reforms the Fascist government has brought new life 
to Italy’s colonies, particularly to Libia which was in 
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a state bordering upon complete ruin in 1922.— H. M. 
Cory. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


7688. STOPPELAAR, J. W. de. De organizatie 
van het bestuursapparaat op Java en Madoera. [The 
organization of the governmental machinery in Java 
and Madoera.] Koloniale Studien. 13(1) Feb. 1929: 
78-81.—Under the present system the Assistant- 
Resident, new style, is with few minor exceptions, 
without any certain authority. It is his duty, without 
offending the Regent, to obtain all information needed 
by the Resident in his work of supervising the activities 
of the native officials without allowing the native 
officials to become aware of it. This arrangement is 
impossible, for the European as well as for the native 
administrative personnel. The official of the general 
administrative service below the rank of Resident 
must choose between two evils; either he must hold 
strictly to his position of sympathetic observer (which 
the ablest and best officials will hardly be able to do 
for twenty years), or he will assume an active role and 
infringe upon the province of the Regent. The official 
of the native administration on the other hand feels 
himself under the constant surveillance of the Assis- 
tant-Resident. This makes for conflicts and irre- 
sponsibility. A change in policy is an urgent need. 
Betterment can come only through an acceptance of 
the full consequences of the liberation and administra- 
tive reform, and an honest fulfillment of the promises 
made. To this end a reorganization is suggested, under 
which the Assistant-Resident actually becomes an 
Assistant to the Resident. Administrative advisors 
es be attached to the Regent.—Amry Vanden- 

osch. 


UNITED STATES 


7689. DELGADO, JOSE. A study of concurrent 
resolution No. 5 of the sixth Philippine legislature. 
Philippine Law Jour. 8(6) Dec. 1928: 220-256.—After 
a survey of the methods of constitution making in the 
American states and in some European countries, and of 
the kinds of restrictions placed upon colonies which have 
become autonomous during the past few decades, the 
conclusion is reached that concurrent resolution 
No. 5 adopted by the Philippine legislature Nov. 29, 
1922, asking Congress for authority to call a constitu- 
tional convention, was unnecessary. The convention 
might be called without the consent of Congress by a 
resolution with the Governor-General’s signature. 
Furthermore, a constitution might be drawn up, so that 
it will be clear to the United States just what status is 
demanded by the Philippines.— EZ. Cole. ; 


7690. RAMOLETE, MODESTO R. The necessity 
of establishing a court of claims in the Philippines. 
Philippine Law Jour. 8(7) Jan. 1929: 2638-280.—The 
Court of Claims of the United States is a special court 
having the express, limited jurisdiction conferred by 
Congress. A decision cannot be reviewed in the Execu- 
tive Department from which it came or in Congress, but 
an appeal may be taken to the Supreme Court; Con- 
gress makes an appropriation in each session for settle- 
ment of the claims. The Spanish Contencioso— 
Administrativo court, extended to the Philippines in 
November, 1888, settled private claims against the 
government regarding the lease and sale of public 
lands. After the American government and laws were 
implanted in the Islands, the procedure of bringing 
claims involved petitions to the Philippine legislature 
for authority to sue the government through the ad- 
ministrative department, but if the sum was not appro- 
priated by the legislature the claim could not be satis- 
fied. A change came with Act 3083 (Mar. 16, 1923) of 
the Philippine Legislature, which required the plaintiff 
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to present his claim to the Insular Auditor and after 
two months to the Court of First Instance. The decision 


is transmitted to the Governor-General who calls upon 


the Legislature to make appropriation. Although this 


_ present system assures immediate action, it becomes 


cumbersome, and leads to confusion of powers by grant- 
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ing the legislature’s prerogative to the Insular Auditor. 
Since the Philippine legislature has plenary powers to 
legislate on all matters not specifically prohibited by 
Congress, and since the legislature has already estab- 
lished both regular and special courts, it should set up 
a court of claims.—F. Cole. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITICS 


RECENT HISTORY, INCLUDING 
BIOGRAPHY 


(See also Entries 6816, 6821, 7592, 7619, 7625, 7634, 


7641, 7647, 7673, 7676, 7748, 7751) 


FAR EAST 


7691. ASIATICUS. The ‘‘big four’? and the Kuo- 
mintang puppets. Labour Monthly. 10(12) Dec. 1928: 
759-765.—Although the Kuomintang collapsed as a 
revolutionary people’s party long ago, it serves as a 
screen for the factions opposing the imperialists. The 
Conference of the Kuomintang Executive Committee 
showed that the Nanking government stressed the uni- 


_ fication of China and the revision of unequal treaties. 


The Kwangsi group believes the former purpose an ac- 
complished fact and the latter impractical now; Feng 


_ Yu-Hsiant believes the civil war must continue until 


the Chang-Tso-Lin clique is broken; Chang Kai-Shek 
favors incorporating Manchuria in the ‘‘Nationalist”’ 
sphere of power by agreement with Japan. Yen Shi- 
San of Peking stands against Feng and with Chang 


~ Kai-Shek, while attempting to ally himself with Chang 


Hsu-Liang. With these rivalries in the government, no 
definite decision could be taken at the Conference. The 
Canton leadership was not represented because it de- 
manded abolition of military power, reestablishment of 
authority of the party, and return to Sun Yat Sen’s 
workers’ and peasants’ policy. Chang Kai-Shek’s 
promise to consider the Right’s proposal to prohibit the 
youth organizations of the Kuomintang and abolish the 
provincial committees, prevented absence of some exec- 
utive delegations. But the decisions imply concessions 
tothe Left. A commission was established to draw up a 
provisional constitution for China; the army should be 
reduced, so that the total military expenditures should 
not exceed 50% of its receipts; military training must be 
controlled by the Government Military Committee 
directed by one of Feng’s adherents. The conference 
ended in a fiasco. Soon the Nanking government can- 
celled concessions to Feng’s group, and made Chang 
Kai-Shek president of the administrative department. 
With preparations for another civil war the new revo- 
lutionary uprising along class lines is also approaching. 


E. Cole. 
GERMANY 


7692. FRIEDLAENDER, OTTO. Die ideologische 
Front der nationalen Opposition. [The ideological 
front of the national opposition.] Sozialistische Monatsch. 
68(1) Mar. 1929: 207-212.—In the last few years 
there has crystallized in German Right circles a ten- 
tency for unification and common leadership. It appears 
to be a difficult task, however, since the various fac- 
tions frequently refuse to give up their independent 
action. The so-called Young German League reaches 
over into the middle parties with a decisive leaning 
toward the German Peoples’ party. A group of young 
Neo-romantics hesitated between the extreme right 
and the extreme left and are opposed to parliamentary 
groups. Eventually they joined a semi-military or- 
ganization and also the so-called “Heinrich von 
Gleichen” group, which is led by industrial and agri- 
cultural magnates. Other groups are those of the Catho- 


lic Romantics and the National Socialists, which are 
anti-Semitic factions. Some of these are opposed to 
the commercialization of Germany, and are inclined 
toward Fascism. There are a number of military 
leagues, ranging from the “Stahlhelm” to _ the 
“Vikings”. Some of them are legal, others illegal or- 
ganizations. All fall short of having a unified national 
ideology, and will probably remain class organizations. 
B. W. Mazxwell. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


7693. GREENWOOD, ARTHUR. The foundations 
of labour politics. Fortnightly Rev. 125 (747) Mar. 1929: 
310-—319.—Trade Unions are responsible for the birth 
of the Labour party in Great Britain. When they called 
it into being, they renounced the belief that economic 
revolution could be brought about only by violent 
means. The author explains the meaning of its revolu- 
tionary aims and discusses the question as to whether 
the English Labour party is a “class party.”’ In the 
opinion of workers cooperative and collective principles 
are essential to the satisfaction of the physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual needs of the people. Socialism for 
workers “‘is the ethics of the poor.”’—S. P. Turin. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


7694. A. E. Twenty-five years of Irish nationality. 
Foreign Affairs. (N. Y.) '7(2) Jan. 1929: 204-220.—The 
past quarter century in Ireland has been one of revolu- 
tion to which scholars and economists as well as politi- 
cians and fighters contributed. For over a century 
Ireland was under alien domination, her culture and 
language crushed out. The people retained political 
nationalism. The revolution took place largely because 
of the re-emergence of cultural and spiritual nationality. 
The process began toward the close of the last century. 
Trish literary men declared their spiritual independence 
and developed a consciousness of unity. Cooperative 
movements among the farmers united them. Labor 
began to formulate ideals of cooperation. Political 
insurrection came. The Irish nation, reincarnated as 
twins, will be brought together by tolerance, and the 
application of the federal principle. Irish statesmen 
have been courageous and unselfish. The danger to the 
state results from the lack of educational background 
and the credulity and folk-state of mind of the people. 
Organic unity, political, cultural, and economic organi- 
zation are evolving.—C. W. Smith, Jr. 


ITALY 


7695. HART, H. B. LIDDELL. The new Romulus 
and the new Rome. Ailantic Monthly. Jul. 1928: 
108-119.— Whether in towns or on remote farms, the 
pictures of Il Duce throughout Italy attest to a deep 
faith in Mussolini and his program. A prodigious 
worker, with charge of Foreign, Home, War, Marine, 
Air, and Corporations Ministries, he nevertheless finds 
time for recreation in violin playing. He occupies a vast 
office at the Chigi Palace, and receives visitors cor- 
dially. Although evidencing no distaste for the term 
“Dictator,’’ he believes in a supreme self-dedication to 
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improve and advance his country. The Voluntary 
National Militia represents a combination of forces of 
the revolution into a régime of good order. In con- 
centrating upon the youth in military service Fascism 
will produce a race of superlative physique. Mussolini 
believes in government by experts and has local govern- 
ment in the hands of prefects. In economics, the capi- 
talist system is recognized on condition that it serve the 
national interest, that employers and employed are to be 
welded together in guilds under a joint syndic, with 
compulsory arbitration in case of disagreement. These 
organizations form the Corporative Chamber where pro- 
ducers have the suffrage. The work of industrial welfare 
has been taken over by the state. Discipline is the key- 
note of Fascist Italy. Among the liabilities of Italy 
may be counted the impractical women, the ‘“‘emascula- 
tion” of the press, and the exaggeration of that self- 
confidence which in moderate formis an asset. Fascism 
and the mind of Mussolini are essentially non static, 
representing not merely an effort toward a new political 
system, but a new way of life.—Z. Cole. 


RUSSIA 


7696. SPAINI, A. Termidoro Bolscevico. [The 
Bolshevik Thermidor.] Gerarchia. 8(7) Jul. 1928: 
549-557.—Bolshevism is undergoing a _ profound 


transformation. None of the makers of the revolution 
is now in the Government. Trotzki, who aimed at 
‘bolshevizing the villages,’ is eliminated with his 
partisans. The opposition thought that only intran- 
sigency would save the revolution. Stalin was not of the 
same opinion and after 10 years of revolutionary exis- 
tence organized, in arelatively pacific way, a Thermidor. 
Trotzki and his assistants were simply banished. The- 
oretically Stalin’s policy means the liquidation of 
Bolshevism. Practically, however, Stalin’s common 
sense policy was the one possible way of preventing 
a revolutionary failure. The Russian people is about to 
assume a new form which ultimately will crush the 
“Bolshevik armature.’? The mass of eighty million 
peasants will be victorious. They are economically 
strong, they are coming into the cities to do business 
and tomorrow will be active in politics. Stalin favors 
this movement. Bolshevism has changed its attitude 
toward foreign relations. It started with a desire to 
revolutionize the world; having failed in the oriental 
countries, the Bolsheviks took the way of Geneva, 
where they are participating in the work of various 
committees of the League of Nations.—O. Hisenberg. 


UNITED STATES 


7697. PATERSON, ISABEL. Murphy. Amer. 
Mercury. 14(55) Jul. 1928: 347-354.—Charles 
Francis Murphy, whose funeral on April 28, 1924, was 
probably the most impressive since Grant’s, was a 
peculiarly American type—the political boss. Born in 
the Gas House district, of Irish immigrant parentage, 
he became street car conductor, saloon-keeper, Com- 
missioner of Docks, and Boss of Tammany Hall. Mur- 
phy, unlike his predecessors, exerted his efforts to re- 
form some phases of New York politics, and to pass 
welfare legislation. In politics he temporized, did not 
dictate, but won his ends. Among the men of Murphy’s 
making are Robert F. Wagner, James Foley, Mayor 
Walker. With greater opportunities than Croker for 
accumulation of wealth, Murphy made only $1,500,000 
during his life time.— E. Cole. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND METHODS 
(See also Entries 7493, 7627, 7638) 


FAR EAST 


7698. UNSIGNED. Communism in Malaya. 
Straits Budget, Singapore. Nov. 22, 1928.—The first 
signs of Communist activity appeared in Malaya in 
February, 1926, when it became known that delegates 
had been sent to Singapore at the summons of seven 
special envoys at that port representing the Kuomin- 
tang in China. This meeting was raided by the police 
and four of the seven envoys were arrested. However, 
the movement had been started among the immigrant 
Hailams who developed a highly organized system on 
the usual Russian lines, with cells, branches, and 
committees. This Malayan Kuomintang Revolutionary 
Committee was absorbed at the end of 1927 in a newly 
organized peasant and labor movement. By the end of 
1927 this committee had flooded the country with a 
series of extremely inflammatory Communist periodi- 
cals and leaflets. The policy of the party is to dominate 
all Chinese public meetings, and direct them to its own 
ends, in order to educate the masses to overpower the 
government and establish a rule by soviets. At present 
the movement is confined to the immigrant Chinese. 
but the intention is to spread it to other races if 
possible.-—W. G. Shellabear. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


7699. BANKS, R. MITCHELL. The shifting sands 
of socialism. Fortnighly Rev. 125 (746) Feb. 1929: 145— 
157; (747) Mar. 1929: 299-309.—The chief character- 
istics of modern socialism are ‘‘false foundations, 
unjustified claims, disputed and contradictory for- 
mulae.’’ The socialists are ‘‘a party of rebellion,”’ for 
whom class war is still the gospel and who are out for 


loot. They ‘‘can control nothing, can never rule, can 
never make laws, and can never do equity.’’—S. P. 
Turin. 


7700. CAMPBELL, J. R. The tenth Congress and 
after. Communist Rev. 1(3) Mar. 1929: 153-163.—The 
author describes the tacties of the Communist party in 
Great Britain during the general election and explains 
why the attitude of the party towards the Labour party 
is different from that of Lenin, who insisted in 1918 
on supporting the Labour party and pushing it into 
power. The present moment is not a time ‘“‘when the 
revolutionary tide rises’? and the Communist party 
must, therefore, bring forward ‘“‘slogans and demands 
that correspond to the everyday needs of the toilers.”’ 
The slogan, for instance, demanding the workers’ 
control of industry which is applicable only to the 
revolutionary situation, must not be used during the 
present election. The Communist party must capture 
the trade unions.—S. P. Turin. 


RUSSIA 


7701. ERWARTON, G. Stalin, the man of mystery. 
Fortnightly Rev. 125 (747) Mar. 1929: 395-401.—Stalin 
has neither presence nor personality. He conveys the 
impression of drab dullness, of stolid plebeianism, reads 
very little and knows no foreign languages. Lenin’s 
principle of packing the Communist party with “voting 
cattle” has made Stalin dictator of Russia. Stalin 
utilizes the party machine for his own selfish and ambi- 
tious ends. He is not likely to use his influence to lead 
the country back to real democratic freedom. The posi- 
tion of the Communist party in Russia is almost analo- 


gous to that of an invading force occupyi 
territory.—S. P. Turin. 8 pying conquered 
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UNITED STATES 


7702. CRABITES, PIERRE. A white south, or 
black? North Amer. Rev. 227 (3) Mar. 1929: 277-281.— 
The Caucasian element divided on Presidential issues 
in the last election and the thirst for office and the 
ardor of conflict will cause politicians to attempt to 
secure the vote of unregistered Negroes. If the whites 
continue to divide the Negroes will sooner or later 
hold the balance of power in the ten solid confederate 
states. If the divided white men in the southern states 
do not angle for Negro votes then northerners, eastern- 
ers, and westerners will be flooding the south with 
money. The remedy for the situation is to have a modi- 
fied form of one party rule, having a one party system 
as far as state affairs are concerned and allowing the 
- voters to have freedom of choice of presidential candi- 
dates. Such a plan would do more than cut out the 
Negro vote. It would draw attention to the south. 
Both parties would seek the white vote in those states. 
Northern orators and campaign funds would pour into 
southern primaries. Neither party would dare to talk of 
reducing the congressional representation of those 
states.—H. B. Logan. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


CUBA 


7703. PONTE DOMINGUEZ, FRANCISCO J. 
Derecho al sufragio politico de la mujer cubana. [The 
right of the Cuban woman to suffrage.] Rev. Bimestre 
Cubana. 23 (5) Sep.—Oct. 1928: 756-771; (6) Nov.—Dec. 
1928: 858-866.—Since women are not essentially 
- inferior to men in intelligence, since their place is no 
longer exclusively in the home, since they are as 
prepared for suffrage as women have been when given it 
in other countries which have later felt their good 
influence in matters of drugs, liquor, prostitution, and 
like evils, there is no reason why women in Cuba 
should any longer be refused the vote.— Helen M. 


-Cory. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


7704. STEWART, J. HENDERSON. Scottish 
nationalism. Contemporary Rev. 135(758) Feb. 1929: 


LEGISLATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND JUSTICE 


7702-7707 


208-215.—By last November the present Scottish 
nationalist movement, although it had got under way 
only in June, 1928, had forced itself into prominence. 
Its chief raison d’étre is opposition to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill which will center local government in Scot- 
land in the hands of the county councils and the 
councils of the four larger towns. The new party expects 
to put up some thirty candidates at the approaching 
elections, but presumably the net results of this action 
will be merely to detract from the voting strength of 
the Labour Party.—J.Q. Dealey, Jr. 


NORWAY 


7705. ARNHOLM, CARL JACOB. Valgordningen. 
[The electoral system.] Samtiden. 40 (3) 1929: 151-165. 
(4) 1929: 260-278.—The Norwegian constitution of 
1814 provided for a limited franchise, indirect election, 
and a division of representat:on in the Storthing from 
urban and country districts at a ratio of 1:2. Since the 
1814 franchise has been made universal and the method 
of election changed. A law of 1905 created one member 
districts with direct elections; but a law of 1919 re- 
introduced the larger districts, each electing from three 
to eight representatives to the Storthing, on the basis of 
proportional representation. However, the increase in 
the number of political parties has made it difficult to 
secure a representation proportional to voting strength 
in the elections, and the present law allots too many 
members to the smaller towns. The author analyzes the 
various defects of the existing system and suggests as 
remedies: (1) abolition of the existing separation of 
urban and country representation and the union of the 
smaller towns with the surrounding country; (2) larger 
electoral districts; (3) some scheme that will facilitate 
the choice of group candidates where the parties are too 
numerous; and (4) repeal of the constitutional require- 
ment that members of the Storthing, except former 
ministers of state, must be residents of the districts 
which they represent. He is not in favor of increasing 
the number of representatives, at present 150, and the 
Danish system of election with one member districts 
and several representatives-at-large, elected by propor- 
tional representation, is unsuitable for Norwegian con- 
ditions.— Paul Knaplund. 


GOVERNMENTAL PROCESSES: LEGISLATION, PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, JUSTICE 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


(See also Entries 7552, 7565, 7607, 7650, 7652, 
7665, 7667, 7670) 


JUSTICE 


(See also Entries 7601—7603, 7606, 7616, 7628, 7631, 
7633, 7637, 7642, 7648, 7649, 7653, 7660, 7661, 
7663, 7723, 7730, 7864) 


PRINCIPLES 


7706. BLAIR, PAXTON. The doctrine of forum 
non conveniens in Anglo-American law. Columbia 
Law Rev. 29 (1) Jan. 1929: 1-34.—Although the discre- 
tion involved in applying or refusing to apply forum non 
conveniens in objecting to jurisdiction, is subject to 
review in an appellate court, this doctrine might well be 
applied to relieve congestion of the court calendars. 
Limitations upon the doctrine—negatively expressed 
in Supreme Court interpretatious—are generally found 
in the “privileges and immunities” and the “full 
faith and credit’’ clauses of the Constitution. Un- 
conscious application of this doctrine has been made 


by American courts in their refusal to take jurisdiction 
in cases involving foreign mining law, real estate law, or 
the supervision of internal affairs of a foreign corpora- 
tion. Conscious application has occured when witnesses 
were unavailable, when the case was unfair to the 
state’s own citizens, when there was inextricable union 
of right and remedy in the foreign law creating the 
cause of action, and under other conditions more or less 
unclassifiable. The denial of jurisdiction on the ground 
of forum non conveniens is found most frequently in 
litigation in which foreign corporations are defendants. 
It is unfortunate that it is not universally applied in 
such cases.— L. Cole. 

7707. HIRSCHBERG, RUDOLF. The proximate 
cause in the legal doctrine of the United States and 
Germany. Southern California Law Rev. 2 (8) Feb. 1929: 
207-235.—“Proximate cause’ is the usual name for 
the situation on which the liability of a wrong-doer or a 
criminal is predicated. The older rule—called the 
“but-for’”’ rule or the ‘‘natural cause’”’ rule—often works 
great hardships. In the United States two newer 
doctrines have been advanced to limit it, the one involv- 
ing an objective relation between the act and its con- 
sequences, the other depending on the expectation of 
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7708-7713 


the actor and relieving him of responsibility for unfor- 
seeable consequences. te Gee of these views 
are Beale, McLaughlin, and Smith. All are open to 
serious objections. In Germany, §823 of the B.G.B. 
defined tort responsibility in terms of an intended act 
and its consequences. These consequenes were formerly 
determined by objective criteria. A subjective element 
was introduced when responsibility was made to depend 
upon the foresight of a normal man (Ruemelin) or an 
ideal man (Traiger). The theory advanced by Bing- 
bam and Bohlen will assist in solving the problem. The 
cases should be classified not as instances of causation, 
but as situations in which the court and the legislature 
for practical reasons find it necessary to impose liability 
on persons who do certain acts. The basis for this 
imposition is the conception of wrongful acting added 
to the idea of danger.— Maz Radin. 

7708. McCORMICK, CHARLES T. The presump- 
tion of unlawful purpose from proof of possession of 
liquor: is possession for home consumption an affirma- 
tive defense? North Carolina Law Rev. 7(1) Dee. 
1928: 41-47.—Although North Carolina and some 
other states apply to criminal defenses the principle that 
the defendant must satisfy the jury of the truth of his 
defense and that disproof of the defense is not part of the 
state’s case, yet many authorities hold that under the 
prohibition laws which limit the state’s case to ‘“‘posses- 
sion” and thus place upon the state the burden of con- 
vincing the jury beyond reasonable doubt upon theissue, 
the “affirmative defense” is very unlike that in a civil 
action. It would appear that the court’s instruction to 
the jury in State v. Dowell placing burden of proof upon 
the defendant is correct.—L. Cole. 

7709. PRZYBYLOWSKI, KAZIMIERZ. Der Ein- 
fluss verdnderter Umstande auf die Schuldverh4ltnisse 
in der polnischen Rechtsprechung und Literatur. [The 
influence of altered circumstances upon debt relations 
in Polish jurisdiction andliterature.] Zeitschr. f. Ostrecht. 
3(2) Feb. 1929: 159-193.—Monetary depreciation and 
the economic changes entailed by it, forced the Polish 
courts to be guided in their decisions not by the letter 
of the law, but by the needs of the emergency. In their 
attempt to apply justice rather than classic law, the 
different chambers of the Polish Supreme Court follow- 
ed the course of French, Austrian, and German prece- 
dent. There are discernable two distinct tendencies of 
justification for their departure from the beaten path. 
Thus some of the chambers abandoned the time 
honored rule of pacta sunt servanda in favor of an inter- 
pretation of contractual monetary relations based 
upon the concepts of good faith, honorable dealing, and 
justice; others preferred the idea of good morals. Taking 
the notions of good faith, honorable dealing, and justice 
as their guiding motive, the first and fifth chambers 
followed the example of Articles 157 and 242 of the 
German Civil Code and Article 1134, Section 3 of the 
Code Napoléon. On the other hand, the third cham- 
ber has chosen to motivate its decisions on the ground 
that a strict observation of the principle of pacta sunt 
servanda under the changed conditions would constitute 
an action contra bonos mores, in the interpretation of 
Article 879 of the Austrian Civil Code. There follows 
an array of decisions to illustrate the statement of fact, 
a review of the literature on the subject, and finally 
three legislative drafts aiming at the adaptation of the 
new principles to Polish conditions and their adoption 
re general rules of Polish statutory law.—Johannes Mat- 
ern. 


LEGISLATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND JUSTICE 


[Soc. Scr. Agsts. 1: 


PROCEDURE 


7710. BARCUS, GEO. W. Appellate court proce-- 


dure. Texas Law Rev.-7(1) Dec. 1928: 107—-113.—This 


address by a Judge of the Waco County Court of Civil. 


Appeals outlines proposals for rather drastic changes | 


needed in the machinery for the administration of Jus- - 
tice in the state of Texas. There are proposals for the 


simplification of the law relative to the preparation and 


filing of statements of fact; for a modification of the 


rule requiring a trial judge to file his findings of fact and 
conclusions of law within ten days; for the simplification 
of the procedure relative to perfecting the appeal, and 
preparing and filing the record in the appellate court; 
relating to after judgments in courts of civil appeals; 
for a lessening of the burden of the Supreme Court 
in the consideration of writs of error, by referring such 
applications to the Commission on Appeals, created by 
the legislature as an adjunct of the Supreme Court; 
with regard to the immediate hearing of appeals by the 
Supreme Court; and with regard to the duties of clerks 
of court.—W. Brooke Graves. 

7711. JUNCKERSTORFF, KURT. Principal char- 
acteristics of legal policy in the recent European drafts 
of criminal laws: a comparative study. Univ. Pennsyl- 
vania Law Rev. 77 (4) Feb. 1929: 498—503.— As far as is 
possible under our present form of legislation, a means 
is to be provided for the realization of the ideal of jus- 
tice for the defendant in criminal proceedings. The 
European laws now recognize the preventive aspect of 
criminal administration as well as the punitive phase. 
In this connection, the German, Czechoslovak, and 
Swiss drafts provide for (1) elaboration upon the var- 
ious formulated rules, (2) broadening of judicial dis- 
cretion, and (38) the establishment of institutions 
adapted to the individuality of the defendant. One 


defect is apparent: the failure to separate criminal — 


jurisdiction proper from police jurisdiction.—Joseph 


ots. 

7712. PAYNE, PHILIP M. The abolition of writs of 
error in the federal courts. Virginia Law Rev. 15 (4) 
Feb. 1929: 305-320.—In 1921 the Committee on Juris- 


prudence and Law Reform of the American Bar Associa-. 


tion recommended that writs of error be abolished in the 
federal courts and that relief be obtained by appeal. 
It was further recommended that review on appeal 
should be obtained merely by serving notice of appeal, 
as is the practice in many state courts. The matter 
was before Congress from Oct. 20, 1921, when a bill 
embodying this recommendation was introduced into 
the Senate, until Jan. 31, 1928, when a law providing 
for the nominal, but not the actual, abolition of the 
writ of error was passed. The only result of the seven 
years of effort by Congress to simplify procedure in the 
matter of the writ of error seems to consist in a mere 
change of terminology. A writ of error is now called 
an appeal, but otherwise the practice and procedure re- 
main unchanged.—Ben A. Arneson. 

7713. SAWYER, H. H. Women as jurors. Amer. 
Mercury. 15(58) Oct. 1928: 1389-144.—Jury service, 
generally held to be a duty imposed, not a privilege of 
citizenship, has been extended to women in twenty 
states and two territories. Although some state courts 
have declared all disabilities of women to be removed by 
the 19th Amendment, legislation is required in most 
states to permit women to serve on juries. The general 
opinion of lawyers, judges, and litigants favors women 
as jurors, for they have made independent judgments re- 
gardless of “sympathy” and have ability to compromise. 
Their influence has been felt in making a more intel- 
ligent citizenry.—£. Cole. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


7714-7721 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


DEFENSE AND SAFETY 
(See also Entries 7754, 7865) 


7714. ENGELBRECHT, H. C. The Arab and the 
camel. World Tomorrow. 12 (2) Feb. 1929: 58-60.—A 
study of the college and university catalogs shows that 
military training is steadily advancing in the schools as 
an academic subject. Through the means of academic 
credit, astonishingly high in places, the emphasis and 
the space allotted in catalogs, and severe punishments 
for willful absence extending as far as expulsion, the 
military departments are firmly established. Their 
influence may be seen in the curriculum through a 
course entitled ‘‘The Military History and Policy of the 
United States,” which is rather crude preparedness 
propaganda, and through the increasing number of 
military courses in the history departments. School 
libraries are being stacked with military publications. 
In many minor ways military training is influencing the 
schools to accept a military philosophy. Thus the 
military camel is snugly lodged under the academic 
tent.— H. C. Engelbrecht. 

7715. POULLET, P. Les derniéres lois militaires. 
[The last military laws.] Rev. Belge. 4(3) Nov. 1, 1928: 
193-—204.—-Since the War, Germany is no longer in a 
position to build large armaments, a fact which the 
latest project of military law in Belgium has recognized. 
Under this law only 44,000 young men will serve and 
the term has been reduced to 8 months for half of them 
and to 12 or 14 months for the rest. The latter will 
furnish the backbone of the army in case of a surprise 
attack and are paid as compensation for their longer 
term. Instruction is to be given in the language the 
soldier uses, instead of in both French and Flemish, 
which usually resulted in the exclusive use of French. 
— Helen M. Cory. 

7716. THOMPSON, HERBERT M. National 
granaries: a step to international disarmament. Con- 
temporary Rev. 135(758) Feb. 1929: 232-236——The 
Great War revealed the limitations of even Great 
Britain’s naval strength as a safeguard against the 
menace of starvation. A proposal for a national granary 
is here presented, revised in the light-of experience since 
1914, which contemplates provision for the storage of 
enough wheat to meet the nation’s needs for one year, 
the original purchase to be distributed over a number of 
years and the whole stock to be renewed each ten years 
through purchases of new wheat each month and sales of 
a corresponding amount longest in the warehouses. The 
original capital of £110,000,000 would be raised by a 

overnment loan. The annual cost is estimated at 
£10,000,000, a small amount when compared with the 
expenditures for defense of say £115,000,000. Should 
the experiment prove successful it should be extended 
to cover other foodstuffs and for a period longer than 
one year.—Paul S. Peirce. 

7717. UNSIGNED. For fewer and safer grade 
crossings. Amer. City 40(3) Mar. 1929: 104-105.— 
E. W. James of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads outlined a scientific approach to the problem of 
grade crossing elimination at the 1929 annual meeting 
of the American Road Builders’ Association. This 
program includes: (1) a definite classification of cross- 
ings based on the relative value to the travelling public 
of their elimination; (2) a definite annual program by 
each state and each railroad for the elimination of 
certain grade crossings of highest classification; (3) 
restriction of the authority to create new grade cross- 
ings; (4) a definite progressive program in each state 
for installing safety warning devices of a rigidly 
standardized type or types; (5) the readjustment of the 
share of the cost of elimination and of the installation 


of safety devices between the railroads and the public. 
— Harvey Walker. 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
(See also Entries 5827, 6741, 7615, 7656, 7825) 


7718. DIBBERN. Erziehungs- und Schulfragen. 
[Educational and school questions.] Zezischr. f. Kom- 
munalwirtsch. 18(19) Oct. 10, 1928: 1805-1812.— 
R. H. Wells. 

7719. OSERSKY, J. Organisation und Stand der 
wissenschaftlichen Arbeit in der Ukraine. [Organiza- 
tion and status of scientific work in the Ukraine.] Ost- 
Europa. 4 Jan. 1929: 219-235.—This is a survey by the 
president of the Ukrainian Central Scientific Admin- 
istration at Kharkov of the progress of scientific studies 
in the Ukraine since the November Revolution, 
together with a repertoire of existing scientific bodies in 
the Ukraine and their organization. Ukrainian cultural 
development under the Czars was systematically im- 
peded and restricted to researches of a philological, 
historical, literary, and ethnographic character. Under 
the Soviet régime these lines of inquiry receive official 
governmental support, are organized into a single co- 
operative endeavor, form an essential part of political, 
economic, and cultural reconstruction and have at- 
tained the possibility of unrestricted development. To 
buttress governmental activity since the inception of 
the New Economic Policy, systematic organization of 
scientific activities has been attempted through research 
foundations in the higher schools, under state subsidy, 
and scientific research institutes aiding and aided by 
various branches of the government. There are also 
museums, observatories, libraries, and research stations, 
headed by the All-Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, the 
center of reference for and from all scientific bodies, 
unifying, correlating, and systematizing research, while 
socializing the interpretation of scientific endeavor.— 
M. W. Graham. 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
(See also Entries 7432, 7822) 


7720. ICHOK, G. Revue de la législation d’hy- 
giéne. [Review of hygiene legislation.] Rev. d’ Hygiéne 
et Médecine Préventive. 51(2) Feb. 1929: 123-1384.— 
This is a detailed account, with some historical treat- 
ment, of the provisions and operation of French social 
insurance law as it relates to sickness, maternity, in- 
validity, and unemployment. The second part of the 
article is devoted to a description of the Geneva law for 
the treatment and internment of alcoholics — Norman 
E. Himes. 


REGULATION AND PROMOTION OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


(See also Entries 7233, 7234, 7246, 7256, 7260, 7338, 
7398, 7623, 7634, 7655, 7659, 7666, 7675, 7677, 
7768, 7769) i 


7721. CZAJKOWSKI, ELJAZZ. The Polish air- 
craft law. Rev. Polish Law & Econ. 1(4) 1929: 3877- 
387.—The Paris Convention of 1919, which Poland 
joined in 1922, left to each state the regulation of com- 
munications and transportation of food within its 
borders, in the interest of public order. The Italian 
law of 1923 and the French bill of 1924 were precedents 
for the Polish aircraft law of Mar. 14, 1928, drafted by 
lawyers and technicians, passed by the Minister of Com- 
munications, and the Judicial Council of the Ministry 
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of Justice, and made public in a presidential decree. Its 
15 chapters containing 84 articles are comprehensive 
and reconcile the interests of the state and of those 
people who come into contact with air transportation 
with the necessity for supporting and encouraging this 
new activity. The state is sovereign over the airplane 
within its frontiers; owners are entitled only to damages 
from the use of the air above their property; foreign 
craft have freedom of passage with permission from the 
Polish authorities. All craft must be registered. Regu- 
lations for public order and safety, for carrying persons 
and goods, for granting permits, for establishing private 
undertakings, and for managing state aircraft facilities 
are made by the Minister of Communications with the 
assistance of the Ministers of War, Interior, Trade and 
Industry, Finance, and Justice. All registered aircraft 
must belong to persons of Polish nationality. Passport 
and customs regulations are provided for. Refusal to 
carry the luggage of passengers can be made only on 
stipulated grounds; lists of travellers must be available 
at the places where machines are registered. Legal acts 
on airplanes during flight are considered as performed 
at the place of registration within Poland. Polish law 
deals more thoroughly than others with the liability of 
the owners, and penal provisions are rigorous.—E. Cole. 

7722. GEORGE, JOHN J. Motor carrier regula- 
tion in Missouri. Univ. of Missouri Bar Bull. Dec. 21, 
1928.—The author reviews the necessity actuating the 
passage of the statute of 1927, the scope of regulation 
prescribed therein, the process of instituting the 
service, grounds on which certificates have been granted 
and denied, the relation between the proposed and ex- 
isting service, character, term, suspension and revoca- 
tion of the certificate, service and the charges therefor, 
taxation, the relation between state and local control, 
and the problem of regulating interstate carriers. Chief 
emphasis is placed upon the application of the provi- 
sions through administrative rulingsand court decisions. 
Some comparisons with regulation in other states is 
included.—John J. George. 

7723. ROGERS, EDWARD S. Protection of in- 
dustrial property. Michigan Law Rev. 27 (5) Mar. 1929: 
491-498.—The author, as Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mission for the Protection of Industrial Property, pre- 
pared for the benefit of foreign colleagues a brief ex- 
planation of the way in which the common law protects 
business in the United States against various forms. of 
commercial depravity. Unfair competition or unfair 
trading is redressed in the United States not by statute 
but on common law principles and usually in the 
courts of equity. Trade mark rights under the Conti- 
nental system depend upon registration and unfair 
competition is a statutory wrong. After presenting the 
historical background of the different points of view, the 
author suggests that ‘“‘some recognition be given in the 
domestic law of the countries of the world, where a 
different theory of the origin of trade mark rights pre- 
vails, to the common law conception that a trade mark 
is any mark which by association with them has come to 
distinguish the goods of one trader from those of another.” 
He enumerates practices which ought to be forbidden by 
the domestic law of all countries.— Everett S. Brown. 

7724. SHELBY, GERTRUDE M. Politics in the 
farm-loan system. New Republic. 58(743) Feb. 27, 
1929: 39-42.—It is charged that political favoritism 
and expediency have been prevalent in the administra- 
tion of the federal farm loan system. The operation of 
these banks requires some two thousand persons, yet 
none of them are under civil service. The remedy lies 
in taking the system out of politics. Two methods are 
suggested: first, that the government buy out the 
farmers who own the federal land banks, or, second, 
that the control and management of their own land 
banks be returned to the stockholders.—J. I. Falconer. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


[Soc. Scr. Assts. 1: 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
(See also Entries 7550, 7580, 7613, 7670) 


7725. HERRMAN, WALTER J. The San Francisco 
condemnation cases: a review of the evidence in the 
Great Western Power Company proceeding. Jour. 
Land & Pub. Util. Econ. 5(1) Feb. 1929: 8-18.—The 
city of San Francisco is attempting to condemn property 
of public utility companies which are privately owned. 
More than four years have elapsed since the city first 
filed a petition with the public utilities commission. 
During this time many witnesses have testified and 
extended hearings have been held. The evidence pre- 
sented by the representatives of the companies, the 
representatives of the city, and the commission’s 
engineers shows that the claims of the companies and 
the city are still wide apart, both as to the theory of 
determining value and the value itself. In one case the 
company asked for an amount of not less than 
$30,000,000 while the. city estimated the value at 
$9,306,537.— Herman H. Trachsel. 

7726. McCAMIE, JAY T. Some phases of the 
problem of motor carrier regulation. West Virginia Law 
Quart. 35(2) Feb. 1929: 152-160.—In order to decide 
questions of motor carrier regulation the West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals has had to effect a change of 
front on the principle of competition in the public 
utility field. Attention is centered upon the protection 
of state investment in the highway; guarding the 
certificated carrier against competition from the un- 
certificated carrier; and regulation of competition be- 
tween rail lines on the one hand and motor carriers on 
the other. Leading West Virginia cases and some 
federal decisions are presented. Stress is laid on the 
necessity for federal regulation of interstate motor 
transportation.—J ohn J. George. 

7727. UNSIGNED. Suggested standards for street 
lighting practice. Amer. City. 40(3) Mar. 1929: 157— 
158.—No progressive city should be spending less than 
$2 per capita annually for street lighting. Tables are 
given showing desirable standards for streets of dif- 
ferent types as to lumens of lamps per lineal foot of 
street, lamps per standard, arrangement of standards, 
feet of street per standard, height of upright unit, and 
height of pendant unit. Reference is made to standards 
ice by other illumination engineers.— Harvey 

alker. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
(See also Entries 7670, 7671, 7679) 


7728. MERRETT, WILLIAM JAMES. Highway 
administration. Public Administration. 4(4) Oct. 1928: 
388—401.—Highway acts in Britain began with that of 
1555 requiring ‘“‘Statute Duty” for keeping highways in 
repair. By the Turnpike Act of 1663, trunk roads were 
placed under the control of turnpike trusts who were 
empowered to erect toll gates. The Durham City 
Paving Act of 1790 levied a tax on all users of roads, on 
the horsepower basis. A select committee report to 
Parliament in 1835 recommending improvement was 
not heeded until 1862. Highway repair was affected by 
the Public Health Act of 1875 and by the Highways and 
Locomotives Act of 1878, under which “turnpikes” 
were abolished and the responsibility for all main roads 
transferred to the county council. The Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894 abolished the highway boards and 
highway parishes which had been set up and placed 
highways other than main roads in the hands of the 
rural district councils. A Road Board was constituted 
under the Road Improvements Fund Act of 1909, and 
the Ministry of Transport under the Act of 1919. The 
Act of 1920 laid a tax on mechanically propelled 
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fehicles. The Road Improvements Act and the Public 
tealth Act of 1925 conferred many additional powers 
uch as planting of trees and grass, prevention of 
ybstruction at corners, and prescription of building 
ines upon the highway authorities. The advent of the 
1eavy motor car and the high cost of materials have 
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presented problems of economy. Future administration 
must be centralized, effecting closer cooperation be-- 
tween railway, road, and waterway transport systems. 
The county councils should supervise town planning 
schemes for the sake of the width and extent of high- 
ways.—HL. Cole. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(See also Entries 7555, 7604, 7760, 7766, 7772, 7778, 7781) 


SUBSTANTIVE RULES 


7729. CHASTEL, R. L’evoluzione del regime dei 
fiumi internazionali europei. [Evolution of the 
status of international European rivers.] L’Kuropa 
Irientale. 8(11-12) Nov.—Dec. 1928: 347-370.—From 
yncient times to the present big rivers crossing several 
states have been the object of juridical consideration 
secause of their importance for national and inter- 
1ational traffic. In Roman law the stream was public 
oroperty supervised by the state. Under the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages this liberty of communica- 
jon was abolished; sovereigns imposed heavy taxes on 
luvial navigation to increase their revenues. The 
movement for free navigation revived in the 17th 
sentury but was practically realized only in the decree 
of the French Convention of 1792 declaring rivers to be 
sommon property of the bordering states. The Congress 
xf Vienna marked a further development of this ques- 
ion, and states bordering big rivers were bound by a 
minimum of international obligations. Subsequent 


Treaties and finally the Treaty of Versailles regulated. 


che whole matter in detail and created adequate inter- 
yational bodies to safeguard the rights of navigation on 
she international rivers in Europe.—O. Ezsenberg. 

7730. DEAK, FRANCIS. Conflict of laws: recent 
development concerning marriage. Michigan Law Rev. 
27 (4) Feb. 1929: 389-415.—With the development of 
sommunication the intercourse between nations living 
inder different legal systems has shown considerable 
srowth. A significant consequence has been the in- 
sreased number of international marriages. This survey 
sf the conflict of laws concerning marriage since 1916 
s limited to the questions of determining what law 
soverns the creation of the marriage relationship, the 
recognition and protection to be given it and the inci- 
Jents arising therefrom under the law of states other 
chan that in which the relationship was created. A 
eview of the more important cases in common law 
shows that the validity of a marriage is governed by the 
ex loct contractus, with the exceptions of marriages 
which are contrary to Christian conceptions or which 
she law-making authority has declared contrary to 
qublic policy. Conflict of laws in the United States 
arises chiefly from the fact that the different states of 
she Union have adopted different principles in imposing 
imitations and prohibitions on marriage, the important 


lasses of limitations being on the ground of blood rela- 


flionship and the prohibition of remarriage within a 
sertain time after the divorce. Two possible improve- 
ments would be the harmonizing of the different limita- 
ions and prohibitions and the adoption of a uniform 
marriage law evasion act. In civil law the status of the 
9erson is determined by nationality, but the territorial 
srinciple is applied in some cases. Curious problems are 
oresented in Russia where the domicile and nationality 
srinciples are combined. Concerning the validity of a 
marriage the civil law distinguishes between essential 
‘equirements, such as capacity, and forms of marriage. 
Lhe law of nationality governs the essentials, the princi- 
ale of locus regit actum applies to forms. The difficulties 
yf distinguishing between substance and form are 
‘am pant in cases of religious marriages. The solution of 


problems of conflict of laws is especially difficult in some 
of the states created or enlarged by the peace treaties of 
1919-1921. A rapid survey shows that in this field of 
law social interests have superseded individual in- 
terests. This tendency is particularly evident in com- 
mon law countries and will perhaps be the chief moving 
force in reconciling the common law principle of 
domicile with the civil law principle of nationality.— 
Francis Deék. 

7731. DE GRUYTHER, LESLIE. Mixed mar- 
tiages. Jour. Compar. Legis. & Internat. Law. 11(1) 
Feb. 1929: 34-41.—Most marriages coming up for 
determination in courts are Christian marriages, i.e., the 
voluntary union of one man to one woman for the term 
of their natural lives. To marriages between an English 
woman and a Hindu or Mohammedan man different 
considerations apply, as Hindu and Mohammedan laws 
allow polygamy. Concerning validity, it can be assumed 
that a marriage valid where performed is valid every- 
where. A marriage between a Hindu or Mohammedan 
and an English woman before a Registrar would be 
recognized as valid in India. But the question remains 
whether a Hindu or Mohammedan can, by the law to 
which he is subject, marry an English woman. In Hindu 
conception marriage is not a civil contract but a sacra- 
ment. Hindu law does not recognize as valid a marriage 
between a Hindu man and an English woman; and such 
a marriage, wherever celebrated, would be held in India, 
which is the country of the domicile of the man, to be 
wholly invalid. In Mohammedan law, marriage is a 
civil contract, and a Mohammedan can validly marry 
an English woman. With respect to dissolution, it 
should be noted that matrimonial status is governed by 
the law of the domicile of the parties, in this case the 
law of India. Hindu law does not know of divorce; by 
Mohammedan law the husband can divorce his wife at 
will without recourse to courts. No provision is made 
for a wife divorcing her husband, but for sufficient 
cause she may live apart and receive an adequate 
allowance. In Hindu law, a marriage such as discussed, 
being wholly void, neither the wife, nor the children 
could have any rights of inheritance. In case of a 
Mohammedan husband, his estate would be distributed 
according to the complicated system of Mohammedan 
law. If such cases arise in England, they should be 
decided by the law of India. What relief, if any, can be 
granted under the Matrimonial Causes Act to an Eng- 
lish wife against her Indian husband? Although in one 
case judicial separation was granted, it is believed that 
she can obtain neither divorce nor judicial separation in 
England. Marriage, although a contract, is an institu- 
tion, and the incidents attached to it must be de- 
termined by the law of the matrimonial domicile. All 
problems and difficulties connected with such mixed 
marriages should be settled by legislation.—Francis 

k 


eak. 

7732. HOUGHTON, N. D. The validity of the acts 
of unrecognized de facto governments in the courts of 
non-recognizing states. Minnesota Law Rev. 13 (3) 
Feb. 1929: 216-241.—Repeatedly the Supreme Court 
has held that the acts of the Confederate government in 
aid or support of the war were invalid. However, those 
acts necessary to peace and good order among the 
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citizens, such as sanctioning and protecting marriage, 
inheritance, transfer of property, and providing reme- 
dies for injuries were valid. The higher courts of the 
United States have not found it necessary thus far to 
pass upon the validity of Soviet decrees. The executive 
has adopted a policy of discouraging recognition of 
Soviet law by the courts for the obvious reason that 
such judicial recognition would render less effective the 
executive policy. The attitude of the Department of 
State and of the courts has been the same toward un- 
recognized governments in Mexico. During the period 
prior to recognition of the Soviet régime by Great 
Britain and France, their courts followed substantially 
the same practice as the courts of the United States. 
The German courts inquired only what the law actually 
was in Russia. When that was ascertained, the law was 
applied, providing the law was not contrary to inter- 
national law or to German law or injurious to public 
order.—Charles E. Hill. 


7733. PUENTE, JULIUSI. Consular protection of 
the estates of deceased nationals. Jllinois Law Rev. 
23(7) Mar. 1929: 635-642.—This article constitutes a 
slight variation in treatment of the subject by the 
author in his book entitled The Foreign Consul, His 
Juridical Status in the United States, Washington, 1926, 
pp. 83-89.—Charles E. Hill. 


INTERNATIONAL 


7735. HANTOS, ELEMER. La rationalisation de 
économie mondiale. [The rationalization of world 
economy.] Rev. Econ. Internat. 21-1(2) Feb. 1929: 
287-304.—Since the War the Powers fear exhaustion of 
basic raw materials and adjust their policies to that 
fear. A picture of resources drawn for the World Eco- 
nomic Conference should alleviate that fear and demon- 
strate that it is not the niggardliness of nature but 
man’s foolish insistence upon defective adaptation 
which causes scarcity and trouble. States must reach 
an economic understanding. Forerunners of such a de- 
velopment may be seen in the various international 
conventions concerning matters of communication, 
transportation, customs practice, etc., as well as in the 
growing number of international cartels. Both these 
developments point in the same direction: namely, 
toward rational organization on a world-wide basis of 
the economic processes for the purpose of rendering 
more effective human labor and of reducing the violence 
of economic disturbances. The exploitation and pro- 
duction of basic raw materials must be placed under a 
single control which will assure the rational adjustment 
of production to consumption. The League of Nations 
is interested in this task and is making a beginning with 
its investigations of the sugar and coal industries of the 
world. A world petroleum conference may be next and 
after that an effort must be made to bring the farmers 
of the world into a single cooperative organization. The 
modern discount policy of great banks is a good ex- 
ample of what international coordination can accom- 
plish. The League of Nations is essentially a political 
instrument. The International Labor Bureau stresses 
social problems. There ought to be an economic organ- 
ization of equal calibre, but the time is not yet ripe. 
Therefore, the League has placed beside the Economic 
Committee a new Economic Consultative Committee, 
which constitutes a permanent economic conference in 
miniature. It is regrettable that important international 
problems as yet fall outside the reach of the League and 
that important developments such as the Locarno Pact, 
the Pact of Paris, and the international cooperation of 
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ORGANIZATION 
(See also Entries 7569, 7992) 
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PROCEDURE 


7734. LUSTIG, ALESSANDRO. La guerra con 
gas e il diritto dei popoli. [Gas warfare and the rights 
of civilians.] Educ. Fascista. 6(8) Aug. 1928: 4794 
490.—The recent disastrous phosgene explosions ir 
Hamburg have reopened discussions as to the efficacy 
of Articles 171-172 of the Treaty of Versailles limiting 
the manufacture of poisonous. gas in Germany. All 
though the use of gas was advised by Sixtus Julius 
Frontinus, Leonardo da Vinci and others throughowi 
the ages, there has always been a strong tendency tc 
deprecate it. In the Hague Peace Conferences, the 
St. Petersburg Declaration of 1868, the Brussels Con: 
ference of 1874, the Washington Conference and ai 
last by the League of Nations in 1925, all chemical war 
fare, and in general the use of arms causing unnecessary 
suffering, were condemned. Military experts agree ir 
sparing civilians, but consider it folly to hope to avoic 
chemical warfare. All explosives when first potaeee | 
were regarded as inhuman. Moreover, there are ef 
ficient means of defense even against the effects of gas: 
Who was the first to use gas in the last War? Apparenth 
Germany on Apr. 22, 1915, at Ypres, when an entir 
French division was wiped out. Governments will dd 
well not to trust too much in treaties and to prepare il 
time for an efficacious defense of the civilian population 
in case of a sudden outbreak of war.— Henry Furst. 


banks of issue were accomplished without the League. 
E. W. Zimmermann. 

7736. HUDDLESTON, SISLEY. Minorities ii 
Europe. New Statesman. 32 (830) Mar. 23, 1929: 753: 
754.—The diplomatists at the Peace Conferenc 
should have refused to include alien populations in thi 
states they created or they should have placed no o 
stacles to their assimilation by those states. T 
presence in certain states of an alien population h 
resulted in the oppression of the minorities and t 
encouragement of irredentism. Since the feelings o 
both sides are too strong now to permit a decisi 
change the League in administering the Treaties shoul 
be careful not to neglect oppressed minorities and, o 
the other hand, not to encourage them to cherish ther 
grievances. The League must fulfill its functions witk 
out becoming an instrument of political propagandd 
— Howard B. Calderwood, Jr. 

7737. MACARTNEY, C. A. The European minori 
ties. Contemporary Rev. 135 (759) Mar. 1929: 350-355 
—The intention of the Minorities Treaties to remo 
the question of the protection of nationalities fro 
politics has not been carried out. The Council of t 
League showed signs at first of taking its duty seriously 
but protests of states led to the modification of proce 
dure to the detriment of the system. In only two state 
do conditions meet the expectations of those w 
framed the Treaties. There is need for a ventilation « 
the whole question of minorities’ protection so the 
necessary reforms may be made. At present it is no 
feasible to amend the Treaties. Therefore, the onl 
thing to do is to improve the procedure by taki 
precautions to destroy political influence. The petition 
received from Minorities should be examined by a bo 
of men like the Mandates Commission, not by Goverr 
ment delegates sent to the Council. Petitioners shoul 
be allowed to appear before the League. The Co 
mittee examining the petitions should draft a report t 
the Council when cases are serious enough to justifi 
the consideration of the Council who alone can enforce 
the guarantee. Legal questions should be referred to tk 
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Permanent Court without any delay. Such changes 
would impose considerable work on both the Committee 
and the Court for a few years, but definite principles 
could be worked out to be applied in the future — 
Howard B. Calderwood, Jr. 

7738. MAGNUSSON, LEIFUR. Canada and the 
I.L.O. Amer. Federationist. 36 (2) Feb. 1929: 196-200. 
—Canada is considered as a spokesman of western 
industrialism and western agriculture in the affairs of 
the International Labor Organization. Her delegates 
in the I. L. O. have represented wide interests and have 
high qualifications. She has attended every one of the 11 
sessions of the International Labor Conference and has 
a permanent member upon the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O. Her representatives have played an important 
role, particularly in dealing with problems of agriculture 
and migration. Of 27 labor treaties drafted by the 
Conference, Canadian delegates have been in favor of 
20. As a federal state Canada has ratified the treaties 
peculiar to national labor such as those dealing with 
maritime questions. Questions outside the scope of 
national authority are referred to the provinces. The 
chief problem has been the one of overcoming this 
dualism of interests on the part of the national and 
provincial governments respectively.—L. Magnusson. 

7739. MORO, HENRI. Les problémes de l’éco- 
nomie internationale. [The problems of international 
economics. The work and task of the Economic Section 
of the League of Nations.] Rev. Econ. Internat. 21-1 (2) 
Feb. 1929: 257-280——The Geneva Economic Con- 
ference was an event of first magnitude, showing the 
close relationship between economics and politics. The 
Economic section of the League of Nations functioning 
through an executive branch, the Economic Committee, 
and a consulting branch, the Consulting Committee, is 
designed to carry on the work of the Conference. It has 
done and is doing good work along the lines of simplifi- 
cation of customs practices, establishment of a uniform 
customs nomenclature, standardization of the most- 
favored-nation clause, international agreements for the 
reduction of duties on cement, iron, pulp wood, wood- 
pulp, and fruits, and for the regulation of duties on 
bones and hides. It is working out uniform laws govern- 
ing the use of drafts and checks and agitating for the 
abolition of export and import prohibitions. It is 
tackling the difficult problem of international cartels 
and is engaged in comprehensive investigations of the 
sugar and coal industries. To fulfill its task the Eco- 
nomic Section must look toward the realization of five 
basic principles: (1) National interests must not stand 
in the way of the exploitation of resources which are 
needed by the world at large. (2) The population 
problem of the world must be solved so as to remove 
the menace to world peace which springs from excessive 
pressure against the means of sustenance. (3) Net 
costs, especially labor costs, must be equalized through- 
out the world. (4) A world monetary system must be 
worked out. (5) World commerce must be regulated 
in the interest of world efficiency. The solution lies in 
interdependence and international cooperation or in the 
relief of overpopulated sections through migration.— 
E. W. Zimmerman. : 

7740. THOMAS, ALBERT B. Conférence au 
Kuntskring, 4 Batavia, le 21 Janvier, 1929. [Lecture to 
the Kuntskring at Batavia, January 21, 1929.] Koloniale 
Studien. 13(1) Feb. 1929: 1-14.—With respect to the 
Dutch East Indies I find myself in the presence of a 
new complication. Juridically, the Indies are a de- 
pendency and are regulated by Article 421 of the 
Versailles Treaty. The Netherlands in its sovereign 
capacity ratifies such conventions as It thinks good. It 
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then also states, by virtue of Article 421, in what 
measure and to what extent and under what conditions 
the conventions it ratifies are applicable to the Indies. 
This article has caused us difficulties with respect to all 
dependencies. Certain agencies have not enjoyed the 
development in the Indies which they deserve. Three 
labor inspectors are not adequate for so large a territory. 
You have only a bureau and not a department of labor. 
Certain conventions ratified by the Netherlands do not 
yet find an echo here, although in comparison with 
certain colonies of other sovereign states the Dutch 
East Indies have made an honorable effort in social 
legislation. Accident compensation is an elementary 
reform which I hope will soon be adopted here. There 
are burning questions which interest you more than the 
metropolitan country, such as forced labor and the 
penal sanction in contract labor. These run counter not 
only to the basic principles of our organization, to 
Article 427 of the Treaty, but to all modern ideas of 
labor. The International Labor Office can only con- 
demn the penal sanction. In making a preliminary 
study of this problem the International Labor Office 
will not neglect economic interests in its preoccupation 
with social justice. The Netherlands as the sovereign 
state is represented in our Conference, but we hope that 
when questions concerning the Indies come before it, 
the Dutch Government will name at least some of its 
Tept Pent aulyee from the Kast Indies—Amry Vanden- 
osch. 

7741. WEHBERG, HANS. Die wirtschaftlichen 
Sanktionen des Voélkerbundes. [The economic sanc- 
tions of the League of Nations.] Gesellschaft. 6(1) Jan. 
1929: 19-29.—The hardships of an economic boycott 
are usually borne by those least responsible for the 
making of war. In many instances the state penalized 
suffers less than the states called upon to enforce the 
boycott. In fact, a rigid enforcement of the boycott 
might go far in destroying one of the greatest agencies 
of world peace, commercial and economic interde- 
pendence. Might it not also be so applied as to destroy 
the industries of the offending state that enter most into 
competition with similar industries of the states en- 
forcing the boycott? It is rather doubtful whether the 
World War could have been prevented by the enforce- 
ment of the sanctions of Article 16 of the League of 
Nations or whether cooperation in enforcement would 
have been possible. Perhaps the proposal of Busch, a 
native of Switzerland, appearing in the Neue Ztiricher 
Zeitung at the time of the World War, would be a more 
acceptable solution. His suggestion was that various 
states should be required to deposit a certain amount of 
gold in a neutral country as a guarantee against war, the 
deposit of the country adjuged guilty of making war to 
be subject to confiscation.—Carl Mauelshagen, Jr. 

7742. WRIGHT, QUINCY. The mandates system 
and public opinion. Southwestern Pol. & Soc. Sci. 
Quart. 9(4) Mar. 1929: 369-406.—Various groups in 
the world are classified with reference to their relation 
to the mandates system and the opinion of each is 
ascertained by sampling. Statements of typical indi- 
viduals, resolutions of organizations, and publications 
are cited. Learned and humanitarian groups through- 
out the world are found to be favorable to the system, 
while the most vigorous criticism has come from within 
the expropriated powers, from imperialist groups within 
the mandatories, and from radical agitators. The 
average man and the native of mandated areas value the 
system but slightly. The organs of the League of 
Nations have manifested continuing faith in it and the 
attitude of the mandatory governments has been 
formally correct.—Quincy Wright. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE 1920 
(See also Entries 6817, 7078, 7591, 7626, 7630, 7632, 7634, 7639, 7646, 7656, 7658, 7698, 7721, 7732) 


NATIONAL FOREIGN POLICIES 


7743. AMOS, MAURICE SHELDON. England 
and Egypt. Nineteenth Century. 105 (625) Mar. 1929: 
306-316.—It is believed that a very definite evolution 
took place between 1882 and 1914 in the character and 
capacities of the Egyptian people and that great moral 
as well as material progress was made by them. The 
whole secret does not lie in the influence of the English 
upon the Egyptians, but in the general European in- 
fluence, particularly that of the French, which greatly 
helped to change Egyptian civilization and to trans- 
plant there the body of western ideas. A real national- 
ism evolved in this period, the landmarks of which may 
be seen in (1) the appointment by Lord Cromer of the 
famous Zaghlul Pasha as a Minister in 1907; (2) the 
rejection by the Egyptian General Assembly in 1910 
of a proposal to revise the Suez Canal concession; and 
(3) the Kitchener revision of the constitution in 1913. 
The changes wrought by the establishment of the 
British Protectorate have been exaggerated. When the 
War was over, to have refused to go back to the normal 
régime of letting the Egyptians run their government 
would have meant disaster; the commendable courage 
of General Allenby and of David Lloyd George in giving 
Egypt independence and abolishing the protectorate 
and martial law by the Declaration of 1922 receives far 
less credit than its due. The writer was formerly 
Judicial Adviser to the Egyptian Government.— 
Luther H. Evans. 

7744. BALUGDGITSCH, ZIVOJIN. Der alte und 
der neue Drang nach Osten. [The old and the new 
“Drang nach osten.”’] Nord wu. Stid. 51(11) Nov. 1928: 
1012-1016.—Before the World War the German “Drang 
nach osten” was alleged to beintended to join Hamburg 
with Persia, through Austria-Hungary and the Balkans. 
Instant and persistent opposition was encountered, 
although the entire project was but the natural mani- 
festation of a healthy people. It succeeded French, 
English, and Italian movements with similar aims, but 
it was considered more dangerous because of Ger- 
many’s military and political system. Another factor 
was the fear that Germany and Austria together sought 
to gain power in the Balkans. Before the War, Serbia 
had many literary and economic ties with Germany 
but the German diplomats preferred Austrian friend- 
ship to Serbian, whereupon Serbia became hostile and 
suspicious. Since the War, the ‘Drang nach osten’’ has 
increased rather than diminished, due to Germany’s 
increased population and to the burden of reparation 
payments, but the element of suspicion is missing. 
There is, of course, opposition on the part of “young 
industries’ which seek to repel all invaders, but a 
strong sympathy has been created between Germany 
and Yugoslavia. It is suggested that there may lie a 
future opening to the Aegean Sea. Compensating to a 
large degree for the economic strength and human 
material lost by Germany during the War, this rap- 
prochement is doubly welcoome.—W. Leon Godshall. 

7745. BLEYER, JACOB. Das Verhiltnis zwischen 
Ungartum und Deutschtum. [The relation between 
Hungarianism and Germanism.] Deutsche Rundschau. 
Mar. 1929: 190-199.—Hungary has always looked to 
the German West to prevent absorption by the peoples 
of the East. In every historical crisis Germany and 
Hungary have been ready to compromise their differ- 
ences in order that they might offer united resistance 
to eastern aggression. The anomalous position of 
Hungary since the World War has made such a policy 
more necessary and more desirable than ever. The bond 
of friendship aroused by the World War, the pacifist and 


anti-imperialistic policy of Germany, and the loyalty of 
the German minorities toward the country of their 
adoption, have all helped to allay any suspicion in the 
minds of the Hungarians.—Carl Mauelshagen, Jr. 

7746. BOHMER, RUDOLPH. Kolonialpolitik oder 
Proletarisierung. [Colonial politics or proletarianism.] 
Deutsche Rundschau. 54(4) Jan. 1929: 65-68.—A 
colonial policy alone can save Germany from becoming 
a proletarian state. Germany’s loss of interest in foreign 
investments and the income from international services 
has prevented the maintenance of an economic balance 
since the World War. The rapid industrialization of 
modern states operates against the restoration of a 
favorable balance between imports and exports, and 
only a policy of colonization, not exploitation, in the 
sparsely settled or unoccupied regions of Africa will 
enable Germany to escape economic ruin. To provide 
for as many German settlers as possible in the former 
German colonies in Africa, the German government 
should encourage industrial as well as agricultural 
pursuits in these areas. Contrary to current opinion, 
these seemingly undesirable regions can be adapted to 
German colonization.—Carl Mauelshagen, Jr. 

7747. BUELL, RAYMOND LESLIE. A New Latin- 
American policy. Forum. Feb. 1929: 113-118.—The 
visit of President-elect Hoover to Latin America made 
possible a new and better understanding and events 
since President Coolidge’s hospitable reception at 
Havana indicate rather clearly that the United States 
must reorientate her Latin-American policy by match- 
ing words with deeds. All the states of America should 
agree in common not to lease or sell any territory to a 
non-American state for naval or air bases or a canal. 
The United States should abandon her present policy of 
de jure recognition in favor of one of de facto recognition. 
She should urge the establishment or arbitral machinery 
for the adjustment of all claims of aliens based on 
alleged injuries to property. Finally, a Hoover Doctrine 
should be enunciated to the effect that in any future 
exercise by the United States of international police 
power in this hemisphere, she shall first consult with 
representatives of the other leading American states. 
—Charles A. Timm. 

7748. CLEINOW, GEORG. Russland in Zen- 
tralasien. [Russia in Central Asia.] Huropdische 
Gespréche. 7 (2) Feb. 1929: 60-80.—Bolshevist imperial- 
ism has replaced Tsarist in the struggle for control over 
Central Asia. In the years 1917-1923 the Bolsheviki 
succeeded in recovering Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, 
lost during the War, and now have much closer relations 
with Afghanistan than the Tsars had. The main ob- 
jects of Bolshevist policy at the moment are to grow 
cotton and develop manufactures there; the greatest 
obstacles to their policy are scarcity of water in the 
northern part and of foodstuffs in the southern, as well 
as the persistence of Mohammedan customs. Their 
methods resemble the Tsarist in that they play off 
families and clans against each other and develop their 
schemes through the agency of railroads and railway 
employees. But they have new tactics in the stimula- 
tion of nationalist and liberal parties which are ulti- 
mately ousted in favor of communistic groups directed 
from Moscow. The slogan “World Revolution” has 
replaced old imperialistic pretexts, but both are 
threatening to British control over India. At present it 
seems as if the Bolsheviki were interested only in closer 
economic relations with Afghanistan — M. H. Cochran. 

7749. COMYN-PLATT, THOMAS. Afghanistan 
and the Soviet. Nineteenth Century. 105 (625) Mar. 
1929: 297-305.—By deeds of commercial advantage as 
well as by words of communist propaganda, the Bol- 
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shevists are insidiously at work among the Afghans. 
The ultimate aim of the Soviet is to bring India into the 
Bolshevist fold, and it is thought that this object can 
the better be accomplished by working from a friendly 
Afghanistan. The British must develop trade with 
Afghanistan, if not by rail then by motor transport. 
The development of the rich agricultural region of 
Seistan on the Persian frontier by irrigation from the 
Helmund River, would also befriend Afghanistan. 
Great effort should be made, even at some financial 
loss, to check the increasingly threatening Bolshevist 
menace.—Luther H. Evans. 

7750. CRISCUOLO, LUIGI. II diritto alla vita del 
Montenegro. [Montenegro’s right to life.] Gior. di Pol. 
e di Letieratura. 5 (2-8) Feb.—Mar. 1929: 177-199.—In 
spite of Allied promises of independence during and 
following the War, Montenegro was annexed by Serbia 
after a Serbian-conducted election in which more than 
half of the Montenegrin voters did not participate by 
reason of their exile, imprisonment, etc. The present 
discontent in Montenegro may lead to a new European 
conflict. (Criscuolo, a Montenegrin, was the founder of 
the Committee for Montenegrin Independence.)—M. 
Daugherty. « 

7751. DEVOGHEL, EDOUARD. La question 
Tomaine. [The Roman question.] Rev. Générale. 
62 (2) Feb. 1929: 180-201; (3) Mar. 1929: 299-326.— 
Not until the World War were any steps taken towards 
a rapprochment between the Italian government and 
the Vatican which had been estranged since the seizure 
of Rome in 1870 and the refusal of the Pope to accept 
the law of Papal guarantees. By 1919 priests were 
taking part in the annual celebration of the capture of 
Rome and the Pope gave his consent to the participa- 
tion of the people in party politics. In 1921 France sent 
a representative to the Vatican, the first in 17 years, and 
the Italian press, even that of the Left, heralded his 
entry with great approbation and urged a like reconcili- 
ation between Italy and the Pope. The next year Pius 
XI on his election to the Papacy blessed the people of 
Rome, the first incident of its kind since 1870. Soon 
after the establishment of the Fascist government, the 
minister of justice appointed a commission including 
three prelates to study the reform of ecclesiastic legisla- 
tion. In 1926 at the celebration of the anniversary of 
St. Francis, the cardinal legate and the representative 
of Mussolini were guests at the same reception; this was 
also the date of the official mandate from Mussolini to 
Barone to open negotiations with the Pope. Thus a 
feeling of friendliness and desire for reconciliation was 
gradually built up, though temporarily checked by the 
suppression of the Boy Scouts, a Catholic institution, 
in favor of the Fascist organization for youth. The 
apparent suddenness of the final agreement was only 
the last step in a long series, all tending to reunite the 
Italian government and the Papacy.— Helen M. Cory. 

7752. ESSEN, RUTGER. Svensk utrikespolitik. 
[Swedish foreign policy.] Svensk Tidskr. 19(3) 1929: 
205-218.—Sweden cannot be said to have had an active 
foreign policy during the hundred years from 1814 to 
1914. Her predominantly agrarian interest was hardly 
affected by the world-wide competitive strife of the 
latter half of the 19th century. Her modern economic 
development does not begin until 1900. With some 
apprehension she watched Russia turn her eyes from 
the defeat of 1904-5 to look westward. She watched 
the succession of European crises: 1905, 1906, 1908, 
1909, 1911, 1912, 1913. She felt the feverish atmosphere. 
But her foreign policy was composed of two principles: 
neutrality and defense. That the policy of strong de- 
fense was of importance is now indicated by a wealth of 
evidence, as, for example, in Winston Churchill’s World 
Crisis. When the Entente hesitated whether to seek 
direct connection between Russia and the western 
powers via Scandinavia or via the Dardanelles, a 
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high Russian estimate of Swedish military strength 
contributed greatly to the decision in favor of the latter 
route. However, the 1918-19 settlement alters both 
the objectives and the methods of Swedish foreign 
policy. Legally the principle of neutrality was surren- 
dered in joining the League of Nations; factually 
Scandinavian neutrality in a new European conflict 
would be unthinkable, for three reasons: (1) the Eu- 
ropean peace organized by the League of Nations im- 
poses a duty; (2) Sweden’s economic interests abroad 
have, since the War, achieved an extraordinary ex- 
pansion; (3) Sweden has become the central Baltic 
state whose necessity it is to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the other Baltic states, particularly Fin- 
land and Poland. The policy toward Russia should 
remain Me Beat yet it should be realized that in the 
event of a conflict between Russia and Europe, which 
is by no means impossible, neutrality can hardly be 
considered.— Walter Sandelius. 

7753. FAY, BERNARD. The course of French- 
American friendship. Yale Rev. 18(3) Mar. 1929: 437-— 
455.—The masses in France and the United States 
have never understood each other. The historic friend- 
ship of the two countries was founded on a legend: 
an affectionate misunderstanding left by French sol- 
diers in America 1776-83, the common theories of 
democracy and progress behind the political develop- 
ment of France and America and so on. The World 
War aroused misunderstandings despite surface dem- 
onstrations of affection. Yet there is no real sore 
spot but the debt question, which is a striking exam- 
ple of the inability of democracies to settle a practical 
question. Rather than rely too much on formal pacts 
and superficial expressions of good will the spread 
of their respective cultures and their growing commer- 
cial relations should be emphasized. The French and 
the Americans differ over the details of life, but in a 
crisis their reactions are essentially the same.—W. R. 


arp. 

7754. GIAMBERDINO, OSCAR di. La politica 
marittima degli Stati Uniti d’America. [The maritime 
policy of the United States.] Nuova Antologia. 63 (1362) 
Dec. 16, 1928: 495-505.—The development of the 
United States navy began because of the growing men- 
ace of Japan. A good defense was established on the 
American seaboard and naval bases had been started 
in the Pacific when unfortunately at the Washington 
Conference the United States surrendered these latter 
advantages in exchange for disarmament promises 
from Japan. The World War was another stimulus 
to the American navy and put the United States in 
competition with England with whom she has as yet 
come to no agreement. In case of a struggle England 
would be at a disadvantage in defending her outlying 
possessions of Canada and Australia. Japan holds the 
balance of power and will probably use it to remove 
both of the other great naval powers from positions 
of influence in the Pacific.— Helen M. Cory. 

7755. GOLDSCHMIDT, ALFONS. Pan-Amerika. 
Neue Rundschau. 2 Feb. 1929: 248-261.—North 
American machine economy is not different, except 
in age and details, from that of Europe. So-called 
“socialized capitalism” in the United States is produc- 
ing results, such as classes, unemployment, and agra- 
rian troubles, that are similar to the aftermath of the 
industrialization of Europe. Suffering and discontent 
have appeared at the same time as has the imperial- 
istic period of her industry. Capital and industry 
of the United States are now pressing hard upon Latin 
America, pushing that region into the third of three 
standardizing periods of its development, the first 
period being the old-Indian, the second, the Spanish, 
and the third, the North American. The United States 
is now, with superior capital, energy, science, and mate- 
rial force, setting the standards of Latin America and, 
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in effect, securing a position that will dominate the 
future of that region. Bitter opposition and discon- 
tent there make no impression upon her. The irresist- 
ible pressure of her economy simply disregards coun- 
tervailing forces and brings under her control all that 
is worth possessing, whether it be oil, copper, banking 
systems, or canal routes. The only hope for Latin 
America lies in the Indians of the uplands. As these 
Indians once built a brilliant civilization, so may they 
again. They are strong, able, and homogeneous. And 
all the signs, whether in Mexico, or in Central America, 
or in Peru, point to an Indian movement not only 
against the North American machine but also against 
the inequalities of the old régime in their own states, 
the régime with which are allied the Catholic Church 
and much of North American imperialism.—Charles 


A. Timm. 

7756. HEADLAM-MORLEY, KENNETH. Le 
probléme de la Sarre. [The problem of the Saar.] 
La Paix. 4(1) Feb. 1929: 32—42.—Although the in- 
habitants of the Saar are not entirely satisfied with their 
situation, much of the post-war antagonism to French 
influence has ceased since the reestablishment of friend- 
ly relations between Germany and France. The people 
are still loyal to Germany, nevertheless, and exhibit 
German flags on every possible occasion. The economic 
situation is good, the coal, iron, and steel industries 
comparing favorably to those of the rest of Europe, 
but it is a little difficult at times to secure credit be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the political future of the 
district. The country is a geographic and economic 
unit, and it is to be hoped that in the future it will not 
be divided.— Helen M. Cory. 

7757. KERR, PHILIP. The freedom of the seas. 
Nation (London). 54(25) Mar. 23, 1929: 871-872.— 
Great Britain should accept “‘parity”’ in spirit as well 
as in letter.—Laverne Burchfield. 

7758. LYAUTEY, PIERRE. Notre diplomatie 
économique. [Our economic diplomacy.] Rev. de 
Paris. 36(2) Jan. 15, 1929: 372-391.—The new eco- 
nomic treaties, of which the Franco-German accord 
of 1927 is one of the most important, promise a re- 
duction of international friction; and the same result 
may be expected from the work of the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva, which has prepared 
a systematic nomenclature in economics to be adopted 
by all European countries. The diplomatic skill of the 
French has enabled them to play an active part in 
this task of organizing a legal basis for international 
economy.—Geoffrey Bruun. 

7759. MADARIAGA, SALVADOR de. Spain and 
America. Forum. 81(3) Mar. 1929: 129-136.—Spain’s 
friendship for the United States is undermined by 
suspicion. She is concerned lest the Spanish nations 
planted on American soil shall not be allowed to devel- 
op their own spiritual character. The United States 
has annexed the word ‘‘America.”’ She has reduced all 
the Latin American states to the status of protector- 
ates through a gradual economic and financial con- 
quest. Through the mechanism of loans, financial 
advisers, and trade, the United States is bringing about 
the disintegration of Spanish America. The refusal 
of the United States to ratify the Covenant of the 
League proves that in international morality the United 
States is on a lower plane than are the European states. 
The United States is imperialistic, economic, selfish, 
and efficient. Spain is neither critical nor antagonistic: 
Spain is sorrowful.—J. L. Pollock. 

7760. MICHELES, VERA A.. The United States 
and Russia. Foreign Policy Assn. Inform. Service. 
4 (25) Feb. 20, 1929: 477-492; (26) Mar. 6, 1929: 493- 
512.—Propaganda, repudiation of debts, and confis- 
cation of the property of foreigners constitute the prin- 
cipal objections of the European powers and the United 
States to the Soviet government. After ineffective 
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collective attempts to negotiate with Russia at Genoa 
and The Hague in 1922, the European powers made 
separate agreements with Russia extending recognition. 
In some cases they expressly reserved their rights with 
regard to debts and nationalized property. The United 
States, unlike European countries, refused recognition. 
Nevertheless, the United States has not objected to 
American commerce with Russia, and exports to that 
country have been considerable. The United States 
has objected to the floating of loans to Russia but not 
to the extension of long term credits incident to trade. 
Because of non-recognition the Soviet government Is 
not permitted to sue in American courts. Neither is it 
subjected to suit as a defendant. Acts and decrees of 
the Soviet government are held to be of no effect in 
American courts except as justice and public policy 
may require—B. H. Williams. 

7761. NANI, UMBERTO. Grandezza e decadenza 
della Piccola Intesa. [Rise and fall of the Little Enten- 
te.] Educ. Fascista. 6(8) Aug. 1928: 449-465.— 
It is worth inquiring why every bi-yearly meeting of 
the Little Entente coincides with a crisis in Eastern 
Europe. Originally encouraged by France to prevent 
the Anschluss of Austria, to exert an anti-German and 
anti-Italian influence, and asa nucleus of a new Danu- 
bian power, it reached its greatest development be- 
tween 1922 and 1924. Then divergences of policy and 
mutual distrust arose. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
both Slav nations, objected to Rumania’s anti-Russian 
policy, whereas the latter combatted both the anti- 
Italian policy of the one and the anti-German policy 
of the other. Each decided to change its tactics. In 
1924 PaSich signed a treaty of friendship with Mussoli- 
ni, and in 1926-7 Averescu did the same, to obtain 
Italy’s recognition of her rights in Bessarabia. After 
Locarno and Thoiry, Masaryk admitted two Germans 
to the Svehla cabinet. The Little Entente had lost 
its raison d’étre; this formlessness was demonstrated 
at the meeting of Jakimovo on May 15, 1927. Hungary 
made her rentrée into world politics with a treaty of 
friendship with Italy, and France showed her cards 
with the Franco-Yogoslav treaty of Nov. 11, 1927. In 
January, 1928, a public discussion broke out between 
Bene§ and Titulescu as to the aims of the Little Entente, 
revealing an irremediable rift. The increasing sympa- 
thy of England, the United States and Italy for Hun- 
gary’s desire to modify her frontiers galvanized the 
Little Entente into action. Bene§ tried at last to form 
at least an economic Danubian unit and ended by com- 
mitting the compromising blunder of amputating 
the communiqué of the Rador agency. This is the 
story of the Little Entente, a lasting document of 
Italy’s activity towards cementing peace and of France’s 
blundering anti-Italian and anti-German policies.— 
Henry Furst. 

7762. PAGE, KIRBY, and FISKE, BRADLEY A. 
Should America disarm? A debate. Forum. 81(2) Feb. 
1929: 70-77.—Kirby Page contends that armed pre- 
paredness is less effective and more dangerous than 
another kind of preparedness. War arises through 
suspicions, fears, and enmities generated by national- 
ism. A “preparedness program” to meet war must 
therefore include: (1) the removal of suspicion, fear, 
and hatred of other nations through education—a 
Department of Peace in the government carrying on 
enormous activities would cost but one-sixth of the 
present outlay for army and navy; (2) the use of the 
existing international machinery for peace; (3) the 
outlawry and renunciation of war; (4) the abandon- 
ment of the use of armed force in other countries; (5) 
disarmament. Militarists distrust this program and 
oppose it, but it has far more promise of bringing secu- 
rity and justice than armed preparedness. To this 
Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske replies that respect 
for history makes armament necessary. The progress 
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of civilization has always been accompanied by war. 
Desire for peace is old, but universal peace is a mere 
dream. The causes of war are too deeply rooted in 
human nature ever to be abolished. Therefore a na- 
tion must maintain an armament proportional to the 
amount of wealth which it guards.— H. C. Engelbrecht. 


7763. POUYDRAGUIN, JEAN de. L’Allemagne 
en 1928: II. La politique extérieure: Vers l’aménage- 
ment des traités de paix. [Germany in 1928: II. 
Foreign policy: Tempering the peace treaties.] Cor- 
respondant. 100(1594) Feb. 15, 1929: 481-509.— 
Germany is following undeviatingly a course in foreign 
policy which slowly but surely is leading to the tem- 
pering of the peace treaties in her favor. The outstand- 
ing problems of German foreign policy are the solution 
of the reparations question, revision of the Dawes Plan, 
evacuation of the Rhineland, reincorporation of the 
Saar, general disarmament and union with Austria. 
The solution of the reparations question, involving the 
revision of the Dawes Plan, will be dependent upon the 
attitude of the United States toward its European 
debtors; evacuation of the Rhineland, the keystone 
of the whole security problem should be used as lev- 
erage for obtaining the best possible arrangements 
between France and Germany, not excluding the pos- 
sibility of a political alliance. To forestall Austro- 
German union, France should work diligently for a 
Danubian confederation ——M. W. Graham. 


7764. REIFSNIDER, C. S. The newer America 
and Japan. Bull. of the Pan-Pacific Union. (109) 
Mar. 1929: 10-12.— Walter H. Mallory. 

7765. REMNANT, ERNEST. The mission to 
Russia. English Rev. 48(3) Mar. 1929: 269-275.— 
The mission organized in March, 1929, pursuant to 
a resolution adopted unaminously by a meeting of 
manufacturers at the Savoy Hotel on Feb. 5, had as 
its purpose the investigation of conditions in Russia 
and the working out of programs upon which safe 
investments could be made and trade resumed. 
Trade with Russia is the only way out of the grave 
unemployment situation in England; Russia is now 
willing to come to a debt settlement and to meet her 
future obligations. The doctrine of imminent col- 
lapse of the Bolshevist Government has no facts to 
support it.— Luther H. Evans. 


7766. UNSIGNED. The British Commonwealth, 
freedom and the seas. Round Table. (74) Mar. 1929: 
229-254.—The next Imperial Conference will be called 
upon to face three sets of problems. (1) International: 
the principle for the attainment of world peace must 
be the same as that which prevails within the British 
Commonwealth, a combination of the ideas and meth- 
ods of the League Covenant and the Pact of Paris, 
which implies both renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of policy and willingness to discharge the police 
function. The problem of the freedom of the seas is 
now largely changed; the United States and Great 
Britain are being driven to realize that attempts to 
regulate naval war are futile, that the ultimate question 
is how sea power is to be used for police purposes. The 
United States can hardly regard enforcement of neu- 
tral rights, regardless of the merits of the dispute, as 
worthy of the most powerful of nations. (2) Internal: 
the main problem of imperial organization is now the 
extension of responsible government to those regions 
still without it. The establishment of free cities of the 
Commonwealth, e.g., Hong Kong and Singapore, is 
suggested. The corollary of responsible government is 
the right to influence directly the manner in which 
imperial power is exerted from London. (3) Economic: 
these comprise trade relations and the abolition of 
poverty. Pax Britannica has produced an increment 
of 100,000,000 in the population of India which can 
be met only by economic development. The convocation 
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of a well-prepared economic conference coincident to 
the Imperial Conference is urged.— A. Gordon Dewey. 

7767. WICKER, CYRUS FRENCH. The new 
peace in the Caribbean. Century. Feb. 1929: 418-427. 
—The United States is definitely desirous of peace; 
yet her record is one of wars fought to gain things she 
considered more important than peace. The fact that 
her territorial expansion has been so largely at the 
expense of Latin American countries has served to create 
in them a feeling of suspicion and fear. :The Caribbean 
Sea, often compared with the Mediterranean, differs 
in many respects from the latter, which has through 
the centuries been the seat of rivalry and warfare 
among European states. A similar situation has been 
avoided in the Caribbean by the simple fact that the 
United States, a great power armed sufficiently for the 
purpose, has taken most of the strategic points. Thus 
have international rivalries and conflicts been excluded. 
It is unfortunate that in thus securing the peace of the 
Caribbean, due consideration has not been paid to the 
feelings, sentiments, and rights of the small Latin 
American republics. Peace, however, is more impor- 
tant than the means used to secure it, and the present 
task of the United States is to win the good-will of 
the Latin peoples living in and about the Caribbean. 
—Charles A. Timm. 


DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS 
AND CONTROVERSIES 


7768. ANDREADES, A. M. ‘H uyeramodeucky 
Anpocta Oixovoula ra&v Kuptwrépwy Kparév ris Ev’pwrns. 
[Post-war public finance of the chief European 
Powers.] Myviata Oixovoyrx) Kat Kowwrexh Entbewpnots 
tis “EXAddos. 6 Jan. 31, 1929:36-43.—The Professor 
of Political Economy in the National University 
of Greece deals in this section with the burning 
question of Bulgarian reparations which specially 
interests Greece. Article 122 of the Treaty of 
Neuilly gave to the Reparations Commission the 
right of diminishing the sum payable by Bulgaria, of 
which Greece was to receive about 13% payable in 
32 annuities. As regards the Greek financial situation, 
its improvement depends upon (1) economies, espe- 
cially the reduction of the number of officials; (2) trans- 
ference of the state railways, telephones, and tele- 
graphs to private companies; (3) increase of the reve- 
nues by a closer supervision of the direct taxes; and 
(4) diminution of party passions.— William Miller. 

7769. BASTID,PAUL. La récente réforme douaniére 
et les rapports de la loi du décret et du traité. 
(Part II.) [The recent tariff reform and the relations 
between the law of decree and of treaty.] Rev. Pol. 
et Parl. 137(407) Oct. 10, 1928: 49-78.—Under the 
old tariff system established in France in 1892, the 
two tariffs, the maximum and the minimum, were 
determined by the Chambers. The maximum was 
applied generally and the minimum only to those coun- 
tries which by conventions gave the same reduction to 
French products. As no intermediary rates could be 
used in the negotiations of the government, the law 
of the minimum had to be submitted to the legislature 
for revision whenever a foreign country refused to 
agree exactly to its terms. A law of 1919 provided for 
intermediary rates but still left general control to the 
Chambers. The long series of negotiations between 
France and Germany which followed the expiration 
of the economic clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
revealed the necessity for a complete revision of the 
French minimum tariff. While this revision was being 
settled, the French Government requested and was gran- 
ted the power to temporarily put in force a treaty with 
Germany establishing tariff rates and providing that 
these rates could not be changed unless the gross price 
changes 20% from that of July, 1927. In this way the 
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whole economic sytem was changed by a treaty and 
the power of the legislature to freely change the mini- 
mum tariff was withdrawn. While it has been established 
in French jurisprudence that a law is equal to a treaty 
and that a treaty can be abrogated by a later law the 
Chambers have always regarded treaties as inviolable 
and consequently are bound to honor them in practice 
if not in theory.— Helen M. Cory. 


7770. KLAUER. Der gewerbliche Rechtsschutz 
im deutsch-russischen Wirtschaftsprotokoll vom 21. 
Dezember 1928. (Legal protection of trade according 
to the German-Russian Economic Protocol of Decem- 
ber 21, 1928.] Zeitschr. f. Ostrecht. 3 (2) Feb. 1929: 228- 
232.—This article deals with the legal protection of 
patents and trade marks under the provisions of the 
German-Russian Convention of Oct. 12, 1925, and the 
supplementary Protocol of Dec. 21, 1928. By Article 
3 of the Convention of 1925 the claimants of German 
pre-War patents and trade marks were given the oppor- 
tunity until September, 1926, to renew their claims 
before the Patents Committee in Leningrad. How- 
ever, this Committee rejected many of these claims on 
the ground that in the interval between the pre-War 
and present renewed registration of claims the wares 
in question had been produced by the Chemical- 
Medical Industry Trust in Moscow and that thus the 
trade,marks were in actual use in the U.S.S.R. Among 
the more than 50 claims thus rejected were those for 
Odol, Pixavon, Leukoplast, Veronal, Lysol, Asperin, 
Antipyrin, Pyramidon, and Salvarsan. The German 
protest against such rejection was based upon general 
international usage, upon Article 4 of the revised Agree- 
ment of Paris of Nov. 6, 1925 (R.G.BI. 1928 II, 175), 
and finally upon Article 3, Section 2, of the Conven- 
tion of 1925, which stipulates that even persons who 
in the interval have registered German pre-War 
trade marks must give way to German renewal of 
claim for the same trade marks. Under the terms of 
the Protocol of 1928 the U.S.S.R. has promised a sym- 
pathetic reexamination of the German claims within 
three months. Article 5 of the Convention of 1925 deals 
with the restitution of the pre-War patents. Difficulties 
arose over the fact that the pre-War claims were 
registered in the name of the inventor while the renewed 
claims were made by the manufacturing firm. Here 
again the Protocol of 1928 promises a sympathetic 
reexamination of the rejected claims within a limited 
time. Article 6 of the Convention of 1925 covers the 
general question of priority of all German patents, 
trade marks, and samples. In the consideration cf such 
priority the U.S.S.R. has taken the position that prioriy 
was forfeited by errors of form such as involuntary 
misstatements as to time, locality, or name of claim- 
ant. By the Protocol of 1928 it is conceded that such 
errors may be corrected within the period of three 
months. The same Protocol contains provisions for 
the mutual protection of inventions, samples, and trade- 
marks shown at exhibitions and for negotiations during 
the first half of 1929 toward an agreement concerning 
the mutual protection of authorship in the fields of 
literature and art.—Johannes Mattern. 


7771. UNSIGNED. Papers relating to the work 
of the international joint commission. Ottawa. 1929: 
pp. 174.—This collation of eight articles or addresses, 
many of which have been out of print, on the work of 
the Canadian-American Joint Commission forms an 
invaluable monograph. Its usefulness is enhanced by 
an annotated list of official documents published by 
the Commission, an excellent map, and a section de- 
scribing the boundary questions indicated on the map. 
Further bibliographical references are contained in a 
footnote (p. 71) to an article by Professor Robert A. 
MacKay, reprinted from the American Journal ®of 
International Law, 1928. The articles in the book 
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survey in detail the history, the organization, and the} 
work of the Joint Commission.— Kenneth P. Kirkwood 
7772. UNSIGNED. Senator Borah and the free-|| 
dom of the seas. Round Table. (74) Mar. 1929: 280-} 
294.—The significance of Borah’s utterances lies _iny 
his ability to sense and mould public opinion. His 
contention is, briefly, that whereas heretofore there} 
has been a dictatorship of the seas the United States} 
is now too strong to allow Great Britain longer to deter-} 
mine its rights; the alternatives are amicable agree-jj 
ment regarding the law of the sea, or naval competition}} 
hence the cruiser bill implies either too much or too}, 
little. Americans seemingly expect another war, inj 
which Great Britain would be a belligerent and theq| 
United States neutral. Their main grievance as neu-}] 
trals in the late War was the sudden and bewildering 
succession of Orders-in-Council; hence somethings 
would be gained if an agreement were reached, tof 
keep a list of contraband after hostilities had opened} 
The main difficulty arises from the conflict between 
the sea-law which a nation would desire as a neutral 
and as a belligerent. It is urged that the problem mayy 
be simplified by emphasis on the distinction between 
public (police) and private war, between aggression 
and defense, between treaty-breaking and treaty- 
enforcing; in this connection Dr. Shotwell’s suggestions 
of a new multilateral treaty renouncing neutrality asy 
an instrument of national policy is significant. Theg 
other alternative, a naval race with Great Britain, | 
is a long process of weaning the American people from} 
their sense of security.— A. Gordon Dewey. 
7773. WERTHEIMER, MILDRED S. The evacua- 
} 


tion Service. 5 (1) Mar. 1920: 
lem took on new interest by an agreement between} 


| 


1928, to appoint a “committee of verification andj 
conciliation” to study ways and means of hasten- 


Germany into the League and the withdrawal of the? 
Inter-Allied Control Commission on German disarma- 
ment in January, 1927. In the current debate on the 
question, Germany considers that it is absurb to inter- 
pret the Treaty of Versailles in such manner as to ex- 
pect her to suffer foreign occupation of her soil untill 
the entire reparations debt is paid; full recognition of! 
her obligations and reasonable progress in fulfilling; 
them are sufficient. On the other hand, the French,, 
with their Continental allies, consider a continuation} 
of occupation as a pledge of future reparations pay-- 
ments; nor can there be any full compliance of Germany ' 
until she accepts a definitive settlement. Officially,, 
Great Britain shares this view, though as a matter of| 
policy Sir Austen Chamberlain would welcome evacua-: 
tion. Fortunately, a conciliatory spirit is growing on) 
both sides of the Rhine,—a spirit witnessed by the: 
unanimous vote of the French Socialist delegation at 
the Brussels Socialist International (August, 1928) for: 
immediate and unconditional evacuation—W. R. 


Sharp. 
WORLD POLITICS 


7774. BEARD, CHARLES A. Prospects for peace. 
Harpers Mag. 158(945) Feb. 1929: 320-330.—Various 
changes in the European situation may reasonably give 
rise to hopes for peace in the future. The decline of the 
agricultural aristocracy has weakened a militaristic 
element which was largely responsible for the World 
War. National capitalism, which was also blameworthy, 
is being replaced by international capitalism which 
will be more inclined toward peace. With the passing 
of industrial control to bankers, the formation under 
their influence of international cartels, the diffusion of 
ownership of industries through investment trusts, and 
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the stabilization of governments and currencies through 
international loans it becomes difficult for any govern- 
ment to identify the capital of its nationals for purposes 
_ of protection. Other forces making for peace are the 
threat of Bolshevism, and the League of Nations —B 
H. Williams. 

7775. COUDENHOVE-KALERGI, R. N. Mili- 
tarische oder wirtschaftliche Sicherheit? [Military or 
economic security?] Pan-Europa. 5(8) Mar. 1929: 5— 
11.—The old politico-military alliances and peace pacts 
are passé. Had France and Germany had an econom- 
ic arrangement for exchange of goods, etc., in 1914 
the World War would have been impossible. Nothing 
ever came of the pre-War disarmament plans because 
the economic factor was not taken into account and 
because every state was suspicious of every other state. 
The wars of the present time are economic wars and 
they must be dealt with by statesmen who are far- 
sighted and will appreciate the significance of factory 
and mine. Thus real security is more economic than 
politico-military—T. V. Kalijarvi. 

7776. DAVIS, NORMAN H. Peace and world 
trade. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci. 13(2) Jan. 1929: 107— 
115.—With the increasing economic interdependence 
of nations, the welfare of all peoples depends upon 
continuous production and uninterrupted peaceful 
exchange of goods and services. Healthy economic life 
is so intimately related to healthy political conditions 
as to make peace essential to world trade and insepar- 
able from it. The World Economic Conference of 1927 
recognized this interrelation, and recommended certain 
political measures, particularly efforts toward peace 
and disarmament, as essential to a solution of many 
economic ailments. The Pact of Paris marks a dis- 
tinct forward step. The handling of international 
problems by diplomatic notes and political speeches 
is being superseded by the method of conference and 
conciliation. Bringing controversies into the open 


~ removes the sources of friction before they get beyond 


control and lead to war. While the United States 
should not become involved in questions that do not 
concern her, in holding aloof there is the risk of leaving 
entirely to others the solution of problems vitally 
affecting her. The advantages from peaceful and prof- 
itable intercourse with all nations far outweigh any 
possible benefits from a blind and purely selfish nation- 
alism. An enlightened public opinion is necessary as a 
basis for a constructive foreign policy.—Henry Chal- 
mers. 

7777. GEROULD, JAMES THAYER. Freedom of 
the seas the crux of disarmament. An American 
Current Hist. 29(5) Feb. 1929: 727-732.— 
If naval disarmament is ever to be accomplished, if 
neutral rights are to have any meaning, it must come 
through an international agreement framed .in the 
sense of the second of Wilson’s fourteen points. This 
is the more true as the use of. the submarine and air- 
ship will make the limitation of cruisers quite ineffec- 
tive in putting a stop to the destruction of commerce. 
The author accepts the proposal made in the recent 
Survey of American Foreign Policy to the effect that 
England and the United States should agree not to in- 
terfere with neutral non-combatant commerce at sea 
in case of a private war and that they will not insist 
on the traditional rights of neutral trade in case of 
a public war. Such an agreement would obviate the 
danger of conflict between the United States and mem- 
bers of the League in case of League action against 
another Power. The Kellogg Pact paves the way for 
such an agreement.—W. L. Langer. 

7778. OLIVETTI, A. OLIVIERO. A proposito del 
patto Kelloge. [A propos of the Kellogg pact.] Educ. 
Fascista. 6(8) Aug. 1928: 466-478.—There have al- 
ways been pacifists and war-parties. The only lasting 
world-peace was the pax romana, and in spite of the 
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Roman hegemony even that was interrupted by the 
Civil Wars and the Jewish War, until finally the bar- 
barians strengthened by the very inactivity imposed 
on them by Rome, overwhelmed the empire. Since 
then there has been no end of peace-talk, down to the 
latest mercantile pacifism of the Kellogg Pact—theme 
eternal as class-warfare. At certain stages of civiliza- 
tion war was a necessity; while gradually becoming less 
frequent it has grown more wholesale. The desire for 
peace is no less ancient. International law founded by 
Grotius did much to hinder wars. Kant’s famous 
treatise is amazingly modern and exhaustive. Mean- 
while capitalism, though it created new motives for 
peace, also started new causes for war. The last war 
was the product of super-capitalism with its trusts 
and huge markets. The Kellogg pact is not America’s 
first step towards disarmament; it is also an attempt 
to belittle the League of Nations and a new sign of 
America’s hegemonic attitude. Hitherto her disarma- 
ment proposals have been childish and after a natural 
refusal have invariably been followed byincreased arma- 
ments on her part. The Kellogg Pact seems to have 
a more positive basis, but overlooks the prime factors, 
the spiritual causes of conflicts, which can only be re- 
moved by slow development. American interference 
in Nicaragua, her attempts to monopolize China, her 
selfishness in the question of war-debts, are not likely 
to create the spirit of peace. The Anglo-French treaty 
and the increased French army budget are other signs 
of instability, as well as the increased American army 
and navy budget. America badly fills the role of peace- 
maker. The peace will have to be a pax romana or 
not at all.— Henry Furst. ii 

7779. PLANTAGENET, EDOUARD. L'Italie, 
le Saint-Siége et la paix. [Italy, the Holy See, and peace.] 
La Paix. 4(1) Feb. 1929: 1-8.—By signing the con- 
cordat with Mussolini, the Papacy declares war on 
peace, democracy, and the freedom of conscience. 
The terms of the treaty give to the Pope the right to 
use his moral and spiritual authority in the settlement 
in international disputes; he has taken another step 
in the direction of the much-coveted position of mem- 
ber of the League of Nations.— Helen M. Cory. 

7780. RAEMISCH, ERICH. Die wirtschaftlichen 
Grundlagen Pan-Europas. [The economic foundation 
of Pan-Europe.] Pan-Huropa. 5(3) Mar. 1929: 12-19. 
—Only a union among the European states with a 
definite trade and tariff understanding will bring Europe 
back on her feet again. England will not be included 
because she has made herself a world state. The object 
of the Pan-European economic program is not to set 
Europe off against the world, but to make her realize 
herself. This is then a tremendous problem in foreign 
trade.—T. V. Kalijarvi. 

7781. STEED, WICKHAM. Freedom of the seas 
the crux of disarmament. A British point of view. 
Current Hist. 29(5) Feb. 1929: 721-727.—At the bot- 
tom of the Anglo-American naval rivalry and the prob- 
lem of naval disarmament lies the conflict between the 
American demand for freedom of the seas for neutral 
shipping and the British insistence on the right of 
blockade. President Wilson hoped to get around this 
difficulty by the League Covenant, which would 
leave no neutrals in case of war. The refusal of the 
United States to join the League has revived the prob- 
lem in an acute form, but the Kellogg pact, which, in 
a sense, is a treaty between the United States and the 
League, reopens the possibility of agreement on such 
a formula as this: absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants. 
The new situation established by the Kellogg pact 
should open the way for progressive limitation of 
armaments.—W. L. Langer. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIAL THEORY AND 
iPS HISTORY 


(See also Entries 7583, 7797, 7803, 
7807, 7848, 7869) 


7782. GIDE, CHARLES. Les divers aspects de 
la solidarité. [The various phases of association.] 
Rev. des Etudes Coopératives. 8(29) Oct.-Dec. 1928: 
1-24.—Forms of association range from complete 
servitude, symbolized by the galley-slave’s chain, to 
complete freedom, typified by the cooperative emblem 
of the clasped hands. The scale runs from the organic 
cellular associations in the depths of the sea to the 
League of Nations. The author passes in review or- 
ganic associations; those created by environmental 
conditions, such as scarcity of water; military and 
religious associations; associations, such as the eco- 
nomic order, arising from needs; thoseimposed by custom 
or law; and finally voluntary association such as pro- 
fessional societies and cooperatives. Associations 
have evolved by the two processes of assimilation and 
differentiation and these two forms of development 
are found to be necessary and complementary.—W. J. 
Couper. 

7783. POLITZER, C. Les fondements de la 
psychologie. Psychologie mythologique et psychologie 
scientifique. [The groundwork of psychology. Mytho- 
logical and scientific psychology.] Rev. Psychol. Con- 
créte. 1(1) Feb. 1929: 9-64.— H. R. Hosea. 

7784. STOLTENBERG, HANS LORENZ. ‘‘Kul- 
tursoziologie’’—Eine Auseinandersetzung mit Alfred 
Webers Lehre. [Cultural sociology—an analysis of 
Alfred Weber’s theory.] Arch. f. Rechts.- u. Wirt- 
schaftsphilos. 21(4) Jul. 1928: 563-575.—Schleier- 
macher’s outline of a system of ethics is an attempt to 
combine the spirit of two periods: rationalism and 
romanticism. For him the fundamental activity of 
the individual consists in organizing and symbolizing. 
The result of general organization (rationalism) is 
political activity, that of general symbolization is 
scientific, academic activity. The result of particular 
organization (romanticism) is social activity, while 
that of particular symbolization is aesthetic, religious, 
ecclesiatical activity. Forty years later Richard Rothe 
modified these ideas under the influence of the Hegelian 
theory of evolution in his The logical Ethics. Tonnies 
shows the influence of Schleiermacher but stresses 
group-forms. This was the situation 100 years after 
Schleiermacher when Alfred Weber wrote his Principles 
of Cultural Sociology. He differentiates sharply between 
civilization and culture, and he segregates the group 
as the substance of real sociology. Historically, the 
group developed through three stages. The forces 
involved he calls the social process, the civilization 
process, and cultural activity. Inasmuch as these three 
forces are mutually interdependent he arrives at the 
idea of cultural sociology. Stoltenberg cannot agree 
with Weber in all respects. He thinks that cultural 
sociology, insofar as it is not merely cultural sociog- 
raphy or cultural history, will not become clear until 
it gets rid of the idea that culture and society are to 
be treated as one and until it considers each separately. 
For the science of group culture should deal with the 
influence of the group upon culture, while the science 
of cultural groups must treat of the influence of culture 
upon the group.— Hugo C. M. Wendell. 

7785. TOWNSEND, H. G. A persistent motive 
for social organization. Jour. Philos. 26(6) Mar. 
1929: 141-150.—The 18th century treated society as 


an artifact, made up of social atoms. The 19th century 
confused the origin and nature of particular forms of 
social organization with the origin and nature of society 
as such. A parallel psychological atomism questioned 
the unity of the person himself, who was reduced to a 
number of instincts, motivesor desires. The vital unity of 
neither society, nor of the individual can be revealed 
by enumeration of such psychological motives. The 
unity of society is an hypothesis, just as is any unity. 
Assuming such unity, what is it that abides in all 
human life and history through. all change of form? 
It is a metaphysical motive, more or less present In 
conscious persons, but more fully revealed in acts and 
in institutions than in overt desire. It is a search for 
unity. This motive is manifested in all organization. 
The individualism of traditional America exploited 
the integration of the single human organism. The 
individual alone was real. Dewey expounds a new 
social realism which says that the fragmentary char- 
acter of individual life is due to an act of abstraction 
from the social context. From this new social realism 
comes the logical proposal that intelligence be used 
in the production of social goods. Institutions, educa- 
tion, and science are not instruments for individual 
benefit but are, in their own right, a part of human 
life-—E. C. Hughes. 


HUMAN NATURE AND 
PERSONALITY 


ORIGINAL NATURE AND INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


7786. FEDERN, PAUL. Narcissism in the struc- 
ture of the ego. Internat. Jour. Psycho-analysis. 9 (4) 
Oct. 1928: 401-419.— H. R. Hosea. 


ATTITUDES, SENTIMENTS, AND 
MOTIVES 


(See also Entries 7797, 7908) 


7787. GUIDETTI, ITALO. II pessimismo e’ una 
malattia? [Is pessimism a disease?] Riv. di Psicol. 
25 Jan—Mar. 1929: 51-87.—Pessimism is in part 
philosophy and in part a state of mind. The pessimist 
1s a superior and not a retarded individual. One is 
not born a pessimist, but one may be born with certain 
impulses, with certain aspirations which may lead to 
pessimism, according to the environment. Pessimism 
is the product of a superior intelligence, of an intelli- 
gence that reacts to conditions offered by experience, 
that distinguishes, classifies, weighs, values, abstracts— 


it is an autonomous activity of thought.—Giovanni 
Schiavo. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
REFLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


7788. STAPEL, WILLIAM. Die heimliche Sitt- 
lichkeit unserer Zeit. [Individual morality in modern 
times.] Deutsches Volkstum. 10(1) Jan. 1929: 1-9.— 
H. R. Hosea. 


CHILD STUDY AND ADOLESCENCE 
(See also Entries 4593, 6739, 6760, 7906) 


_ 7789. DAYTON, NEIL A. Height, weight and 
intelligence relationships in 3553 retarded school 
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children. New Engl. Jour. Medic. 199(19) Nov. 8, 
1928: 934-938.—This Massachusetts study shows that, 
in the sample analyzed, degree of physical deficiency 
was Closely associated with degree of mental deficiency. 
These retarded school children (72% feebleminded) 
were slightly under average in weight compared with 
the general child population. In stature there was less 
significant variation. There was greater variability 
in both height and weight than in the general child 
population. Those above average in height and weight 
are relatively more numerous in the higher intelligence 
groups, and less so in the lower. More retarded children 
are under average in weight than over average. These 
variations must be studied further to determine 
whether or not they precede, follow, or merely ac- 
company mental deficiency. Goddard attributed the 
fact that ‘borderline’ and “dull” cases were taller 
and heavier than normal children of the same age to 
good institution diet and to freedom from stress and 
strain. But the sample here studied is made up of 
school children over a third of whom came from 
poor environments and without institutional protec- 
tion.— Norman E. Himes. 

7790. GROVES, ERNEST R. Adolescent strain 
and social pressure. Soc. Forces. 7(3) Mar. 1929: 
343-350.—Modern psycho-analytic writers have 
created the idea of a human nature inherently faulty, 
which causes, because of the impulses it originates, 
problems of maladjustment—the inevitable collision 
of individual and society. Thus it would follow that 
the social pressure is relative to the complexity of social 
experience, which explains the interest of psychoanalyt- 
ic students in primitive experience, hoping there- 
from to gain greater insight for dealing with the prob- 
lems of their patients. Valuable as such comparisons 
between relatively simple and very complex social 
experiences are, they offer no hope for the reduction of 
adolescent conflict among modern youth. Progress 
rather must be built upon a recognition of the social 
values of present day culture and cannot borrow one 
element out of the total configuration of primitive ways 
of living. Modern adolescent conflict 1s a composite 
involving at least four major interests demanding 
adjustment: physical sex, the effort to find a life part- 
ner, the breaking of home ties, and a new concern 
regarding future vocation. These are complicated by 
a considerable emotional disturbance which has a body 
origin, as well as by the social stress which results 
from the effort to win group approval. Modern adoles- 
cent strain can be reduced, not by attempting to 
imitate the conditions of primitive peoples, but by 
working out a saner group attitude, a lessening of 
unintelligent coercion, and a more reasonable educa- 
tional training for life. In this procedure sex must 
have special attention. James H. 8S. Bossard. 

7791. KUENZEL, MYRA W. A selected bibliog- 
raphy on the superior child. Training School Bull. 
25 (6) Oct. 1928: 93-96.—P. Pigors. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL 
GROUPS 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 


(See also Entries 6902, 7496, 7635, 
7738, 7739, 7809) 


7792. CADOUX, GASTON. Rapport sur le pro- 
jet d’organization internationale de la statistique du 
tourisme. [Report on the project for an international 
organization on tourist statistics.] Bull. Inst. Internat. 
de Stat. 23(2) 1928: 502-505.— Norman E. Himes. 

7793. LESTSCHINSKY, JAKOB. Die jiidische 


CULTURAL GROUPS 


7790-7795 


Wanderung, ihre Ursachen und ihre Regelung. [Jewish 
emigration, its causes and its regulation.] Arch. f. 
Wanderungswesen. 1(3) Oct. 1928: 127-135; (4) Jan. 
1929: 168-172; 2(1) Apr. 1929: 20-25.—At the begin- 
ning of the 19th century most of the Jews were con- 
centrated in Eastern Europe, in White Russia, Lith- 
uania, Ukraine, and Galicia, countries long subject to 
the rule of agrarian and feudal Poland, where town 
life had been almost wholly absent. The Jews served 
mainly as the middle men between the city and the 
country and between the peasants and the landholding 
classes. With the development of money economy in 
the 19th century and the increase in domestic 
and foreign commerce, there developed a Jewish 
bourgeois class that made up about 15 or 20% of 
the Jewish population. In Russia they engaged in bank- 
ing and in railroad building, in Poland they were active 
in the textile industry, in Galicia in the petroleum wells 
and salt mines, in Lithuania in the lumber and leather 
industries and in the Ukraine in the sugar and metal 
business. Hundreds of thousands of Jews moved into 
the larger cities. The more fortunate became great 
merchants, bankers, and experts. The great mass 
became artisans. The socialstructure of the population 
changed radically, and as a result of this economic 
transformation and displacement there was likewise 
a great emigration overseas and to Western Europe. 
The Czarist policy of persecution and repression that 
commenced in 1881 provided an additional factor in 
causing great masses of Jews to emigrate. The post- 
war period with its new series of pogroms, with the 
definite anti-urban financial and fiscal policy of the 
newly created Eastern states that hit the Jews more 
particularly, and the general economic ruin caused by 
revolution, civil war, and inflation were again instru- 
mental in forcing thousands of Jews to emigrate. A 
study of the statistics of this emigration yields the 
following conclusions:(1) that the great bulk of the 
Jewish emigrants are not traders but workingmen 
and artisans; (2) that two-thirds of the Jewish emi- 
grants belong to the productive classes; and (8) that 
no less than half the Jewish emigrants are skilled 
workers. The most important agencies directing this 
movement of population are the Jewish Colonization 
Association, the oldest organization of its kind, and 
the Hias, founded in 1898 in the U. 8S. In 1927 all the 
various agencies formed the Emigdirect and formulated 
a common program to take care of the emigrants in 
the countries they are leaving, to take care of them as 
transients, and to aid them in the lands wherein they 
settle-— Koppel S. Pinson. 

7794. WHITNEY, LEON F. Immigration from 
another angle. Hugenics. 2(3) Mar. 1929: 11-16.— 
Congress enacted the greatest eugenics measure of 
modern times when it passed the Immigration Act of 
1924. Abandoning the old viewpoint of mere numbers, 
or that men represented a certain amount of productive 
labor, Congress looked upon immigration as a question 
of seed-stocks—as an investment in family stocks. 
The excluded races have many wonderful traits, but 
they differ from us sufficiently to cause constant friction. 
Race blending does not make for a stable type. There 
is much to be said in favor of keeping the races pure.— 
R. E. Baber. 


COLONIAL PROBLEMS AND MISSIONS 


(See also Entries 5908, 6232, 6652, 7680, 
7681, 7688, 7858, 7862) 


7795. MEAD, MARGARET. Americanization in 
Samoa. Amer. Mercury. 16(63) Mar. 1929: 264— 
270.—The writer, who is assistant curator at the 
American Museum of Natural History and the author 
of Coming of Age in Samoa, regrets the effect of the 
white man’s civilization upon the native culture in the 
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Pacific. The natives are giving up their cultural 
materials, their customs and language and are becoming 
cultureless men without ambition, drunken, inelegantly 
clad, without pride, often send their children to schools, 
where they grow up in another tradition. The race is 
vanishing through intermarriage with other races as 
well as through drink, drugs and unfamiliar diseases. 
The American administration of Samoa dating from 
1899 is under the Navy. It is autocratic, but also 
tolerant and moderate. The natives are protected 
from exploitation by the white traders. Sanitation and 
Christianity are being introduced by American nurses, 
marines and missionaries, especially of the Methodist 
and Congregationalist churches. As the Americaniza- 
tion method is slow moving and not forceful, so the 
Samoans are more flexible and more responsive. In 
this way some of the valuable native heritages are 
preserved, while in other islands of the Pacific they 
are quickly dying out.—Jacob Horak. 


COMPARATIVE; STUDIES OF ,CULTURAL 
GROUPS 


(See also Entries 6901, 6910, 7872) 


7796. STEGMAN, HELMUTH. Lebensform bal- 
tischer Volksgemeinschaft. [Life in Baltic communi- 
ties.] Baltische Monatschr. 60(1) 1929: 6-14.—H. R. 
Hosea. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMO- 
DATION GROUPS 


NATIONALITIES AND RACES 


(See also Entries 6816, 6889, 6901, 7185, 7214, 7481, 
7406, 7591, 7658, 7681, 7694, 7702, 7736, 7737, 
7742, 7755, 7793-95, 7802, 7813, 7828, 7860, 7862) 


7797. FARIS, ELLSWORTH. Racial attitudes 
and sentiments. Southwestern Pol. & Soc. Sci. Quart. 
9(4) Mar. 1929: 479-490.—Race prejudice, paradoxi- 
cally, is a phenomenon not essentially connected with 
race. What men call races when they manifest racial 
antipathy is a naive and non-technical classification. 
Race prejudice is contingent upon a certain type of 
group consciousness which may or may not have 
defense in scientific classification, but is, nevertheless, 
active and has in each case a beginning. There is no 
race prejudice prior to group consciousness and new 
and unfamiliar people are more apt to be interesting 
and intriguing than to excite either fear or disgust. 
Reaction is never to an individual but to an out- 
group over against which the in-group is contrasted. 
Group prejudices may thus have all the features of race 
prejudice when the element of race is absent. The term 
race may frequently give a pseudo-biological defense 
to the emotional attitude. There is a distinction 
between prejudice and a condition where accommoda- 
tion exists, the essential difference being stability and 
absence of tension. Race prejudice is always emotional, 
a sentiment, the object of which is never a perceptual 
experience but a subjective image of a class of persons. 
It is not rational, always localized in space, a collective 
phenomenon. Certain attitudes are emotionally toned 
and non-rational while others have a real defense which 
is identical with the expressed reasons. Where differ- 
ences combine in a single group, prejudice is strength- 
ened and prolonged. Arguments bear the same relation 
to race prejudice that theology bears to religion. 
Attitudes disappear as they are born in an emotional 
experience. The cure is similar to the cause.—Charles 
S. Johnson. 


POPULATION 


[Soc. Scr. Assts. 1 : 


7798. KEESING, F. M. The Maoris of New 
Zealand. An experiment in racial adaptation. Pacific 
Affairs. Oct. 1928: 1-5.—The Maori race has again 
attained a population of 60,000, its size in 1856, al- 
though 30 years ago it seemed clear that it would soon 
be extinct. This amazing fact may be due to improve- 
ments in child hygiene, but is probably due also to a 
replacement on the part of the younger generation of 
the “inferiority complex” of their parents by a proud 
race-consciousness resulting in a new vitality.— Eliot 
G. Mears. ‘ 

7709. THURMAN, HOWARD. Peace tactics and 
a racial minority. World Tomorrow. 11(12) Dec. 1928: 
505-507.—A minority group faces on one hand the 
danger of imitation of the least desirable traits of the 
dominant group, and on the other, that of despair due 
to the overwhelming expression of domination. 
philosophy of pacifism for Negroes and whites involves 
for one, the development of a technique of relaxation 
of the will to control and dominate, the other a 
relaxation of the will to hate those who would control 
and crush them.—Charles S. Johnson. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL 
GROUPS 


DEMOGRAPHY AND POPULATION 


(See also Entries 6902, 7217, 7404, 7426, 7518, 7635, 
7766, 7793, 7798, 7882, 7883, 7885) 


7800. BARRETT, FLORENCE E. The falling 
birth rate: Indications from statistics. Brit. Medic. 
Jour. 3532 Sep. 15, 1928: 485-488——Between the 
decennium 1871-80 and 1910 there was a reduction 
of 33% in the crude birth rate of England and Wales, 
25% in the standardized married birth rate, and 46% 
in the standardized illegitimate birth rate. Changes 
in the fertility of various social classes are compared. 
Some factor or factors in the different strata affect the 
fertility rate apart from voluntary interference. Steven- 
son’s figures show a close relation between ‘‘mascu- 
linity’”’ (the proportion of male to female births) and 
wholesale prices in the period 1876-1919. Women are 
protected from excessive child-bearing by a “natural 
law,” for “ill health in either sex is marked by lack of 
desire for sex indulgence.... Nature thus provides 
a kind of natural eugenic law [which]... protects 
the race by allowing pregnancy to occur only when 
both parents are in full health.’’ Some consider ‘‘obe- 
dience”’ to this law too ideal. While this is “true at the 
moment” it must be remembered that “the ideal 
coincides with the health of the race.” ‘. . . under the 
present unsatisfactory conditions of large numbers of 
people, Nature’s law does not obtain [i.e., work], and 
the health of many poor women is being destroyed by 
overwork and over-child-bearing.”’ In cases where the 
recurrence of pregnancy is a matter of life and death 
to the mother (severe heart and kidney disease and 
puerperal insanity) sterilization is desirable. If young 
couples would only realize how small were the chances of 
immediate conception [tables], “many would begin 
married life naturally, unhampered by artificial con- 
trivances.” To remedy the medical profession’s 
ignorance of contraception, the subject should be 
taught to medical students. ‘The birth rate of the 
artisan class is falling most rapidly, but closely com- 
parable is the fall in the upper and middle classes. 
The birth rate is actually rising among miners and 
unskilled labourers... .’’ (A contributor corrects in 


a letter on p. 634 certain erroneous statements of fact.) 
— Norman Himes. 
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7801. CHADDOCK, ROBERT E., WINSLOW, 
EMMA A., and BOUDO, CAROLYN A. Vital statis- 
tics and the measurement of health progress Fargo, 
North Dakota. Commonwealth Fund Child Health 
Demonstration Comm., Reprint #10. 
See also entry 4634.— H. R. Hosea. 

7802. CLARKE, PERCY L., Jr. Yellow peril or 
white. World Tomorrow. 11(9) Sep. 1928: 362-365.— 
The population of China is not nearly so great as is 
commonly thought and is perhaps not increasing at 
all. The white population of the U. S. on the other 
hand multiplied 23 times in 128 years and Europe 
four times in the same period. There might have been 
a yellow peril 175 years ago when the Chinese out- 
numbered the whites by 24 to 1. Today the reverse is 
true. It is the potential increase in the white race which 
is the real world menace today, a peril of white against 
white. There are more and earlier marriages, and a 
smaller death rate to more than counterbalance the 
small decline in birth rate. The real population prob- 
lem rests upon the question of raw materials for in- 
dustry. Competition for control of raw material, the 
pressure exerted upon the supply, or possible supply 
will be the deciding factor in limiting population long 
before serious pressure from scant food supply will be 
felt. Our natural resources are being rapidly exhausted 
or becoming more difficult to get. Growing of sub- 
titutes for fuel is out of the question. Political intrigues 
for oil and other reserves or raw material are making 
branches of the white race increasingly bitter toward 
one another. The real peril of the white race is 
the white race. The author concludes that to main- 
tain present civilization there must be a virtually 
stationary population through a low birth rate. The 
so-called backward peoples cannot expand in numbers 
without adopting this type of civilization with its 
higher living standard, which, in turn demands for 
survival a low birth rate. They are therefore no men- 
ace.—Charles S. Johnson. 

7803. CREW, F. A. E. The falling birth rate: 
The biological aspect. Brit. Medic. Jour. 3532 Sep. 
15, 1928: 477-479.—This is an exposition of Pearl’s 
theory of population modified by the observation that 
‘G¢ is not safe to transfer, by simple inference, con- 
clusions derived from the study of less complex forms 
to the case of man; it has to be shown that that which 
holds for one form holds also for another.”’ Even then 
the causes operating may be different. Biological 
inquiry can usefully devote more attention to groups, 
less to individuals in species. ‘‘It is possible that in the 
past the inherently longer-lived contributed dispro- 
portionally to the population, since others were wiped 
out more quickly, and therefore had but few offspring, 
and that under modern conditions the latter live longer 
and trasmit to their progeny this lowered fecundity. 
This would be a reasonable explanation of a lowered 
birth rate if it could be shown that there exists a high 
correlation between longevity and high reproductive 
rate.” England is now “relatively overcrowded.” 
“There is a fundamental law by which the growth of a 
population is regulated by its own density.” Crew 
accepts Pitt-Rivers’ theory that economic and social 
discouragement may cause the birth rate to decline 
and “‘even destroy a people.’’ Nevertheless, the declin- 
ing birth rate gives the biologist no concern because 
he knows that when a new growth cycle is reached the 
rate will start upward again. The decline has been due 
to: (1) a lack of democratized material prosperity; (2) 
the incidence of sterile marriages (but even this cannot 
account for the fact that the number of children per 
mutually fertile couple has fallen); (3) social advance 
promotes more varied means of self-expression and 
self-indulgence; (4) birth control, while a factor, is not 
the chief cause (it is doubtful if it has affected at all 
the growth cycle, i.e., the crude birth rate). Since the 
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fall has been gradual and general it must be (5) “‘the 
expression of some biological factors,”’ i.e., of density. 
It must be shown that contraceptive practices are 
effective before it can be argued that they are respon- 
sible for the declining birth rate. ‘It would have 
been well for humanity had it [birth control] been the 
only responsible agent, used intelligently by a people 
who knew what they did, and why they did it.” It has 
at least the merit of not being imposed upon a people.— 
Norman E. Himes. 

7804. DOWNES, JEAN. The accuracy of the 
recorded birth statistics in urban and rural areas. 
Jour. Amer. Stat. Assn. 24(165) Mar. 1929: 15-27.— 
Accurate comparison of birth rates as between urban 
and rural areas is impossible unless births are allocated 
to the place of residence of the parents. The usual 
practice of allocating to the place of birth results in 
spurious increases in urban birth rates and an erroneous 
reduction in rural birth rates. In the Cattaraugus 
County Studies of the Milbank Memorial Fund, a 
careful check of birth certificates with correction for 
residence resulted in a reduction of 23% in the urban 
birth rate for 1927 and an increase of 19% in the rural 
birth rate. This correction completely reverses the 
secular trends as between the urban and rural areas 
of the county. The crude birth rates in urban areas 
have remained practically constant for twelve years, 
while they have declined in rural areas. The corrected 


‘rates show a decline in the cities with little change in 


the country districts. The rapid increase in the hos- 
pitalization of rural maternity cases is shown by the 
steady increase in non-resident births in the cities of 
Cattaraugus County from 22 in 1916 to 194 in 1927.— 
G. B. L. Arner. 

7805. DUNLOP, BINNIE. The falling birth rate. 
Brit. Medic. Jour. 3533 Sep. 22, 1928: 547.—Pearl’s 
theory of population by which population follows a 
logistic curve is the old Malthusian theory in a new 
garb. When food is abundant the death rate falls and 
population increases. The statement that the British 
birth rate is falling because we are at the end of a growth 
cycle explains nothing and suggests that the birth rate 
fell at the end of previous cycles for which there is no 
evidence. If density is.a controlling factor, it is sur- 
prising that the high birth rate of China and India 
continues, and that fertility in the slums is highest. 
The crude birth rate and the population growth cycle 
are not identical. It cannot be doubted that the fall 
in the birth rate after 1876 has been associated with the 
spread of contraceptive practices. Though birth con- 
trol has affected the crude birth rate, it has not appre- 
ciably affected the growth cycle because the death 
rate also fell— Norman Himes. 

7806. MARSHALL, T. H. The population problem 
during the Industrial Revolution. Econ. Jour., Econ. Hist. 
Ser. #4. Jan. 1929: 429-456.— Many independent investi- 
gators have attacked the problem of the population 
of England during the Industrial Revolution. Most 
of them go back to Malthus with varying conclusions 
on this correctness of statement and opinion. Marshall 
holds that the essence of the Malthusian position is 
that population was increasing at an undesirably rapid 
rate, and that the birth rate could and should be 
checked since it was stimulated by the Poor Laws and 
the demand for child labor. The best modern estimates 
of births and deaths are consistent with this position 
but only a comparative study of local figures could 
prove or disprove it. From his own analysis Marshall 
holds that the Malthusians were right in regarding 
the birth-rate as the key to the situation. His con- 
clusions are briefly as follows. Despite the spectacular 
fall of the death rate, which began about 1780, the 
decline in infant mortality, and a succession of acute 
economic crises, the crude birth rate during the whole 
period from 1750 to 1830 was remarkably high. More- 
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over, if the birth rate is reckoned in proportion to the 
number of women of child-bearing age, its ‘buoyancy 
is even more remarkable. It rose steeply until 1791 
and maintained its high level until 1821. To explain 
the rapid increase of population the forces that kept 
up the birth rate must be sought, as well as those that 
brought down the death rate. The marriage rate fell 
in the beginning of the 19th century and was lower in 
1821 than it had been in 1801, suggesting an increase 
in fertility or illegitimacy, probably both. An increase 
in fertility may have resulted from a lowering of the 
average age of marriage. Thfe crude death rate declined 
until about 1811 and then rose steadily until the late 
thirties. This rise is the more serious because the 
age distribution of the population had become more 
favorable to a low death rate. The increased death 
rate was most marked among infants and in the big 
towns. Somewhere between 1820 and 1830, coinciding 
with the imposition of restrictions on child labor and 
the development of the apprenticeship system, there 
began a definite decline of the birth and marriage rates. 
This converging of the birth and death rates, with its 
consequent check on the rate of population growth, 
seems to have been the result of economic pressure; 
the wonder is that the birthrate did not begin to fall 
earlier. The economic pressure was itself the result of 
the rapidity of population growth. Urban concentra- 
tion produced a higher death rate, but declining infant 
mortality increased the proportion of children to be 
supported in relation to the number of births. (In 
his analysis Marshall suggests the use of a figure 
representing ‘‘net birth rate’’—children living at the 
end of six months or a year, as more significant than 
the ‘‘gross birth rate.’’) Another factor in the increased 
economic ,pressure was the greater number of young 
adults seeking employment and increasing competition 
in an already over-stocked labor market, making it 
economically impossible for many to marry and support 
families. In the course of his study the writer discusses 
the methods and conclusions of other students of the 
population problem during the Industrial Revolution. 
Those chiefly referred to are Griffith, Buer, Yule, 
Brownlee, Barbara Hammond, Rubin and J. 8. Black- 
more and F. C. Mellonie.—A. Rive. 

7807. ROBERTS, W. J. The falling birthrate: 
The economic aspect. Brit. Medic. Jour. 3532 Sep. 
15, 1928: 479-483.—Recent inquiry by economists and 
sociologists into the theory of population is much more 
critical and tentative than the persuasive and readable 
argument to be found in Miull’s Political Economy. 
No simple or definite theory any longer holds the field. 
The decline in the old theory of population is related 
causally to the development of birth control. The 
1870’s were not the critical period for the natural 
increase of population which some have supposed. 
In some labor and socialist circles the propagation of 
birth control doctrines is decried on the ground that it 
will reduce the “fighting’’ (voting and industrial) force 
of labor. The author does not find Malthus’ reasoning 
“cogent or impressive.’ ‘The obstacles to the growth 
of population, and the causes of misery and restricted 
livelihood in the mass of the people, are not those 
suggested in the ‘law of population’ as lying in the 
niggardliness with which Nature responds to human 
labor... .” England’s troubles are due, not to econom- 
ic causes, but to causes which may be distinguished 
as “political, that is, to habits and institutions whose 
origin and purpose is mastery and privilege and mo- 
nopoly.”’ England is not overcrowded.— Norman 
Himes. 

7808. BOCK, JOHN. The problem of sterility. 
New Engl. Jour, Medic. 199 (2) Jul. 12, 1928: 79-85.— 
This is essentially a discussion of .the physiology of 
conception together with an elucidation of the diffi- 
culties which interfere with it. Kisch believes that the 
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incidence is 12%, defining sterility as a marriage which 
is involuntarily not fertile after three years of normal 
relationship. Reynolds and Macomber believe that 
we have as yet no exact knowledge of the frequency of 
sterility in human marriages but state that there is a 
general concensus of opinion that 10% is approxi- 
mately correct. Dublin states that at the present time 
about one marriage in six is either sterile or does not 
lead to live issue (almost 17%).— Norman Himes. 


7809. SHIMOJO, YASMARO. Résumé statis- 
tique du mouvement de la population de l’Empire du 
Japon. [Statistical résumé of the movement of popula- 
tion in the Japanese Empire.] Bureau de Stat. Général 
au Cabinet Impérial, Tokio. 1929: pp. 145.—H. R. 
Hosea. 

7810. THOMPSON, W S., and WHELPTON, 
P. K. Counting tomorrow’s customers. WNation’s 
Business. 17(2) Feb. 1929: 41-42; 154-5.—What 
difference would it make in business policies and plans 
if an error of 55 millions occurred in the estimates of 
population for U. S. in the year 2,000 a.p.? This ques- 
tion is answered by the directors of the Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems on the 
strength of their recent research in methods and results 
of population estimates. The Foundation estimates 
that by 2,000 a.p. the U. 8. will have a population of 
but 185,600,000 instead of the figure 240,000,000 
sponsored by an automobile concern and by an econo- 
mist in recently published statements. The difference 
is ‘due to differences in the methods of estimate, such 
as the projected birth rate curve and the projected 
change in the relative proportions of urban and rural 
populations. Slower population growth will funda- 
mentally affect transportation problems, intensify 
competition, increase the need for efficiency in pro- 
duction, advertising, distribution, lead to changed 
business organization, even challenging the raison 
ad’ étre of monopoly as a policy, and change the character 
and location of markets and of consumer demand, a 
slower rate of population growth will create new values 
in life, and business will have to learn to adjust itself 
to these values.—E. T. Weeks. 


7811. UNSIGNED. Estadistica anual de la Reptib- 
lica de Chile: Beneficencia, medicina e higiene ajio 
1927. [Annual statistics of Chile: charity, medical 
statistics & hygiene.] Direccién General de Estadistica. 
2 1929: pp. 71.—H. R. Hosea. 

7812. WOODBURY, ROBERT M. A survey of 
research in the field of population. Social Science 
Research Council. Aug. 1928: (typewritten.)—R. M. 
Woodbury. 
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7813. LAUGHLIN, HARRY H. A definite eugeni- 
cal use for the census. Eugenics. 2(3) Mar. 1929: 8— 
10.—The greatest possibility of the federal census is not 
realized from the eugenical point of view because the 
facts collected do not trace, in the white population, 
the movement in composition according to European 
racial descent by particular nations, such as German, 
North Italian, etc. If the schedules were revised, begin- 
ning with the 1930 census, it would be possible, within 
a few years, to work out a satisfactory and reliable 
record of growth of the several European elements in 
the American blood. Thus a genealogical record of the 
whole population would be maintained.—R. E. Baber. 

7814. LITTLE, C. C., STONE, HANNAH M., 
McCLOREY, JOHN A., and SANGER, MARGARET. 
The reproduction rate of genius: will birth -control 
diminish it? Hugenics. 2(3) Mar. 1929: 22-24.— 
R. E. Baber. 
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7815. MACKLIN, MADGE THURLOW. Super- 
stitions of pregnancy. Medic. Jour. & Rec. 129 (2) 
Jan. 16, 1929: 96-98—There is no support for the idea 
that maternal impressions affect adversely the unborn 
child. Many all too current superstitions are exploded. 
The author shows that even some trained nurses and 
physicians hold superstitious theories of the effects of 
maternal impressions.— Norman Himes. 

7816. MAZER, CHARLES and HOFFMAN, 
JACOB. Female sterility: An analysis of five hundred 
cases from the department of gynecology of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital of Philadelphia. Medic. Jour. & Rec. 
129(2) Jan. 16, 19297 90-94.—Female sterility is, in 
the authors’ experience, more difficult of cure than most 
human ailments. The large percentage of cures reported 
by some authors is due to the inclusion in their statis- 
tics of cases so recently married that pregnancy would 
have, in most instances, resulted anyway. One in 
seven American unions is barren. The male is directly 
responsible in-25% of the cases; indirectly for most of 
the infections that result in female sterility. ‘The 
great bulk of sterile women owe their condition to 
gonorrheal cervicitis and salpingitis, although lacer- 
ations of the cervix with subsequent infection play 
no unimportant role. Endocrine dysfunction was the 
cause in a little less than 20% of the cases. Uterine 
fibroids, malpositions of the uterus, and ovarian cysts 
were responsible agents in but few instances. In +} of 
the cases reported no cause could be found. Of these, 
2 bore one or more viable children without any definite 
treatment.— Norman E. Himes. 

7817. PATERSON, DONALD G., and WILLIAM- 
SON, EDMUND G. Raymond Pearl and the doctrine 
that ‘‘like produces like.” Amer. Naturalist. 63 (686) 
May—Jun. 1929: 265-273.—In his attack on eugenics 
in the American Mercury for November 1927, Pearl 
concluded from a study of 588 eminent persons that 
their fathers represented ‘‘a fair cross-section of men 
in general,’ or “an average lot of human beings.” 
When, however, these fathers are classified by Barr’s 
scale, it is found that the fathers of 69% of the philos- 
ophers, 42% of the poets and 62% of the scientists 
showed marked intellectual superiority; they ranked 
above 93% of a random sample of the American popu- 
lation. Likewise on the basis of Taussig’s hierarchy of 
occupations about 70% of the fathers belonged to the 
upper two classes, and none to the lowest. Moreover, 
comparison of these results with the studies of Galton, 
Ellis, Cattell, and Cox shows that they are strictly com- 
parable. They are also similar to the results of Ter- 
man’s study of the fathers of gifted children. Pearl 
“succeeded in giving a most misleading impression.’’— 
F. H. Hankins. wt OR: 

7818. STEIN, IRVING F. Investigation of the 
sterile couple. Jilinois Medic. Jour. 54(5) Nov. 1928: 
359-364.—Failure to reproduce should be laid to the 
couple, rather than to either partner, until the actual 
cause is found. From 10 to 15% of marriages are said 
to be sterile. The author believes that in 30 to 50% 
of these cases the male is responsible. The technique 
for diagnosis is treated in detail. (Case reports. )— 
Norman Himes. 

7819. UNSIGNED. Sterilisation of the feeble- 
minded. Lancet. 216(5505) Mar. 2, 1929: 456-457.— 
This consists mainly in the Lancet’s comment on 
R. L. Dickinson’s notable paper published in the Jour. 
Amer. Medic. Assn. on February 2nd. This was a 
report of 5820 California sterilizations, 2705 of the 
3232 men being insane and 527 feebleminded. ‘Dr. 
Dickinson’s paper is of interest not only because it 
publishes records of the largest series of sterilising 
operations that have ever been done, but because it 
shows that the Californians have found no difficulty 
in putting into practice their political opinion about 
procreation by the mentally afflicted.” A though Eng- 
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lish institutions for the feebleminded are crowded and 
the limits to boarding out are being reached, ‘public 
opinion in this country has so far refused to give serious 
consideration to the rights and wrongs of sterilisation.” 
The Eugenics Society’s memoranda may do much to 
awaken interest in the problem. Much ill-informed oppo- 
sition to sterilization is based upon the erroneous belief 
that it involves unsexing.— Norman E. Himes. 


7820. UNSIGNED. Sterility in women. Lancet. 
216(5507) Mar. 16, 1929: 568.—Comment on Henry 
Smitz’s survey of the literature of this subject (118 
papers). It was in 1914 that W. H. Carey first practiced 
salpingography. Little progress followed until I. C. 
Rubin introduced his insufflation test in 1920. Latterly 
the use of opaque substances (Forsdike introduced 
lipiodol in 1925) has assisted diagnosis. Smitz finds, 
that in 371 cases of salpingography reported by 13 
authors, pregnancy occurred in 8.4%. Much advance 
is looked for in the next few years since the “haphazard 
methods” in vogue a few years ago “‘are rapidly being 
replaced by scientific investigation and rational treat- 
ment.” There is a need for accurate statistical reports 
on the clinical details of cases as well as for a record 
of subsequent pregnancies.— Norman E. Himes. 
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7821. BABINGTON, SUREN H. Human sexual 
sterilization. California Western Medicine. 29(6) Dec. 
1928: 369-373.—The author has attempted to show 
in this paper: ‘‘(1) that sexual sterilization is one of 
the most valuable means, not only for improving the 
quality of the human race and protecting its welfare, 
but also for curtailing the number of unhappy unfor- 
tunates being born into the world who so often become 
a burden to society. (2) That the removal of sexual 
organs in male and female, or the destruction of sex 
endocrines by other methods, is undesirable, with some 
few exceptions, since by such methods the individual 
is deprived of sexual desire, and of the pursuit of mari- 
tal life, his or her physical characteristics being altered 
to that extent. (3) That simple surgical methods, such 
as vasectomy and salpingotomy are superior to these 
methods in cases which have no pathologic conditions 
necessitating extensive surgery or other methods of 
sterilization, such as x-ray or radium; and (4) that the 
technique described in detail and illustrated with 
diagrams for both male and female sterilization has 
certain distinct advantages, as stated.”— Norman E. 
Himes. 

7822. CHAMBERLAIN, J. P. Eugenics in legis- 
latures and courts. Amer. Bar Assn. Jour. 15(8) 
Mar. 1929: 165-169.—The Virginia statute, permitting 
the sterilization of certain inmates of institutions, which 
was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
opens the way for other legislatures to pass similar 
statutes. The northwest has a little different adminis- 
trative plan from that of Virginia; Alberta (Canada), 
following the California plan, does not compel asexual- 
ization, but may keep such inmates confined if they re- 
fuse to submit to the operation. Other states have dif- 
ferent methods, and their plans are briefly discussed. 
Lawmakers have discovered, however, that it is diffi- 
cult to establish a legal standard by which to judge 
individual cases. It seems most practical to limit steril- 
ization to the inmates of institutions. Virginia’s 
law, allowing the board of the institution to be the 
administrative tribunal, and then permitting judicial 
review is the normal procedure. It is not likely that 
the power will be abused, nor that it will be applied 
to others than those capable of transmitting a serious 
mental defect.— Agnes Thornton. 
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7823. HIMES, NORMAN E. A critical review of 
James F. Cooper’s “Technic of Contraception.” Medic. 
Jour. & Rec. 129(5) Mar. 6, 1929: 291-294.—Until 
recently the American physician who would be in- 
formed on contraception has had to turn to inaccessi- 
ble foreign materials, since instruction has, with two 
exceptions, been neglected by our medical schools. 
Cooper’s work will fill the hiatus until the manual of 
the Committee on Maternal Health is finished. Cooper’s 
work will not become a standard medical text because 
of (1) hasty composition, (2) lapses from scientific 
method, (3) and occasional propagandist treatment. 
The work contains little or nothing original, but the 
ignorance of the majority of American physicians is 
so abysmal on this subject that it should be a revela- 
tion to them. Therein lies the work’s peculiar service. 
The influence of Stopes and Haire is evident. Secondary 
sources are chiefly employed. It is refreshing, however, 
to find a treatise on the subject which does not reiter- 
ate dogmatically statements for which there is no 
clinical evidence, which treatment, for example, made 
the special contraception number of the Practitioner 
(London) hardly less than notorious in its lapse from 
scientific methodology. Cooper’s work, like Stopes’, 
makes excessive claims to exhaustive treatment. A 
comparison with Stopes’ manual is made. One may 
doubt whether all the conclusions are ‘“‘solidly based on 
the proved results of clinical experimentation.” Suf- 
ficient data are not shown, for example, to permit the 
conclusion that the New York clinic, as claimed by 
Cooper, is reaching the lowest economic and intellec- 
tual-level groups. The New York clinic undoubtedly 
reaches a higher group than the British clinics, Cooper’s 
claims notwithstanding. The statistical treatment 
is criticized especially as related to the wage incomes 
of patients and the degree of success claimed for various 
methods. The urgency of keeping certain variables 
constant before we can place confidence in our statis- 
tics is urged.— Norman E. Himes. 

7824. HORDER, THOMAS. The falling birth 
rate: The medical aspect. Brit. Medic. Jour. 3532 
Sep. 15, 1928: 483-485.—While population problems 
and contraception may be of interest to the 
biologist and the economist, this is much less true of 
the physician. The question of over-population or 
under-population lies largely outside the doctor’s 
sphere. Even fertility and sterility “lie beyond the ken 
of the physiologist, let alone the doctor.”’ The quality 
of a population necessarily falls with the decline in its 
quantity. The difficulty of securing a more equitable 
distribution of births in the various social classes in 
a country appears to depend for its solution upon the 
differential use of family limitation. Up until now the 
medical profession, “‘whether deliberately or slothfully,”’ 
has not concerned itself with pregnancy control except 
in its therapeutic aspects. Such aloofness has been jus- 
tified by the obvious lack of data upon which to found 
a sound judgment. However, the invention of contra- 
ceptive methods and the judgment of their success 
or failure are matters that concern the doctor. He also 
wants to know whether, and if so to what extent, the 
use of contraceptives is a factor in the etiology of local 
or general disease. Even where therapeutically indicated 
for controlling pregnancy, the Pees now available 
are “lamentably defective.’”’-— Norman Himes. 

7825. KNOPF, S. ADOLPHUS. Birth control 
laws, their unwisdom, injustice andinhumanity. Medic. 
Jour. & Rec. 129(4) Feb. 20, 1929: 229-234.—This 
is a summary of American legislation and an urgent 
plea for the modification of restrictive legislation. In 
New York contraceptive advice may be given in cases 
of illness in which pregnancy would endanger the 
mother’s life but if the husband is a drunkard, an epilep- 
tic, insane or feebleminded she may not secure advice. 
If she is poor and can care for no more children, advice 
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must likewise be refused. Many are thus drivento- 
abortion. The State Board of Charities is unwise in 
refusing a license to a properly guided medical clinic. 
“the Federal laws regarding this matter show an 
unwisdom and incomprehension of the situation unique 
in the history of public policy and_ public welfare.” 
Inspection of aliens precludes the admission from abroad 
of many undesirable classes, while our legislation pro- 
motes their birth here. The laws have anti-social, un- 
economic and dysgenic effects so obvious that none save 
the ignorant can deny them. Birth control leads neither 
to promiscuity nor to sterility. [A list (gathered by the 
Committee on Maternal Health) of contraceptive cen- 
ters, hospital and non-hospital, is appended.]— Norman 


imes. 

7826. PETERSON, REUBEN. The social and 
medical aspects of sterilization. Medic. Jour. & Rec. 
129(1) Jan. 2, 1929: 12-16.—This paper deals essenti- 
ally with the medical indications for sterilization. It 
is also a report on 150 sterilizations performed in the 
last 26 years in the University of Michigan Hospital— 
cases selected from some 35,000 patients seen during 
this period. The cases are classified under the following 
five groups: (1) feeblemindedness; (2) organic diseases 
of the lungs, heart and kidneys; (3) debility resulting 
from many pregnancies in comparatively few years; 
(4) serious lesions of the genitourinary tract repaired by 
operation but likely to recur at subsequent labors; (5) 
miscellaneous indications. The author believes that 
the necessity of sterilization in cases of active pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis is exaggerated. There are 3 cases in 
this group, 5 in the uncompensated heart disease group, 
8 having toxemias of pregnancy and nephritis, 26 
showing marked debility from too frequent pregnancies, 
84 in the fourth class, and a few in the miscellaneous 
group. Sterilization is indicated where there is uncom- 
pensated heart disease, toxemias of pregnancy and 
nephritis. The author is accustomed to sterilize 
after the second Caesarean operation, if requested. 
This paper is a plea “for the careful consideration by 
conscientious medical men of the facts in every case 
before deciding for or against sterilization.’”’ The 
physician should protect himself by signed, witnessed 
statement. Since the Michigan sterilization law has 
been declared constitutional the procedure may be 
expected to increase in frequency. Birth control meas- 
ures are “uncertain and harmful ... unscientific and 
ineffective.’’ (The author has been professor of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology in the University of Michigan 
since 1901.)— Norman Himes. 

7827. WILLIAMS, J. WHITRIDGE. Indications 
for therapeutic sterilization in obstretics: When is 
advice concerning the prevention of conception justi- 
fiable? Jour. Amer. Medic. Assn. 91(17) Oct. 27, 
1928: 1237-1242.—In 1920 the author reported 44 cases 
of sterilization. The present paper is a report of 74 
additional operations making a total of 118 steriliza- 
tions performed on 33,000 women admitted to the ob- 
stetric service of John Hopkins Hospital up to July 1, 
1928—one in 282 admissions or one-third of one per cent. 
There is considerable discussion here of the methods 
followed and some treatment of an historical nature. 
Forty-eight were performed to avoid an endless repeti- 
tion of Caesarian sections and 28 were done on cases 
with chronic nephritis. This latter indication is be- 
coming increasingly clear and important. If these 
operations seem radical it should be remembered that 
they extend over a period of 30 years. “‘I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that not a few patients who were not so 
treated would be alive today had we been more 
radical.’”’ Several operations were performed on cases 
having serious heart disease or tuberculosis. A group 
of miscellaneous indications are also discussed. The 
fifteen cases with mental indications were as follows: 
feeblémindedness, 4; dementia praecox, 4; epilepsy, 3; 
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psychosis, 2; chorea and repeated puerperal insanity, 1; 
postencephalitic depression, 1. The dangers of steriliza- 
tion are slight but the record of success is not perfect. 
The author also discusses the medical indications for 
contraception. There are only two relatively reliable 
contraceptive means. The most that we can expect 
from birth control will be a reduction in the size of 
families in the upper walk of life, and little if any change 
among the ignorant and unintelligent Medical men 
should not hesitate to give contraceptive advice where 
it is medically indicated. This includes patients with 
nephritis, serious heart disease, tuberculosis; where a 
patient is declining in health as a result of pregnancies 
at too close intervals, as well as certain neurotic and mal- 
adjusted women whose entire life is disturbed by the 
constant dread of pregnancy. This list of indications 
might be extended. ‘‘In my experience, contraceptive 
advice will usually accomplish its purpose among the 
so-called intelligent classes, but it is almost useless 
among the ignorant, feebleminded, and brutal, and it is 
in the latter particularly that we must go still further 
and effect sterility by operative means when neces- 
sary.’ Continence is no solution and only leads to 
blasted marriages. Contraception is much to be pre- 
ferred to therapeutic abortion or induced premature 
labor. Our state and national laws should be amended. 
— Norman E. Himes. 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY AND 
THE CITY 
(See also Entries 7888, 7899) 


7828. FRAZIER, E. FRANKLIN. The Negro com- 
munity, a cultural phenomenon. Soc. Forces. 7(3) 
Mar. 1929: 415-420.—The Negro population is one 
of the cultural groupings giving form and organization 
to our cities. There is segregation and a concentration 
similar to other immigrant groups but no actual ghettos 
as with the Jews in the Middle Ages. Of 499 Chicago 
census tracts one or more Negroes lived in 364 of them, 
but 90% were concentrated in the Black Belt. Migra- 
tions to the city have expanded the old areas greatly 
and disturbingly but in the scheme of city growth this 
population was most logical in the areas vacated as a 
result of the changing character of the neighborhood. 
A relatively self-sufficient community has been created. 
Six major types of organizations exist within this group: 
(1) economic organizations, including business enter- 
prises and labor groups; (2) organizations for social 
intercourse which are the lodges and social clubs; (3) 
religious organizations, dividedinto the denominational, 
the independent and the “‘store-front’’ churches; (4) 
the professional organizations in their respective associ- 
ations which maintain group standards; (5) social and 
civic organizations; and (6) political organizations. 
Among this population many stages of culture exist 
contemporaneously, and this sometimes develops into 
class competition within the group. The character of 
areas as revealed in studies of Negro families varies in 
spatial distribution and in such features as home owner- 
ship, education, family disorganization and illegitimacy, 
with a higher level of social efficiency where there is 
family tradition and a history of home ownership.— 
Charles S. Johnson. 

7829. MAROL, L. Movimenti della popolazione 
romana nell’interno della citta. [Movements of the 
Roman population within the city.] Capztolium. 1928: 
376.—A study, including statistical data, of the changes 
in population of different districts and quarters of 
Rome since 1871 up to the recent years. The develop- 
ment of the districts on the outskirts is described, with 
reference to new immigration and the decrease of popu- 
lation of the central districts. —Gior. degli Econ. 
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THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
(See also Entries 7214, 7261, 7481, 7853, 7856) 


7830. MACDONALD, LOIS. Mountaineers in 
mill villages. Mountain Life & Work. 4(4) Jan. 1929: 
3-7.—This is the story of the migration of the Southern 
mountaineers to work in the cotton mills of the Pied- 
mont Section. When the demand for cotton increased 
with the invention of the cotton gin, plantations were 
enlarged and small farmers were pushed into the poorer 
lands in the low country while others were forced into 
the hills. They had to take up corn, tobacco, and potato 
cultivation. Now there is a reverse movement. The 
inhabitants live in typical company towns. Labor turn- 
over is high and hours are long with much regimenta- 
tion compared with the old life. The greatest compensa- 
sation for this is the cash, certain wage, even though 
“this wage is one of the lowest paid in any major in- 
dustry in the United States.”’ All or most of the mem- 
bers of the family frequently have to work, so that a 
family can secure a living. On the whole, the mountain 
worker has bettered his economic condition but there 
are social drawbacks: (1) little or no home ownership; 
(2) the restlessness characteristic of the villages typified 
by the frequent family moving; (3) the paternalistic 
attitude on the part of employers; (4) children 
grow up in a restricted environment and are likely to 
enter mill work only—sometimes good schools are avail- 
able; often not; (5) there is great danger of child ex- 
ploitation.— Norman Himes. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND 
SOCIAL CONTROL 
(See also Entry 7797) 


CROWDS, MOBS AND 
AUDIENCES 


(See also Entries 6690, 7875) 


7831. BOND, HORACE M. What lies behind 
lynching. Nation. 128(3325) Mar. 27, 1929: 370— 
371.— H. R. Hosea. 


DISCUSSION, LEGISLATION AND 
THE PRESS 


7832. FUCHS, H. Le Bureau de renseignements 
des bibliothéques allemandes. [The bureau of informa- 
tion of German libraries.] Rev. des Bibliothéques. 38 
(10-12) Nov.—Dec. 1928: 422-437.— H. R. Hosea. 

7833. GRUNER, VIKTOR. Die Kulturaufgabe 
der baltischen Presse. [The cultural function of the 
Baltic press.] Baltische Monatschr. 60(1) 1929: 15- 
25.— H. R. Hosea. 

7834. LAFFON-MONTELS, MARCEL. La radio- 
diffusion, probléme politique. [Broadcasting as a 
political problem.] Rev. Pol. et Parl. 137 (409) Dec. 10, 
1928: 448-461.— H. R. Hosea. 

7835. SPRIGGE, SQUIRE. Medical journalism 
and scientific progress. Long Island Medical Jour. 
23(1) Jan. 1929: 9-15.—The editor of the Lancet, in 
reviewing the history of medical literature, observes 
that “from prehistoric times medicine has made prog- 
ress when clinical records were used as a source of 
knowledge ... ; when clinical records ceased, medical 
progress ceased. When the results of research, during 
the Renaissance, were promulgated, medicine again 
progressed.’”’ But the art of printing, as expressed in 
medical journalism, did not at first play the part an- 
ticipated. ‘Harvey’s work took more years than 
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Lister’s took weeks to reach the minds of colleagues.” 
During the last 100 years the progress of medicine may 
be attributed in part to the development of medical 
literature, which began 4,000 years ago. This is a 
sketch of what has happened since, especially in Eng- 
land.—Norman E. Himes. 

7836. VANDERVELDE, EMILE. Vandervelde en 
la Argentina: sus conferencias. [Vandervelde in Argen- 
tina: his addresses.] Bol. del Museo Soc. Argentino. 16 
(75-76) Sep.—Oct., 1928: 209-288.—Vandervelde was 
invited to Argentina by El Museo Social to give a 
series of popular addresses in Buenos Aires and other 
cities —L. L. Bernard. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


(See also Entries 7171, 7662, 7718, 7719, 7836, 
7862, 7901, 7924) 


7837. ABEL, JAMES F., and BOND, NORMAN 
J. Illiteracy in the several countries of the world. 
U. S. Bureaw Educ. Bull. #4. 1929: pp. vit+68.—The 
main purpose of this bulletin is to show in brief form 
such official statistics as are available on illiteracy in 
the various countries of the world, to indicate where those 
data may be found, and to give a general estimate of 
world-wide illiteracy. Incidentally, it is necessary to 
show the high percentage of the world’s population for 
which statistics on illiteracy are not gathered; to indi- 
cate the unreliability of many of the popularly quoted 
statistics; and to voice the need for common criteria 
in determining what illiteracy is and the age groups to 
which they should apply, in order that the data may be 
more comparable and a truer picture of the status of 
illiteracy may be possible. Illiteracy statistics form 
one of the several indices used in the science of demog- 
raphy to measure roughly the degree of a people’s 
culture. Such data indicate the effectiveness of the 
school system, the national attitude toward the educa- 
tion of women, indigenous peoples, minority groups; 
and are of use in the formulation of policies of govern- 
ment. They are in a definite sense an indication of a 
country’s financial and economic status. For the world 
as a whole, illiteracy statistics are often based upon 
unreliable sources, such as army enlistments, marriage 
certificates, etc. Between countries, the term ‘‘illit- 
eracy’’ may not represent common levels of knowledge 
because of differences in age and specific abilities to 
which the expression is made to apply. Figures con- 
tained in national censuses are the most desirable, but 
are not to be had for about half of the world’s popula- 
tion, and even here, data gathered under like criteria 
for the same age groups are reported in many different 
forms according to the judgment of the director in 
charge. It is with considerable difficulty and effort that 
data for different countries can be made comparable. 
The censuses taken around the year 1920 are the latest, 
best, and most nearly correct that are obtainable. 
The area of least illiteracy in the world is that part of 
Europe along the shores of the Baltic and North Seas, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland. The 
United States is the only country with more than 100, 
000,000 population with an illiteracy rate of less than 
10%, including all racial and national elements 
within the continental borders. Certain small areas 
like the Canal Zone, Norfolk Island, and Samoa which 
are strategic military and trading points and are sub- 
ordinate to other powers are populated by literate peo- 
ples almost entirely. Japan is the only oriental nation 
that has deliberately reduced illiteracy to a Western 
level. The illiteracy rate in Europe increases as one goes 
toward the south and the east. The shifting of national 
boundaries is partly responsible for the rapidity with 
which the illiteracy rate fluctuates in some political 
divisions of Europe. With the exception of the Union 
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of the Soviet Republics, the nations with illiteracy rates 
of 50% or over are in or near the torrid zone; those with 
rates between 10 and 50% are for the most part small 
in population, and are largely outlying parts of other 
nations. Adequate data are not available for 733, 
500,000 people in Asia, Africa, Europe, the Americas, 
and Oceania. Political sentiment is now largely opposed 
to reserving education for the males of the governing 
classes, and movements are now on foot which will tend 
to reduce illiteracy, even in the most backward coun- 
tries. (Many tables and maps are given.)—O. D. 
Duncan. f 

7838. BARNES, HARRY ELMER. Education for 
the twentieth century. Soc. Sci. 4(2) Feb.—Apr. 1929: 
183-186.— H. R. Hosea. 

7839. BURROW, CLARA. The special school as 
an Americanization factor in the community. Training 
School Bull. 25(8) Dec. 1928; 113-119; (9) Jan. 1929: 
134-140.—By means of the practical results obtained the 
author shows that the Newark Special Schools for de- 
fective children have enabled them to make successful 
adjustments in the community.—P. Pvzgors. 

7840. CORNELL, ETHEL L., and ROSS, ELEA- 
NORE. Principles underlying special class organiza- 
tion in New York State. Training School Bull. 25 (6) 
Oct. 1928: 81-89.—‘“‘Special classes are to be regarded 
not as an adjunct to the institutional care of the feeble- 
minded but as an integral part of the educational sys- 
tem, to care for children whose ability is inadequate 
to the demands of the regular curriculum.”’ The aim is 
social adjustment.—P. Pigors. 

7841. EVANS, HENRY R. Educational boards 
and foundations, 1926-1928. U.S. Bureau Educ., Bull. 
#9. 1929: pp. 12— H. R. Hosea. 

7842. HERTZ. Zur Entwicklung der Fiirsorgeer- 
ziehung. [Toward the development of education under 
(legal) guardianship.] Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung. 33 
(15)Aug. 1, 1928: 1051-1055. Perhaps 80% of the 
children educated in charitable and corrective institu- 
tions lead orderly lives as adults — Miriam E. Oatman. 

7843. KLEIN, ARTHUR J. Higher education. 
Biennial survey. U.S. Bureau Educ., Bull. #11. 1929: 
pp. 42.— H. R. Hesea. 

7844, MILLER, MYRTLE E. and MILLER, 
GLADYS B. An Opportunity Cottage. Training 
School Bull. 25(5) Sep. 1928: 65-72.—The Special 
School in St. Joseph, Missouri started in a cottage as 
a “home project.’’ Most of the work was done by the 
children themselves.—P. Pigors. 

7845. PHILLIPS, FRANK M. Accredited second- 
ary schools in the United States. U.S. Bureau Educ., 
Bull. #26. 1928: pp. v -+144.—The fact that almost 50% 
of all high school graduates enter college makes nec- 
essary the publication of a list of accredited high schools. 
The present list, similar to earlier ones, gives the high 
schools by states which are accredited by state univer- 
sities or offices, and also in separate lists those accredited 
by regional authorities—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 

7846. PHILLIPS, FRANK M. Per capita costs in 
teacher-training institutions, 1927-28. U.S. Bureau 
of Educ., Stat. Circular #11. Jan 1929: pp. 6.—H. R. 
Hosea. 

_ 7847. READY, MARIE M. Physical education in 
city public schools. U.S. Bureau Educ., Physical Educ. 
Series #10. 1929: pp. 99.— H. R. Hosea. 

_ 7848. SCHULZE-SOELDE, WALTHER. Uber 
die moderne Kulturpadagogik. [Modern cultural 
education.] Neue Jahrb. f. Wissensch. u. Jugendbild- 
ung. 5(2) 1929: 216-220.—Scientific Kultur pddagogik 
1s represented in Germany by Eduard Spranger, (Ber- 
lin), Theodor Litt, (Leipzig), and Hermann Nohl, 
(Gottingen). Spranger takes the new humanist point of 
view in so far as it seeks an harmonious agreement 
with Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Wilh. von Humboldt. 
He would assign equal weight to the interrelationship 
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between persons and culture, while Litt lays chief em- 
phasis upon Kultur. It is heldt hat man is educated 
through cultural values which are relative, and condi- 
tioned by a given epoch and a given people, though a 
certain timelessness characterizes the contents of these 
values. The problem of education is to lead human 
beings from a passive into an active relationship with 
culture, and to effect a union with that absolute spirit 
which reaches out over all culture. An actively creative 
and independent personality is the endpoint & educa- 
tion.— Marius Hansome. ; 

7849. SECHEHAYE, MARG. Schulbahn- und Be- 
rufsberatung in den Vereinigten Staaten. [Training 
methods and vocational guidance in the United States. ] 
Arbeit u. Beruf. 8(1) Jan. 10, 1929: 11-15; (2) Jan. 24, 
1929; 36-37(3) Feb. 10, 1929: 61-64.—In this ar- 
ticle Miss Sechehaye, of the Institute Jean Jacques 
Rousseau at Geneva gives an account of the organiza- 
tion and activities of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
of Harvard University; of child guidance in Providence, 
R.I.; of the professional service for youth, and the 
Vocational Bureau for Maladjusted Girls in New York 
City. The author expresses a very favorable opinion on 
the American institutions visited by her.— H. Fehlinger. 

7850. THOMSEN, ERIC H. Adult education in 
Denmark. World Tomorrow. 11(12) Dec. 1928: 516- 
517.— Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig, who lived 
a century ago, became convinced that neither the or- 
ganized church nor academic religion could help the 
Danish farmer. He founded the new movement of 
education for life embodied in the folk high schools. In 
time the leaders welded together the awakened desire 
for knowledge and the imparting of facts. Later the 
folk high schools were adapted by Johan Borup to 
the needs of city laborers. These leaders who consecrated 
their lives to living an ideal may have a lesson for Amer- 
ica.— Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


7851. UNSIGNED. Illiteracy in Japan. Japan 
Chron. 1 (419) Mar. 14, 1929: 302-303.— H. R. Hosea. 


7852. UNSIGNED. Bol. Secretaria de Educ. Pub. 
oe 7(9-12) Sep.—Dec. 1928: pp. 217—H. R. 
osea. 


7853. UNSIGNED. Some essential viewpoints in 
supervision of rural schools. U.S. Bureau Educ., Bull. 
#3. 1929: pp. 80.—This bulletin contains abstracts of 
addresses delivered at a two-day conference of state and 
county rural-school supervisors of the Northeastern 
States, called by the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
in New York City, April 23 and 24, 1928. The bulletin 
is divided into seven parts: (1) improvement of super- 
visory techniques, and a discussion of what supervi- 
sors have to offer various types of teachers; (2) the 
effect of larger rural schools on the solution of super- 
visory problems; (3) development of a supervisory 
program leading to closer integration between the 
work of those responsible for pre-service and those 
responsible for in-service preparation of teachers, in- 
cluding the respective places of the normal school and 
the rural school in the development of the program; (4) 
the types of supervisory assistance most effective in 
meeting the needs of certain teaching and pupil groups; 
(5) contributions of state departments of public in- 
struction to the education of mentally handicapped 
children in the rural schools; (6) equalizing educational 
opportunities for exceptional children in rural schools; 
and, (7) achievements and plans of the Northeastern 
Supervisory Conference. Problems suggested for 
further study include (1) ascertaining wasteful prac- 
tices in rural supervision and the means of providing 
efficient supervision for county and other local dis- 
tricts; (2) an attempt to determine an appropriate type 
of education for children who have reached the legal 
age for admission to high school but are unable to do 
first grade work successfully; (3) the feasibility of in- 
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creasing the supervisory service rendered by state 
departments of education in states which do not pro- 
vide facilities for efficient supervision in county or other 
local units; (4) the determination of effective supervisory 
techniques in a state program of supervision from the 
standpoint of the chief state educational officer and 
his cooperating field agents; (5) determining an effective 
grouping of grades and integration of subject-matter 
fields for one-room schools; and, (6) determining appro- 
priate procedures in training the rural-school principal 
to supervise elementary instruction and to cooperate 
with and use his superintendent or supervisor.—0O. D. 
Duncan. 

7854. WALTERS, RAYMOND. Statistics of reg- 
istration in Canadian universities. School & Soc. 29 
(743) Mar. 23, 1929: 375-379.— H. R. Hosea. 

7855. WHATLEY, N. The future of the head- 
masters’ conference. Nineteenth Century. 105 (624) 
Feb. 1929: 236—-245.—There has been no definite cri- 
terion of membership in the Conference, and the result 
has been a rather haphazard growth of the body until 
the schools represented are so varied in interests and 
problems that it is difficult to agree on measures ap- 
licable to all of them. The time of the Conference is 
usually taken up in passing resolutions so general as to 
have such little effect or importance. There seems to be 
little chance of reducing the membership in the near 
future, though it could be a much more effective body 
if it were confined to independent public schools. It 
appears likely that headmasters will resort more fre- 
quently to the practice of holding small informal meet- 
nee of schools having common problems.—W. Frank 

raven. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, CUL- 
TURE, AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
(See also Entry 7848) 


CULTURE TRAITS, PATTERNS, 
COMPLEXES, AND AREAS 


(See Entries 6897, 6898, 6900, 6901, 6904, 6906, 
6907, 6909-12) 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
(See also Entry 7194) 


7856. CHANG FU-LIANG. Program for a rural 
Church. Chinese Recorder. 59(8) Aug., 1928: 504— 
509.—For a more comprehensive program of rural 
Christian service, these are the prerequisites: Arurally 
interested and alert pastor or evangelist; men trained 
in agriculture or accessibility to a Christian agricultural 
college; intelligent cooperation on the part of denomina- 
tional authorities and of local leaders. Suggested lines of 
service are: economic: The introduction of improved 
seeds, silkworm eggs and the methods of pest control; 
promotion of agricultural fairs; the formation of a 
rural cooperative society; the introduction of suitable 
home industries. Social: The introduction of healthy 
forms of recreation; wider use of church buildings; es- 
tablishment of a tea house of wholesome atmosphere; 
telling stories and current news as a form of entertain- 
ment. Educational: Mass education classes with rural- 
ized curriculum; newspaper reading room; telling stories 
current news, etc. two or three times a week with 
educational aims; an agricultural exhibit; health cam- 
paign; civic improvements; the formation of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. Religious: To change ancestral worship to 
ancestral reverence; to enrich many Chinese festivals 
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by a Christianized observation. Sources of materials 
are given and methods of procedure are outlined.— 
F. E. Johnson. 

7857. DJANG FANG. The Chinese church of 
tomorrow. Chinese Recorder 59(11) Nov. 1928: 679- 
687.—Christian propagandists have emphasized the 
material aspect of Christian work too strongly. The 
reaction to this material outlay among the Chinese 
people is frequently unfavorable. The main question 
now is not whether the Chinese Church should be en- 
trusted with the property now used by it 
and for its work, but whether in the future so much 
money and effort should be invested in material im- 
provement. Further, Christian leaders must restudy 
the real functions of the Church. More emphasis has 
been laid on preaching than on training of church mem- 
bers. Too much emphasis has been placed on denom- 
inational differences. A correlated program must be 
developed and the Chinese Church delivered from de- 
nominational antagonism and must become adapted to 
the life and thinking of the common people. For the 
immediate future chief emphasis must be put on uniting 
and building up the Christian body.—F. HE. Johnson. 

7858. DJANG FANG. New Christian movements 
in China. Chinese Recorder. 59(9) Sep. 1928: 547— 
554.—The anti-Christian movement, the Nationalist 
movement and the evacuation of missionaries are the 
three causes which have stimulated the new Christian 
movements in China. There have been, for example, 
the movement towards the individual’s awakening to 
his own participation in organized religion, such as 
Christianity; the movement towards church con- 
sciousness in the formation of Christian fellowships; 
the movement towards group consciousness, such as the 
grouping of churches either in local councils or by 
uniting denominational churches together, or by unit- 
ing different denominational churches in one national 
body; the movement towards better national and inter- 
national understanding, such as the yearning for an 
indigenous church on the one hand and the abolition 
of ‘‘unequal treaties” on the other; and finally the move- 
ment towards religious consciousness, shown in the 
better understanding of the life of Jesus and the desire 
to apply His teachings in individual and social rela- 
tions.—F. FE. Johnson. 

7859. KEATING, JOSEPH. The Anglican crisis. 
Studies. 17(68) Dec. 1928: 547-564.—The Church of 
England, having no inner principle of cohesion and 
having a layman instead of a single God-guaranteed 
authority at its head, must always be subject to the 
chaos and anarchy of which the crisis brought on by 
the attempted revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
is only a single example. Its adherents must increasing- 
ly turn either toward Catholicism or away from all 
institutional religion. Rupert Emerson. 

7860. POTEAT, E. M. The race mind and the 
religious message. Chinese Recorder. 59(12) Dec., 
1928: 753-760.—How does the race mind affect the 
content, the method of preaching and the manner of 
acceptance of the religious message. The question as to 
whether there is such a thing as a “race psychology” is 
considered and an attempt is made to analyze compara- 
tively the psychology of the Caucasian and that of the 
Mongoloid races. The essence of the latter is humanism 
in a practical milieu while the western mind is more 
legalistic. To the Oriental mind, the simplicity and 
practicality of the Christian message are obvious and 
welcome but especially in the last 25 years the Christian 
approach from the West has been conditioned by every 
aggressive, activistic and organizing faculty of the west- 
ern mind equally in the realms of finance, matter and 
method.—F. EH. Johnson. 

_ 7861. SHEN, T. L. Christian movement in revolu- 
tionary China. Chinese Recorder. 59(8) Aug. 1928: 
475-482.—Revolution: in- China’ has «questioned the 
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fundamental value of religion, the purpose of religious 
activities and the social function of religious institu- 
tions. A contemporary latent movement against re- 
ligion continues, with scientific and intellectual back- 
ground. The major existing forces that in China ob- 
struct human progress are medieval feudalism, individ- 
ualism and materialism. The militarists who have dev- 
astated the country are exponents of fortune-seeking 
feudalism. Individualism has come from the West, while 
materialism is a world characteristic of this period. The 
church must conquer or yield to such reactionary tend- 
encies. Reasons why the church lacks vitality are 
given and emphases of a reform movement within the 
church are stated. Further, needed reforms and ad- 
justments involving the toleration clause, Christian 
education and the status of the missionary, are outlined. 
—F. E. Johnson. 

7862. STUART, J. LEIGHTON. The crisis in 
Christian higher education. Chinese Recorder. 59 (10) 
Oct. 1928: 641-646.—Recent happenings in China have 
had serious consequences for Christian Schools. Es- 
pecially the colleges and universities have been singled 
out for hostile criticism and legislative restrictions 
through anti-Christian agitations as well as attacked 
by Christians as disloyal to evangelical truth and an 
hindrance to the cause of religion. The colleges are 
being forced to clarify for themselves their policy and 
purposes. The outstanding problems have to do with 
financial support (amount, kind and quality of instruc- 
tion as related on the one hand to needs and wishes of 
students and on the other to sources of income), with 
nationalistic tendencies, affecting the type of schools 
foreigners are to be allowed to conduct on Chinese soil, 
with administrative issues pertaining to the develop- 
ment of a correlated and comprehensive program for 
Christian institutions and with difficulties of discover- 
ing ways of exciting religious influence that will in- 
terest and win appropation from the Chinese people 
of today. Causes for encouragement are: a new attitude 
on the part of Christian educators in China toward the 
problems and the emergence of a number of strong 
Chinese as presidents of Christian colleges—F. E. 
Johnson. 

7863. TSU, Y. Y. Religion in China: toward a 
greater synthesis. Chinese Recorder. 59(10) Oct. 
1928: 622-629—Not long ago China was a land of 
oriental tranquillity. Confucianism had supplied the 
norm of social and political life and there was no con- 
flict of loyalties. Contact with the culture of the West 
has disrupted this ancient peace of isolation. In respect 
to the present religious situation in China, there is 
noticeable an apparently universal neglect of religious 
institutions and edifices. This may be due to the general 
political turmoil and economic depression and with the 
return of normal and more prosperous times the temples 
may be rebuilt. This generation of Chinese is deeply 
religious and cares greatly for the life of the spirit. Be- 
sides more or less informal societies initiated by lay- 
men, there are reform movements within organized 
religious bodies. In the student class, the dominant 
interest however is not religion but science. The new 
scientific spirit marks a turning point in the intellectual 
history of the Chinese. But this naturalistic view in- 
evitably comes into conflict with the religious view of 
life and nature. Whether a more spiritual conception of 
life will in time come to soften the materialistic note of 
contemporary Chinese thinking remains to be seen. 
Whether the old religions remain or not does not affect 
ue success or failure of Christian missions —F. E 

ohnson. 
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THE COURTS AND LEGISLATION 
(See also Entries 6782, 7602, 7606, 7876, 7896-98) 


7864. GLUECK, SHELDON and ELEANOR T. 
Predictability in the administration of criminal justice. 
Harvard Law Rev, 42(3) Jan. 1929: 297-329.—In an 
effort to secure a reliable audit of the work of penal 
institutions, an investigation was begun in 1925, 
covering 510 former inmates of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory, whose terms of parole expired during 
1921 and 1922. These were checked to be sure they 
were sample years. The years were selected in order to 
secure a uniform five-year, post-parole period for every 
case. Nine-tenths of the cases were located. The facts 
were secured from institutional records, supplemented 
by correspondence and by interviews with more than 
two-fifths of the cases, and covered pre-reformatory, 
reformatory, parole and post-parole behavior. Some 
50 factors were included, covering the family, occupa- 
tions, economic conditions, leisure-time habits, mental 
condition, as well as criminal actions. The correlation 
between each factor and post-parole behavior was work- 
ed out and those factors selected which were found to be 
most significant. Using these selected factors four 
prognostic tables were constructed. Using these tables, 
one can score an individual in terms of the factors and 
thus ascertain his chances of success or failure at any 
stage of treatment. These tables are not urged as final 
for immediate adoption but illustrate a sound idea and 
method which are more reliable than the traditional 
practice of using the type and the seriousness of the 
offense as guides to treatment. The latter are found 
to be almost “‘wholly irrelevant as to whether or not 
a criminal will thereafter ultimately be a success, 
partial failure, or total failure.’’— Walter B. Bodenhafer. 

7865. MARSH-SMITH, R. N. The detection of 
burglary in India. Police Jour. (London.) 2 (1) Jan. 1929: 
78-90.—The Gayer system of crime detection in India 
by which the burglar can be ascertained through his 
modus operandi requires considerable modification and 
needs to be supplemented by another proposition. The 
modus operandi is not necessarily a fixed habit on the 
part of the burglar; it is only a tendency, not an in- 
fallible guide. Another guide, however, whichis a com- 
plement to this, is the degree of knowledge of the vic- 
tim possessed by the burglar. Often this is of a negative 
nature, but nevertheless it restricts the field of possible 
responsibility for the offence. The “burglar by his 
very acts leaves behind him some trace of the degree of 
knowledge which he possesses of the circumstances of 
his victim.’’ Cases from the experience of the writer are 
cited to illustrate his points—Agnes Thornton. 

7866. MEYER, CHARLOTTE.  Literaturnach- 
weise zur Frage der sozialen Gerichtshilfe. [Bibliog- 
raphy of social service in the courts.] Zeitschr. f. d. 
gesamte Strafrechtswissench. 50 (2) 1929: 256-265.—159 
titles from German language sources, covering the last 
ten years.— Thorsten Sellin. 

7867. SPERL. Neuerungen im Ehe-Streitver- 
fahren. [Innovations in procedure for domestic rela- 
tions suits.] Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung. 33 (16-17) 
Sep. 1, 1928: 1125-1131.—Miriam E. Oatman. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


7868. GOICOECHEA, ANTONIO. El libro es- 
pafiol y sus problemas. [The Spanish book and its 
problems.] Bibliografia. 7(1-2) Jan.—Feb. 1929: 1-6, 
13-17.—The unfavorable economic status of the liter- 
ary profession in comparison with business constitutes 
a grave problem. In Spain the ills of the book involve: 
(1) the problem of domestic consumption, and (2) that 
of exportation. The illiteracy of 27.6% of the popula- 
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tion affects the first problem. But the true enemy of the 
book is the passive resistance of the uncultured class, 
strengthened by the restlessness and complexity of 
modern life and excessive devotion to sports. Reading, 
if not decreasing, is not increasing as it should. The 
problem of exportation refers especially to Spanish 
America. Here the enemies are: the black legend, 
latinism and unfair competition. Most important is 
the first referring to the secular anti-Spanish feeling 
of the American republics. Latinism, fellowship in the 
community of Latin nations, also weakens the feeling of 
relationship with Spain. Unfair competition is the con- 
trolling of what should be the Spanish market by books 
printed in other countries, e.g. Garnier, Paris, and Apple- 
ton, New York.—C. K. Jones. 

7869. KANTOR, J. R. Language as behavior and 
as symbolism. Jour. Philos. 26(6) Mar. 14, 1929: 
150—159.—Living language does not consist of symbols, 
although, like any other object, it may be symbolized. 
Printed and written language is symbolical. Living 
language is adjustment behavior and our response to 
it is response to things or stimuli and not to symbols. 
The symbolization of language eliminates the cir- 
cumstances of the adjustment of the reaction and it 
excludes speaking to one’s self. One may speak sym- 
bolically, but the symbol is only an object like any other 
object to which people may respond, it is not language. 
Neither is the response to language symbolical. When 
words are symbols, as in the case of hieroglyphics or an 
unfamiliar language, they stand for something else and 
our response to them is not to language but to objects 
like non-linguistic objects.—L. L. Bernard. 

7870. LACAZE-DUTHIERS, J. de. Un précurseur: 
La philosophie esthétique de Fr. Roussel-Despierres. 
[Fr. Roussel-Despierres’ philosophy of esthetics.] 
Wouuale Rev. 98(4) Dec. 15, 1928: 284-298.— H. R. 

osea. 

7871. MARIATEGUI, JOSE CARLOS. Esquema 
de una explicacién de Chaplin. [Outline of an explana- 
tion of Chaplin.) Amauta. 3(18) Oct. 1928: 66—-71.— 
Chaplin’s Gold Rush is the most characteristic story of 
the time, as indicative as the work of Wells or Shaw. 
In it he meets all the tests applied to Dumas. It is the 
epic of capitalistic bohemia. As a satire upon gold it 
exploits a theme gradually penetrating the subconscious- 
ness of the world. Its philosophy is the antithesis of 
the bourgeoisie. In the Clown he develops this theme 
further. The English clown (unlike the Latin) is the 
proletarian philosopher. Shaw is an English clown who 
writes. The bohemian circus has flourished at a time 
when the bourgeois theatre has been driven to the 
wall by the movie, and Chaplin is the embodiment of 
both the circus and the movie. America imported him 
along with other English possessions when financial 
supremacy passed to the Yankis, but the Yankis have 
never loved him or understood him. He is the spokes- 
man of the philosophy of revolt against the bourgeoisie, 
but he speaks as an artist rather than as a reformer.— 
L. L. Bernard. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION 


(See also Entries 6715, 6889, 7788) 


7872. AMORETTI, GIOVANNI VITTORIO. As- 
petti e problemi della Germania d’oggi. [Aspects and 
problems of Germany today.] Gior. di Pol. e Lett. 4 (10) 
Oct. 1928: 977-987.—Politically, the post-war period 
in Germany is marked by the triumph of the parlia- 
mentary system. For the German, however, the vote 
is still a duty rather than a right. Economically, in the 
commercial and industrial life of the cities, ‘‘American- 
ism” is the predominating influence. In philosophy and 
religion, coincident with the weakening of positivism 
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there is a Catholic revival. The German youth move- 
ment is characterized by an actual return to nature and 
the simpler life. A certain satiety with the. naturalism 
and realism of pre-war art and literature is indicated 
by movements toward fantasy, impressionism, and in- 
deed to a form which might be called neo-classic.—M. 
Daugherty. am 

7873. LATORRE, ROBERTO. Los nuevos indios 
de América. [The New American Indians.] Amauta. 
3(18) Oct. 1928: 55-59.—There is in America a crea- 
tive ideal for a new culture, but it is not the product 
of the Indians of the pure type existing before the con- 
quest, as has so often been asserted. The purebreeds 
have accomplished nothing and are intellectually and 
morally as dead as they were at the time of the conquest. 
It is mere fancy to suppose that because by some means 
or other they had developed a high civilization before 
the conquest they will now in some miraculous way lead 
us out of the present social conflicts to the realization 
of our desires for a better civilization. This task is 
destined to be performed by the mixed descendants 
of the Indians and Spanish, who have produced every 
great leader of the continent since the conquest and 
who are today represented by such men as Ricardo 
Rojas and José Vasconcelos.— L. L. Bernard. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL 
PATHOLOGY 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


(See also Entries 7600, 7606, 7711, 7831, 7864, 
7865) 


7874. EBAUGH, FRANKLIN G. Medical aspects 
of the crime situation. Colorado Medicine. 26(2) Feb. 
1929: 47-55.—Psychiatrists, popular notions to the 
contrary, seek exactly the same objectives as 
groups interested in the solution of the crime problem, 
protection of the community, prevention of crime, 
rehabilitation of the criminal. As a maladjusted in- 
dividual the criminal falls within the focus of psy- 
chiatry which, considering the prisoner’s mental status, 
often takes a more drastic position than the law, as 
when it recommends the permanent incarceration of 
dangerous recidivists. All juvenile courts and penal 
institutions should have psychiatric clinics. The cost 
of incarceration is small compared with the results 
achieved. There is an extended discussion of the psy- 
chiatric lessons to be inferred from the Edward Hick- 
man case based roughly upon Miriam Van Water’s re- 
port in the Survey. Among the more important are 
the following: (1) Hickman’s family history shows 
clearly that he never should have been born; (2) he 
showed symptoms of mental and emotional tension in 
his school career that should have been followed up; 
(3).if the juvenile court had had the services of a com- 
petent psychiatrist he might have been segregated or 
supervised for life. ‘‘The early signs of psychosis were, 
in his case, definite.’”’ The court, chafing under terror- 
ized public opinion crystallized by the press, refused to 
submit the case to a committee of psychiatrists ap- 
pointed by the American Psychiatric Association. 
“Why do courts insist on having the ridiculous battle 
of so-called experts... .” ‘To have a jury pass upon 
the question of insanity at any time is an unintelligent, 
unscientific, unjustifiable, expensive and dangerous 
procedure.” A community cannot think of crime pre- 
vention when terrorized and prejudiced. Abhorrence 
cannot be focused upon the causes of crime rather than 
on the criminal. A considerable mass of evidence from 
informed quarters is adduced to show that under the 
New York Baumes Law crime is being reduced. Nine 
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specific recommendations are made for improvement 
in medico-legal procedure along psychiatric lines. 
(Bibliography. Author: Director Colorado Psychopathic 
Hospital.)— Norman Himes. 

7875. PEACOCK, F. Witchcraft and its effect on 
crime in East Africa. Police Jour. (London) 2(1) Jan. 
1929: 121-131.—The witch doctor’s power is enormous 
and his pseudo-hypnotic influence rouses natives to 
actions quite unreasonable, resulting in death, stock 
theft, suicide and crimes with which no police officer 
can ever deal successfully unless he has made himself 
fully cognizant of witchcraft and its adherents. The 
witch doctor likes to establish himself in a district 
suffering from drought, cattle disease, or excessive in- 
fant mortality, which he ascribes to supernatural causes. 
By suggestion he implicates someone in the community 
as responsible for the spell and the natives work up en- 
thusiasm to the point of killing the alleged cause of 
their troubles. Further incentive to crime is furnished 
by witch doctors in the form of charms given to stock 
thieves making them invisible and immune from harm. 
These thieves do not appear nervous when caught until 
the charm is taken away. The witch doctor is also 
able to put curses on the natives very effectively, for 
they frequently culminate in suicides and murders.—G. 
H. Berry. 

7876. ROSS, RODERICK. Intemperance and 
crime in Scotland. Police Jour. (London). 2(1) Jan. 
1929: 109-120.—Arrests for drunkenness in Scotland 
have been reduced in recent years. The discrepancy 
between number of arrests and of intoxicated persons 
is illustrated by an observation made in an English 
city 50 years ago. On a given Saturday evening, while 
29 persons were arrested by the police, by actual count 
14,165 persons were seen to come out of 35 public 
houses, of whom 798 were drunk. More than 50% 
of all crimes known to the police are crimes against 
property without violence, with which admittedly 
drunkenness has little or no connection. Graphs based 
on the criminal statistics returns compiled by the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland, for the period 1910-1925, 
indicate the number of persons charged with (a) 
crimes against persons, (b) crimes against property and 
(c) rise and fall of figures for drunkenness. As far as 
statistics go, there does not appear to be any general 
harmony between (a) and (c) nor between (b) and (c) 
—G. H. Berry. 


DISEASE AND SANITARY PROBLEMS 
(See also Entries 6908, 7514, 7518, 7825) 


7877. DOYCHERT, ERNESTINE. The under- 
privileged child. Medical Standard. 52(1) Jan. 1929: 
15-18.—This paper is concerned mainly with discussing 
the physical deformities which most frequently char- 
acterize the under-privileged child: (1) tuberculosis 
of bones and joints, (2) rickets, (3) infantile paralysis, 
(4) spastic paralysis, (5) congenital dislocation of the 
hip, (6) the “racial poisons” e.g., alcohol, lead, narco- 
tics, syphilis. Methods of treatment are outlined. 
While orthopedic surgical work has lately worked 
wonders, there is a great need of preventive work in 
this field. ‘With the possible exception of spastic 
paralysis, there is no one of the causes of crippling 
which have been enumerated which—if detected early 
enough—cannot be largely alleviated or wholly pre- 
vented. Especially is this true of bone tuberculosis 
and rachitis, and the deformities following accidents 
of anterior poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis)... .” 
Estimates of the number of crippled children under 14 
< the U. S. ue from meee to 250,000 but if we have 
yhe same incidence as Germany it is probabl 
130,000.— Norman Himes. 7 P cer pasa) 
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7878. FORSDIKE, SIDNEY. Diagnosis and treat- 
ment of sterility in women. Brit. Medic. Jour. 3536 
Oct. 13, 1928: 648-652.—Sterility is due to (1) con- 
genital, (2) acquired and (8) functional causes. From 
the clinician’s point of view there are two groups of 
cases (A) those having gross lesions, (B) those without. 
In this paper treatment is limited to (B). The con- 
ditions essential to fertility are discussed.— Norman 
Himes. 

7879. GILES, ARTHUR E. The diagnosis and 

treatment of sterility. Brit. Medic. Jour. 3536 Oct. 
13, 1928: 647-648.— Norman Himes. 
_ 7880. GOLDBERG, BENJAMIN. Tuberculosis 
in racial types with special reference to Mexicans. 
Amer. Jour. Pub. Health. 19 (3) Mar. 1929: 274-286.— 
There is a lack of sufficient interest among our political 
and social leaders in the race problem as it affects 
health: The Mexican immigrant furnishes a definite 
problem because he will not suffer or die alone as the 
Indian but will increase dissemination of infection 
in the community in which he was infected. The 
immigration laws do not restrict the Mexicans as 
they do some of the older comparatively immune 
European peoples. All peoples of all races seeking 
admission to the United States should be subjected to 
thorough physical examinations, and in those races 
that are susceptible to special diseases, as in the 
Mexican to tuberculosis, special attention should be 
given to that particular disease. All the cities through- 
out the United States are face to face with a special 
menace, and this special menace demands special 
measures.—£. R. Hayhurst. 

7881. GOLDBERGER, JOSEPH, et al. A study 
of endemic pellagra in some cotton-mill villages of 
South Carolina. U. S. Treasury Dept., Hygienic 
Laboratory Bull. #153. Jan. 1929: pp. 85.—A study 
was made of the incidence of endemic pellagra in as 
many as 24 villages at various periods from 1916 to 
1921 in South Carolina, and especially during the year 
1917. In this year, in an aggregate population of 22,653 
individuals, 1,417 cases of pellagra, or 50.6 per 1,000 
were observed. The fatality rate, contrary to previous 
reports, appeared not to exceed 3%. The disease was 
much more prevalent than physicians of the localities 
experienced in their practices. Only the white race, 
and this, native-born American stock, was included 
in these studies, and virtually all represented the 
households of mill-operatives. Only those with the 
distinctive symmetrical eruptions showing sharp 
margination, pigmentation and keratosis, etc., were 
included as pellagrics. Diet bereft of fresh meats, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, and milk appears to initiate the 
disease in about 30 days, while the restoration of these 
to the diet usually follows with definite improvement 
in about 10 days. The disease seems associated with 
limiting the diet to cereal foods, chiefly flour and corn- 
meal, salt pork and lard substitutes, and sugar. Chil- 
dren between 2 and 15 years of age are the ones chiefly 
affected. The single woman is relatively exempt, 
probably because, being a wage-earner, her economic 
status enables her to enjoy a more liberal diet. The 
‘disease is markedly seasonal, viz., from April to July, 
corresponding to the period of meager diet. Annual 
observations show it inversely related to the wage 
income. Study failed to disclose any consistent relation 
to sanitary conditions. (Graphs, tables and bibliog- 
raphy accompany.)—#. R. Hayhurst. 

7882. LUCIA, ESCHSCHOLTZIA I. A study of 
diphtheria mortality. Univ. California, Publ. in Pub. 
Health. 1(3) 1929: 247-279.—Decline in the number 
of deaths due to diphtheria began to be noticed even 
before von Behring discovered anti-toxin (in the early 
90’s). This trend, however, has slackened during the 
last decade, especially in the age group 5-9 years and 
older. In a year of low incidence deaths among all age 
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groups are usually more pronounced under urban con- 
ditions where overcrowding increases contacts. But 
under epidemic conditions, as in the year 1921, the 
high mortality shifts to the rural communities where are 
reservoirs of susceptible individuals. Also better social 
and economic conditions tend to protect children of the 
0—4 age group and thus build up a large group of sus- 
ceptibles for the latter age groups who suffer high 
fatalities, especially during epidemics. Thus there is a 
rise in the death rates from diphtheria of those in the 
5-9 age group where 16% of all deaths are due to this 
disease, and as compared to the 0—4 age group where 
but 3% of all deaths are due to diphtheria, although 
the total number of deaths from diphtheria is larger 
in the younger age group. This is true throughout the 
U.S. Therefore immunization should be continued to 
be stressed in the school age group 5-9 as well as in the 
0-4 group. (Statistics were compiled from the Death 
Registration area of the U. S. for 26 states having 
reports for 1916—21.)—Emery R. Hayhurst. 

7883. MILLS, JOHN H. Seasonal and age dis- 
tribution of deaths from typhoid fever in New York, 


Chicago, and Providence, R. I. Jour. Preventive 
Medicine. 3(1) Jan. 1929: 37-41.— Norman Himes. 
7884. NEVEU, RAYMOND. Fiévre typhoide et 


mortalité. [Typhoid fever and mortality.] Ann. 
d’ Hygiene, Pub., Indus., et Soc.(9) Sep. 1928: 570— 
573.— H. R. Hosea. 

7885. NICEFORO, ALFREDO. Le sstatistiche 
della mortalita per tubercolosi. [The statistics of 
tuberculosis mortality.] Ministero dell’Interno, Dire- 
ztone generale della Sanita Pub. (Italy). 71928: pp. 144. 
—Tuberculosis mortality statistics have been improving 
in recent decades. This has been brought about by 
improved method of registration; by the increased 
intervention of the physician; by more exact differentia- 
tion between pulmonary and respiratory tuberculosis 
and bronchitis—official records of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis showing particular improvement. In addition, 
tuberculosis mortality statistics have improved by the 
continuous extension of registration areas; by the 
introduction on the part of some countries of the 
“anonymous” report; by the transformation of nosologi- 
cal methodology; and by the so-called ‘‘multiple case’’ 
reports. Moreover, the number of variables recorded 
has gradually increased, thus affording an opportunity 
for more exact and profound study; while official 
bureaus have given to the press more and exact mono- 
graphs dealing with tuberculosis mortality statistics. 
An official bureau here and one there has employed finer 
and more delicate methods. of elaboration; has pro- 
duced a standardization which has eliminated the dis- 
turbing influences of sex, age, residence, etc. In all this 
improvement of methods of gathering and applying 
statistics, private students have perhaps made the 
greater contribution, especially in biometrics; a variety 
of detailed studies has been made by private individuals 
increasingly bringing out variables. Private founda- 
tions, hospitals, insurance companies, municipal offices 
have also contributed. The “laws” or uniformities 
concerning tuberculosis mortality statistics which 
emphasize sex, age, civil status, climate, density, and 
urban conditions have only been touched upon. Only 
one of these uniformities has been considered: What 
is the movement of mortality from tuberculosis across 
time? It has been shown that tuberculosis mortality 
has decreased in:many countries, especially from 1900 
on; a decrease which, though interrupted by the increase 
of war-time, has continued; a decrease here in the 
pulmonary forms and there in the non-pulmonary, but 
everywhere quite constant. This decrease appears 
among all age groups; for pulmonary tuberculosis it is 
shown that the typical or more frequent, or the more 
probable, age of death from this disease tends to move, 
especially in the case of males, from an earlier age to a 
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adult one. The two principal theories which attempt 
to explain the mechanism of the movement of death 
from tuberculosis have been examined by various 
students. Hereditary immunity on the one hand and 
environmental improvement on the other have been 
advanced as explanations. It goes without saying that 
the correlation between these two factors is too great 
to be ignored. This monograph, itself a condensation of 
a four-volume work by various authors, makes use of 
the findings of 66 authorities of various countries and 
gives the results of statistical data published by 37 
different governments.—Constantine Panunzio. 

7886. PATTERSON, HAROLD A. Some labora- 
tory findings in epilepsy. Psychiatric Quart. 3(1) Jan. 
1929: 82-85.— Norman Himes. 

7887. SELLERS, THOMAS B., and SAUNDERS, 
JOHN T. The cause, prevention and treatment of 
puerperal infection. New Orleans Medic. & Surgical 
Jour. 81(9) Mar. 1929: 619-622.— Norman Himes. 

7888. STOLZ, JAN. Bytova péée v ciziné a u 
nas. [Housing welfare abroad and at home.] Nase 
Doba. 36 Nov. 1928: 93-99.; Dec. 1928: 149-153.; 
Jan. 1929: 214-218.—A review of the housing problem 
in the principal countries of Europe as well as in the 

S.; a critical analysis of the ways and means in 
their application to the problem in Czechoslovakia.— 
George Waskovitz. 

7889. TAKANO, ROKURO. Leprosy in Japan. 
World’s Health. 10(1) Jan—Mar. 1929: 59-67.—In 
Japan, leprosy has never assumed the proportions of 
a national disaster, and since 1907, when the law con- 
cerning leprosy was voted and preventive treatment 
introduced, the number of cases has declined. In 
1925 there was a total of 15,351 lepers. This was a 
decrease of 910 as compared with the figures of 1919. 
The decline seems to be due to two factors: improve- 
ment in general hygiene and the provision for preven- 
tive treatment. Leprosy is a disease of very long 
duration: several decades must elapse before it will 
be possible to determine the real effects of preventive 
treatment, and many years must pass before the disease 
can be stamped out. Japan has five sanitoria for lepers 
but they accommodate only 2,037 patients. Conse- 
quently the majority of thelepers remain in their homes. 
The majority of lepers are destitute and even those 
in relatively comfortable circumstances cannot afford 
the treatment required for a disease of such long dura- 
tion. The medical supervision of lepers in their homes 
leaves much to be desired.— E. B. Reuter. 

7890. UNSIGNED. Die Wohnverhidltnisse in 
den deutschen Stadten. [The housing situation in 
German cities.] Wirisch. wu. Stat. 8(23) Dec. 1, 1928: 
866-876.— H. R. Hosea. 

7891. WALKER, KENNETH. 
treatment of sterility in the male. Brit. Medic. Jour. 
3536 Oct. 138, 1928: 652-655.—This paper, which 
includes a discussion of 57 cases of male sterility, 
deals mainly with theories of sterility still unproved. 
In the male, sterility is more frequently the result of 
acquired conditions than of congenital abnormalities. 
In the latter cases venereal disease plays the chief part. 
Probably gonorrhea alone accounts for 50-70% of the 
cases of male sterility. In 57 cases consulting the author 
the husbands in only 25 could be considered absolutely 
normal. Of the 32 that were deficient 18 were absolutely 
sterile, 6 showed marked impairment of fertility and 8 
minor impairment. The causes in these cases are 
analyzed. The roles of alcohol, general or localinfections, 
endocrine disturbances, heat, diet, and local conditions 
are discussed. Gynaecologists have much to learn from 
veterinary surgeons about artificial insemination. 
Failure all too frequently results from a neglect of the 
preliminary stimulation of the accessory sexual glands. 
In the study of sterility we have searched too much 
for displacements of the womb and for abnormalities 
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of the cervix und neglected physiological aspects 
especially the influence of glandular secretions.— 
Norman Himes. . 


MENTAL DISEASE 
(See also Entry 7789) 


7892. COIRAULT and NOUCA. Utilisation social 
de quelques arriérées psychiques. [Social utilization of 
some retarded girls. Bull. de l’ Inst. Général Psychol. 
28 (4-6) 1929: 155-166.—A study of 44 girls started in 
1916 and followed up to 1922. Conclusions: (1) If 
the retardation of a pupil is over three years, her 
possibilities of social adaptation are very limited; (2) 
“sbnormality of character” is a greater handicap than 
intellectual retardation.—Giovanni Schiavo. 


7893. CULPIN, MILLAIS. Nervous disease and 
its significance in industry. Medic. Standard. 52 (1) 
Jan. 1929: 9-14——Work upon this subject is only 
beginning and easy explanations and solutions are 
dangerous. One generalization, however, seems tenable: 
“rigidity of conditions of employment appears to 
favor the outbreak of nervous disability. . . . if difficulty 
of adaptation is the key to nervous illness... the 
supposition is to some extent justified by our findings.” 
McArthur found that ‘‘a close scrutiny of the incidence 
of neurasthenia, nervous breakdown, nervous depres- 
sion and nervous exhaustion will reveal that these 
complaints are associated with fatigue, anxiety, monot- 
ony, incompatible work, insufficient rest, and perhaps 
with unduly severe or unsympathetic supervision.” 
The extent of such cases is unknown but it is certain 
that the cost to industry in interrupted effort and 
compensation is very considerable. These vague 
illnesses include anemia, gastric neurasthenia, nerves 
and general debility. They are not characteristic of 
shops where hygienic conditions are bad or where work 
is strenuous. The author discusses the nature of nervous 
illness, details several cases, outlines the tempera- 
mental qualities affecting efficiency and suggests 
methods of handling such patients. Nervousness is, 
to a large extent, a liability to experience fear in a 
situation that should not arouse it. The author details 
its symptoms. Sources of infection should be removed. 
Emotions affect glands more than glands do emotions. 
Hard work and overtime alone never cause nervous 
breakdown. Monotony is another scapegoat; but it 
should refer not simply to repetitive work, but to 
repetitive work that is distasteful. Likewise with 
noise: the emotionally stable person adjusts to it. 
There is no evidence that occupations involving over- 
work, monotony, and noise, show a higher nervous sick- 
rate than others, and there is some evidence to the 
contrary. “TI regard nervous states as having their 
origin in those early years of life in which our character 
traits and emotional modes of reaction are determined. 
If they mature as illness it is because of some difficulty 
in emotional adjustment to the demands of life.’’ 
“Nervous symptoms need not mean industrial dis- 
ability.” Incidence: clerical workers showed a high 
incidence; laundry workers a low one. Ninety per 
cent. of the latter declared they would not change their 
jobs if they had a chance. “‘I find that I pass as free 
from symptoms less than 50% of my subjects, about 
25% have one or two minor symptoms, another 25% 
have symptoms that interfere with happiness or 
efficiency, and from 5 to 10% are seriously in need of 
treatment.”’ A mild degree of nervousness in industrial 
leaders, if accompanied by insight, may actually be an 
advantage in handling people. A dilemma faces us in 
treatment: compensation may ~prolong the malad- 
Justment. Evidence of this in the case of miner’s 
nystagmus is adduced. (The author is lecturer in 
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Psychoneurosis at the London Hospital.)— Norman 
ames. 

_ 7894. MACKLIN, MADGE THURLOW. Mongo- 
lian imbecility. Hugenics. 2(3) Mar. 1929: 25-27.— 
A host of theories regarding the possible causes of 
mongolian imbecility have been advanced, ranging 
from. immaturity to senility in the mother, and from 
syphilis to shell-shock in the father. But recent research 
seems to indicate that this mysterious disease is in- 
herited. Forty-one cases of mongols born with normal 
twins discredit all causes based on environment, and 
further the theory of inheritance. However, it isa com- 
plex case of heredity involving a complicated grouping 
of recessive factors. The disease is due to a combination 
in the germ cells of factors part of which are present in 
one parent and the other part in the second parent. 
When these meet they produce mongolian imbecility. 
The disease appears to be due to the simultaneous 
appearance in the germ cells of at least five recessive 
factors.—R. EH. Baber. 

7895. RADO, SANDOR. The problem of melan- 
cholia. Internat. Jour. Psycho-Analysis. 9(4) Oct. 
1928: 420-488.— H. R. Hosea. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CASE WORK WITH INDIVIDUALS 
AND FAMILIES 


(See also Entry 7866) 


7896. HERTZ, WILHELM. Gerichtshilfe fiir 
Erwachsene. [Social service for adults in the courts.] 
Zeitschr. f. d. gesamte Strafrechtswissensch. 50 (2) 1929: 
230—235.—Thorsten Sellin. 

7897. MEYER, CHARLOTTE. Aus der Praxis 
der sozialen Gerichtshilfe. [Some experiences of social 
service in the courts. Zeitschr. f. d. gesamte Straf- 
rechtswissensch. 50(2) 1929: 248-257.—The author, 
a social worker connected with the ‘‘Bureau of Social 
Service in the Courts’”’ of the Provincial Welfare and 
Juvenile Department in Berlin, gives five case histories 
to illustrate the different types of situations in which 
the court by its aid has been placed in a better position 
to administer justice.— Thorsten Sellin. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


(See also Entries 7866, 7921) 


7898. GENTZ, WERNER. Aufgaben und Aufbau 
der Gerichtshilfe. |Problems and organization of 
social service in the courts.] Zeitschr. f. d. gesamte 
Strafrechtswissensch. 50(2) 1929: 235-247.—In the or- 
ganization of the social service in the courts, designed to 
throw light on the defendant’s background and his 
personality, the established family welfare organiza- 
tions with their trained social workers should be 
utilized when possible to avoid duplication of expenses 
and efforts. In Frankfurt a. M. it was found that of 
the cases handled by the ‘‘Gerichtshilfe’’ the City 
Welfare Bureau had been in contact with 65% for 
periods of varying length.— Thorsten Sellin. 

7899. WRIGHT, HENRY. Planning a town for 
wholesome living. Playground. Mar. 1929: 682-684.— 
An account of city planning in Sunnyside in Long Island 
City. Adequate playground space was secured by 
building the houses but two rooms’ depth which left 
space for wide internal block playgrounds. The author 
is consulting architect of a City Housing Corporation, 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


7 894-7908 


of New York. 
Berry. 


INSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR 
SPECIAL GROUPS 


(See also Entries 7842, 7864, 7919) 


7900. UNSIGNED. 84th Annual report, Prison 
Association of New York. Legislative Doc. #58. 1929: 
pp. 120.— H. R. Hosea. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


(See also Entries 6707, 7791, 7839, 
7840, 7874, 7893) 


7901. ANDERSON, META L. Essential char- 
acteristics of the type of education best adapted to 
the needs of the mental defective. Training School 
Bull. 25 (7) Nov. 1928: 97-107.—The author describes 
her experiences in a Special School of Newark. With 
reference to the key situations in life a curriculum has 
been developed which comes under the following 
headings: academic subjects, activities, industrial 
values, social habits and personal habits—P. J. W. 
Pigors. j 

7902. GARDNER, W. E. A decade of transition 
in American psychiatry. Southern Medic. Jour. 22 (1) 
Jan. 1929: 31-35.— Norman Himes. 

7903. GLOVER, EDWARD. The technique of 
psycho-analysis. Internat. Jour. Psycho-Analysis, 
Suppl. #3. 1928: pp. 141.— H. R. Hosea. 

7904. HINSIE, LELAND, E. The treatment of 
schizophrenia: a survey of the literature. Psychiatric 
Quart. 3(1) Jan. 1929: 5-39.— Norman Himes. 

7905. MANSFIELD, HELEN L. A case of congeni- 
tal auditory asphasia complicated by amentia. Train- 
ing School Bull. 25(9) Jan. 1929: 129-134.—Case of 
a boy 12:3 years of age with very unsatisfactory 
family background. Treatment recommended: training 
along manual and industrial lines with emphasis on 
demonstration. Institutional care-—P. Pigors. 

7906. MELCHER, RUTH T. Mental deficiencies 
resulting from birth injuries. Training School Bull. 
26(1) Mar. 1929: 8-11.—The study of 14 children was 
complicated by the great number of variables which 
are present in such cases. The author found a tendency 
towards spurts of development rather than steady 
mental growth. Also mental development is extended 
past the usual early adolescent limit of the majority of 
defectives.—P. Pigors. 

7907. PRINZHORN, HANS. La crise de la 
psychanalyse. [The crisis in psychoanalysis.] Rev. 
Psychol. Concrete. 1(1) Feb. 1929: 185-154.—H. R. 
Hosea. 

7908. RANK, OTTO. Beyond psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanalytic Rev. 16 (1) Jan. 1929: 1-11.—Psychoan- 
alysis at first stressed the emotional life from a 
purely materialistic (biological) point of view, and had 
attempted to reduce everything to the individual’s 
past. But it has come to acknowledge an ethical 
principle equally as strong as the biological. The 
analytic situation teaches us to understand the emotion 
of love and the ethical: ego-psychology and ‘“‘thou- 
psychology” and has given a new approach to the 
theory of cognition. There is need for a “meta-psy- 
choanalysis’’ in which the facts have a symbolic value: 
a new psychology evaluating the material only for 
its psychical significance. All disturbances, problems 
and conflicts produced from sexuality as the biological 
or ego-expansion, and love as the emotional or psychical 
ego-expansion, are the problems of psychoanalysis. 
The aim of psychotherapy is to reunite the individual, 
separated chiefly by anxiety and bound to fellow 
human beings only by guilt, with humanity and the 


(Illustrated by diagrams.)—Alice L. 
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world biologically, as well as socially, through the 
positive love emotion.—Conrad Taeuber. 

7909. UNSIGNED. Suggested survey schedule. 
Mental and functional nervous diseases. Amer. Jour. 
Pub. Health. 19 (3) Mar. 1929: Suppl. 1-8.—The sug- 
gested schedule would include a statistical analysis of 
mental disease and mental defect. A clinical parole 
service could be maintained by health departments, 
other official agencies, and voluntary agencies. The 
outpatient clinic facilities would include psychiatric or 
neurological departments of general hospitals, psycho- 
pathic hospitals, and public hospitals for mental 
disease. A psychiatric service could be maintained 
by public schools, juvenile court, adult criminal courts, 
pre-school and child guidance clinics, and charitable 
agencies. Special classes could be instituted in public 
schools for mentally retarded or defective children. 
The official health department clinics would also aid 
in this survey —H. R. Hayhurst. 

7910. YOUNG, W.W. Mental prophylaxis. Virginia 
Medic. Monthly. 55 (11) Feb. 1929: 800-802.— Norman 
Himes. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


(See also Entries 7720, 7801, 7819, 
7822, 7835, 7887, 7889) 


7911. CAMERON, BANTING. The story of in- 
sulin. Brit. Medic. Jour. 3540 Nov. 10, 1928: 852- 
853.—Report of the author’s Cameron Prize lecture 
delivered at the University of Edinburgh on the 
experiments leading up to a notable discovery.— Nor- 
man Himes. 

7912. EHRLER. Nouvelles cliniques construites 
4 Fribourg-en-Brisgau. Une enterprise collective de 
état et de la ville. [New clinics in Fribourg-en- 
Brisgau. A cooperative enterprise of state and city.] 
Ann. de Vl’EHcon. Collective. 20(230-234) Sep.—Dec. 
1928: 290-294.— H. R. Hosea. 

7913. GRAVES, STUART. Relation of medical 
education to the public. Southern Medic. Jour. 22 (1) 
Jan. 1929: 27-30.— Norman Himes. 

7914. HALLOWES, RUTH M. Tradition in 
English nursing. Canad. Nurse. 24(8) Aug. 1928: 
420-425.— Norman Himes. 

7915. JACOBSEN, LEONARD H. Early syphilis: 
Its diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. Urologic 
& Cutaneous Rev. 33(2) Feb. 1929: 73-75.— Norman 
Himes. 

7916. LEVADITI, C. Bismuth and metals in 
general in the treatment of syphilis. Proc. Staff 
Meet. Mayo Clinic. 3(49) Dec. 12, 1928: 357-359.— 
Norman Himes. 

7917. M., N. Medical training for natives in 
South Africa. South African Outlook. 59(693) Feb. 
1929: 26-28.— Norman Himes. 

7918. MARINESCO, G., MANICATIDE, M. and 
STATE-DRAGANESCO. Etude clinicothérapeutique 
et anatomo-pathologique sur l’épidémie de paralyse 
infantile que a sévi en Roumanie pendant l’année 
1927. [Therapeutic and pathological clinics during 
the infantile paralysis epidemic of 1927 in Roumania.] 
Ann. Inst. Pasteur. 43 (2) Feb. 1929: 223-278.— H 
R. Hosea. 

7919. MASTERSON, WILLIAM E. Health edu- 
cation for the moron boy. Training School Bull. 
25 (10) Feb. 1929: 145-149.— Norman Himes. 

7920. PAAL, H. Die Wandlungen der 4drztlichen 
Berufstatigkeit durch die soziale Gesetzgebung und 
die kommunale Fiirsorge. [Changes in medical prac- 
tice as a result of social legislation and community 
welfare work.] Berufsgenossenschaft. 44 (1) Jan. 1, 1929: 
5-10.—The payment of benefits to insured persons 
and of the cost of medical treatment are no longer 


considered the chief objects of social insurance. Pre- 
ventive treatment now ranks first among the purposes 
of sickness insurance, and the loss of productive 
efficiency owing to disabilities resulting from accidents 
may be greatly minimized by proper treatment. Some 
of the accident insurance associations in Germany have 
already instituted efficient systems of examination of 
insured working people. Similar systems could profit- 
ably be adopted by the institutions for sickness and 
invalidity insurance. The examinations should be made 
under permanent collaboration of expert medical 
officials, particularly members of the hospital staff 
and municipal medical officials. Examination stations 
should be established in connection with at least one 
hospital in every district — H. Fehlinger. ; 

7921. ROTT, F. Social work and public health in 
Germany. Hospital Soc. Service. Feb. 1929: 122-155. 
—This paper was read before the International Con- 
ference of Social Work Paris, France, July 1928. It 
“describes the system of social service in behalf of 
public health throughout Germany,.. . indicates its 
connection with economic welfare work and _ its 
position in the general scheme of national welfare 
work’’; and “describes the interplay of health work, 
prevention care and economic relief in public welfare 
work, and the collaboration between public and private 
welfare organizations.”—Alice L. Berry. 

7922. RUEDEMANN, RUDOLPH Jr. The diag- 
nosis of primary syphilis. Ohio State Medic. Jour. 24 (7) 
Jul. 1928: 550-555.— Norman Himes. 

7923. TAYLOR, BASIL M. Prenatal care and its 
effects on the growth and development of the baby. 
Southern Medic. Jour. 21(9) Sep. 1928: 701—707.— 
Norman Himes. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 
(See also Entries 7821, 7826, 7827) 


7924. USILTON, LIDA J. and EDSON, NEWELL 
W. Status of sex education in the senior high schools 
of the U.S.in 1927. U.S. Pub. Health Service, Division 
of Venereal Diseases, Bull. #87 1928: pp. iv+15.— 
Increasing belief in the need of sex education and in the 
advantages of integrating instruction with courses in 
biology, physiology and the social sciences are shown 
in this summary of experiences in senior high schools 
of the U. S. Questionnaires were sent to principals of 
16,937 schools, 5,745 or 34% of whom replied. Sex 
education integrated with the teaching of other sub- 
jects was reported in 1928 from 29% of the high schools 
replying, compared with 16% answering a similar 
inquiry in 1920. There was a marked decrease in 
emergency sex instruction, or that given as a special 
presentation but not as an integral part of any course. 
More attention was given to sex education in larger 
than in smaller schools and in four-year than in three- 
year courses. The chief subjects with which sex educa- 
tion was integrated were biology in 24.9% of: schools 
reporting, social studies in 14.0%, physiology, 10.5% 
and hygiene, 10.7%. Eugenics and heredity were 
discussed in 78.4% of the schools, reproduction in 
69.3% and venereal diseases in 34.3%; but menstrua- 
tion, internal secretions and _ seminal emissions 
were taught in only 10 to 25% of the schools. Approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the high schools reporting made 
use of books, pamphlets and exhibits for supplementary 
sex education. Physical examinations in 35% of the 
schools were followed by personal conferences with 
students in 22%. Although over two-thirds of the 
principals of the schools recognized a definite need for 
sex education, the author finds a general failure to 
utilize fully the opportunities for the appropriate pre- 
sentation of sex topics. A bibliography of other pam- 
phlets on sex education is supplied'—Lucile Eaves. 
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While there is no human way to prevent a king from having a bad heart, there is a human way to 
prevent a people from having an erroneous opinion—Elihu Root in “Foreign Affairs.” 
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Enter a year’s subscription at the regular rate of $5.00 and we will send you at once the 
important October issue FREE—a saving to you of $1.25. 
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The index number of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


HE annual index number of SociaL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS will appear 
some time in February 1930. It will comprise a huge, detailed 
analytical index, an authors’ index, and a brief systematic index. 


NDEX making is a big job. The editors and the indexers of SOCIAL 

SCIENCE ABSTRACTS can testify to that. Endless conferences of the 
editorial staff to determine policy, the advice of many specialists experi- 
enced in the work, the patient labor of several careful indexers, and a 
considerable amount of hard cash are going into the Index of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ABSTRACTS, 


HE Index is a necessity. The editors hope to accomplish at least two 
important things by this publication: 


1. All the significant new material in the seven chief branches 
of the social sciences will be assembled topically. For ex- 
ample, the student of China and Chinese affairs will find 
under one head a reference to every article abstracted in this 
field in anthropology, human geography, history, economics, 
political science, sociology and statistics. 


The editors hope to create one of the most important and 
comprehensive reference tools in the social sciences in the 
world. This will be possible because of the world-wide 
scope of the undertaking and because of its unparalleled 
corps of collaborators. 


HIS preliminary notice is for the attention of all librarians, re- 
searchers, and students in the social sciences. 


For the Newer Citizenship Courses 


Hughes American 
Citizenship Wall 
Charts 


By R. O. HucuHeEs, Author of 
“New Community Civics” “Ele- 
mentary Community Civics’; 
“A Test Book in Citizenship” ; 
“Economic Civics”; “Making of 
our United States’; ‘Problems 
of Democracy”. 


\ SERIES of 20 charts for 
courses in Social Sci- 


ence; Citizenship; Prob- 
lems of American De- 
mocracy; Civics. Presents 
the new aspects of these 
courses—a core of civics 
with a sociological, eco- 


nomic and _ vocational 
guidance background. 
The type study plan is 
used wherever possible. 


This new, masterly series unfolds the great 
drama of the development of American 
citizenship. The pupils see growth of 
population, racial grouping, educational 
opportunity, vocational characteristics, re- 
sources, tfansportation, industries, com- 
merce, finance, principles of government, 
the Constitution, types of local, city and 
state government, history of political 
parties, important elections, woman suf- 
frage, prohibition, economic progress, po- 
litical processes, naturalization. This series 
has a double aim—to give a knowledge of 
public affairs; to create a desire to exempli- 
fy the principles of good citizenship. 


To obtain further information fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Kindly send your booklet in colors illustrating and describ- 
| ing all of the Hughes American Citizenship Charts in the | 
| series. 
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Size, 50 x 38 inches—Lithographed by the offset process. 


One of the 20 charts, 50 x 38 inches, in multi-colors, unsurpassed offset lithography. On 
this chart are seen the types of County, Town or Township, and City Government. 


CHARTS IN THE SERIES 


- A Century of Popula- 10. Transportation 
tion Growth, 1790- 11. Industries and Com- 


_ 


1890 merce 

2. Population Growth 12. Money and Public Fi- 
Since 1890 nance 

3. Race and Ancestry of 13. Principles of Govern- 
the People ment 

4. Education in the States 14, The Constitution of the 

5. Vocations I — Agricul- United States 
tural Extractive and 15. National and State Gov- 
Manufacturing Occu- ernment 
pations 16. Local Government 

6. Vocations II—Trans- 17, Political Parties and Im- 
portation, Trade, Do- ortant Presidential 


mestic and Personal lections, 1800-1884 


pee js ublic 18. Political Parties and 
peat tg Shc beaten Presidential Elections 
7. Vocations I1I—Clerical Brier Laseieialt. Gens 


and Professional Oc- tury 

GHERIEL 19. Woman Suffrage, Prohi- 
8. Natural Resources bition and Economic 
9. Important Raw Products Progress 

Used in American In- 20. Political Processes and 

dustries Voting Qualifications 


For the Social Sciences four series are now offered of standard 
size, 50x38 inches, and interchangeable in any form of 
mounting: the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Ancient History 
Series, 19 charts; the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Medieval and 
Modern History Series, 26 charts; the Sanford-Gordy Ameri- 
can History Series, 21 charts; the Hughes American Citizen- 
ship Series, 20 charts—a total of 86 charts. 


NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


MONTHLY LETTER 


To the Friends of SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS: 


The subscription list of SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
is at present far beyond the estimates of the Board of Directors 
and the Editors. That is gratifying, indeed. But there is an 
enormous field into which the journal has not yet reached. 
Thousands of libraries, public, university, college and second- 
ary school libraries, thousands of teachers in the social sciences, 
thousands of students, and the host of banks, chambers of com- 
merce, municipal bureaus, research institutes, and others, would 
find SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS a valuable addition to 
their journal list. 

Enthusiastic readers of a journal are always its best pro- 
moters. The astonishing variety of our subscribers testifies to 
the fact that much good work has already been done. There 
is much more to do. A well known professor in the Near East 
writes us: “I never lose an occasion to call attention to your 
excellent journal.” If others would do likewise, SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ABSTRACTS would gain greatly thereby. 


Sincerely yours, 


THE EDITORS 


P.S.—While we are on the subject, may we remind you that your 
subscription probably lapses with the December number. 
One hundred per cent renewal would ease a difficult task. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 


By FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 


Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology 


Among the thirty-eight col- 
leges which have adopted 
Lumley’s Principles of Soci- 
ology as a textbook are: 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

ALABAMA POLYTECNIC INSTITUTE 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS cannot be responsible 
for non-receipt of copies if subscribers fail to notify this office 
of a change of address. Notice of a change of address should 
be sent not later than three weeks before the appearance of 
the issue with which the change is to take effect. Copies not 


received because of failure to notify of the change of ad- 


dress can be supplied at $1 per number (Index number $2). 


Defective copies will be replaced promptly on receipt of 


the imperfect numbers at this office. 


562 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 


Thirty-eight colleges have adopted this book as a classroom text since 
May 1, 1929. 


Leading professors have acclaimed it the most serviceable text book that 
has recently appeared for it is a sane and orderly presentation of the chief 
concepts of modern sociology designed primarily for beginners. The book 
aims to help the student to understand the social system in which he finds 
himself and to make proper use of it. 


The Survey, in a review, says: 


“Professor Lumley has written a concise and readable book, the 
material being oriented in such a way that it could serve as a 
convenient book for reference as well as a text. For the lay 
student it is perhaps the most easily understood, certainly it is the 
least overwhelming for the beginners in the field.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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